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GOETHE AND FRIEDRICH CARL VON MOSER: A 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF GOTZ 
VON BERLICHINGEN 


sTUDIES of Goethe’s early social and political ideas, specifically of 
those embodied in Gétz von Berlichingen, regularly point out connec- 
tions with the writings of Justus Méser, for example with the intro- 
duction to his Osnabriickische Geschichte (later, as an essay entitled 
“Deutsche Geschichte,” incorporated in Von deutscher Art und Kunst) 
and with the article ‘Vom hohen Styl der Deutschen” in the Patrio- 
tische Phantasien. Of Goethe’s deep admiration for ‘der herrliche 
Moser” and for the works “‘dieses unvergleichlichen Mannes”’ there can 
be no doubt; it is attested by his spirited tribute in the Thirteenth Book 
of Dichtung und Wahrheit (whence the foregoing quotations), by his 
letters to Méser’s daughter, Jenny von Voigts, and by the little essay 
“Justus Méser”’ of 1823.' 

But could it be that preoccupation with the influence of Méser 
has caused historians to be too little aware of other contemporaries 
of Goethe who may also in some degree have contributed to that body 
of socio-political thought which found expression in Géfz? Relatively 
recently Gustav Radbruch has called attention (at least by implica- 
tion) to one such neglected person: Johann Georg Schlosser, Goethe’s 
brother-in-law.” In this present study we will concern ourselves with 
yet another forgotten man who was once prominent as a political 
thinker, who lived in Frankfurt and, as a close friend of Susanna von 
Klettenberg, was a familiar figure to Goethe, with a man, moreover, 
in whose writings we find peculiar parallels to certain ideas voiced in 
Gétz: Friedrich Carl von Moser. His figure is shadowy indeed nowa- 
days, even to Goethe scholars, and rarely do we find references to him 
in their publications. Not always was he quite so forgotten as he is now. 
Weifenfels mentions him in connection with the formation of Goe- 
the’s political philosophy and with the writing of Gétz; also Weifen- 
fels’ pupil Ka& briefly refers to him.* But even in their presentations 

1 Cf especially pp. 182 ff. in Peter Klassen, Justus Méser (Frankfurt, 1936). 

2 Gestaliten und Gedanken (Leipzig, 1944, pp. 76 ff.).—Radbruch speaks specifically 
only of Goethe’s legal conceptions, as expressed in the Posilionis juris submitted for 
graduation to the University of Strassburg; he compares Schlosser’s impact in this 
respect to that of Herder in cultural] and aesthetic matters (p. 92). The application to 
Gétz (not mentioned by Radbruch) follows logically. I myself drew a tentative line 
from Schlosser to Géfz in my article ‘““Neuorientierung im achtzehnten Jahrhundert” 
MLO, rx [1948], 70). 

3 Richard Weifenfels, Goethe im Sturm und Drang (Halle, 1894), 1, 292 f., 302. 


Georg Ka, [Justus] Méser und Goethe, Diss., Géttingen, 1909 (published: Berlin, 
1909), p. 97. 
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the Goethe-Moser relationship receives no detailed treatment; one 
has the feeling that the authors had, at best, a very limited first-hand 
knowledge of Moser’s works and ideas. 

In view of the almost total oblivion which has by now engulfed 
him, our study should first briefly sketch the man in general, his posi- 
tion in the intellectual life of his times, and Goethe’s connections 
with him. Then we will address ourselves to a scrutiny of the drama. 


I 


Friedrich Carl (von) Moser was the son of Johann Jacob Moser 
(1701-1785) ,4 one of the remarkable triumvirs of Swabian Pietism in 
the 18th century, the other two being the theologians Bengel (1687- 
1752) and Oetinger (1702-82). The family was originally titled, but 
the aristocratic name ‘‘Moser von Filseck und Weilerberg”’ had for 
several generations been reduced to plain ‘‘Moser.’”’ May a brief 
glance at the elder Moser not be considered amiss. At the age of eight- 
een he published the first of those 500-600 volumes which (incredibile 
dictu!) represent the literary output of his long life. Before he was 
twenty, he was a professor extraordinarius at Tiibingen. There fol- 
lowed years of juridico-historical teaching and research and of prac- 
tical political work. Later Frederick William I of Prussia commis- 
sioned him to revitalize the decrepit University of Frankfurt on the 
Oder. But when the King, whose sense of humor was simple, wanted 
to amuse himself by staging a mock-debate on ‘‘Verniinftige Gedanken 
von der Narrheit” between his court fool (in the 18th century!) and 
the professors, Moser protested. Eventually the conflict between the 
fulminating low-brow monarch and the recalcitrant defender of aca- 
demic dignity led to the latter’s resignation. Eight years, the happiest 
of his life, he spent in the intensely pietistic atmosphere of Ebersdorf 
in Thuringia, writing tome after tome, especially of his Teutsches 
Staatsrecht (complete with supplements in over eighty quarto volumes), 
in a legally and historically founded defense of the territorial Estates 
(Landstinde) against the encroachments of absolute princely rule. 
Later, after a brief period in the services of the Landgrave of Hessen- 
Homburg, he founded a Staats- und Kanzleiakademie in Hanau; but it 
was discontinued when in 1751 he went to Stuttgart as a Landschafts- 
konsulent, a syndic of the Wiirttemberg Estates. The bitter conflict 
which eventually broke out between the Estates and Duke Karl Eugen 


‘ For the following cf. especially the article on J. J. Moser in ADB (by Hermann 
Schulze). 
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is commonly alluded to in Schiller biographies. In the year of the lat- 
ter’s birth Moser was confined to the concentration camp (to use a 
properly descriptive modern term) at the Hohentwiel; during his 
several years of captivity there he wrote over a thousand hymns. 
Finally, yielding to steady moral pressure from the governments of 
Prussia, Denmark, and Britain and to repeated formal mandates from 
the Reichshofrat in Vienna, Karl Eugen had to release his prisoner in 
1764, and he even recognized the latter’s reinstatement as a Land- 
schaftskonsulent. Eventually a modus vivendi between the Estates and 
the Duke was brought about in 1770; henceforth Karl Eugen, accord- 
ing to his lights (which in this respect were dim), tried to be a bene- 
factor and father of his country. The Militdrakademie became his 
favorite hobby and a certain Friedrich Schiller the outstanding victim 
of his would-be benign whims. 

Johann Jacob Moser was a positivistic rather than a philosophical 
jurist and statesman. He operated within the framework of privileges 
and obligations as determined by age-old traditions and by documen- 
tary evidence, not by natural law. This made him espouse the cause of 
the historical Landstdénde, inherited from the Middle Ages and ante- 
dating the princely absolutism which had developed since the 16th 
century. It so happened that in Wiirttemberg these Estates were still 
a functioning political entity, albeit desperately on the defensive. 
Here Uhland could even in the Vormédrz period still justify demands 
for constitutional government with the words “‘das alte, gute Recht.” 

Friedrich Carl5 (born in 1723 in Stuttgart) was Johann Jacob’s 
eldest son. Inheriting the evangelical-pietistic tradition of his father, 
he was yet a man of a different character and temperament: more 
impetuous, more self-asserting, more ambitious, often lacking in pru- 
dence and consideration. And in a sense he was more philosophical, 
though in a dilettantic and eclectic way; he admired, though not with- 

5 Selective bibliography: articles in ADB (by Heidenheimer), in Rotteck and 
Welcker’s Staats-Lexikon, Altona, 1834-43 (by Bopp), in the third edition of the same 
work, Leipzig, 1856-66 (signed E. L.), in Bluntschli and Brater’s Deutsches Staats- 
W orterbuch, Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1857-70 (by v. Kaltenborn); Robert v. Mohl, 
Die Geschichte und Literatur der Staatswissenschaften, Erlangen, 1855-58; Hermann vom 
Busche, Friedrich Carl Freiherr 0. Moser, Stuttgart, 1846; Bock, “Friedrich Karl von 
Moser, der Herr und der Diener,” Literarhistorisches Taschenbuch (ed. R. E. Prutz), 
tv (1846), 257-88; Rosenstein, ‘‘Friedrich Karl von Moser,” PreuLische Jahrbiicher, 
xv (1865), 229-58 and 475-505; Grofimann, “Friedrich Karl von Moser,” Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Kulturgeschichte, tv (1875), 300-10; Bruno Renner, Die nationalen Eini- 
gungsbestrebungen Friedrich Carl von Mosers, Diss., Kénigsberg, 1920; Hans-Heinrich 


Kaufmann, Friedrich Carl von Moser als Politiker und Publizist, Darmstadt, 1931 
(Quellen und Forschungen zur hessischen Geschichte, vol. x11). 
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out qualifications, and exploited Montesquieu. If his father is the 
statesman-jurist and the statesman-historian, he himself is preémi- 
nently the statesman-publicist (the word “publicist” taken in its gen- 
eral, not in its technical-juridical meaning). He addresses himself to a 
wider public, often passionately; he moralizes, exhorts, pleads, casti- 
gates, and ridicules. 

Christianity and patriotism were the mainsprings of his moral 
existence. ‘‘Das Christentum,” he said, “‘macht gute Regenten und 
gute Unterthanen, rechtschaffene Unterobrigkeiten, sorgfaltige Eltern, 
wohlgeartete Kinder, gewissenhafte Finanziers, redliche Richter, 
treue Soldaten.’* As a patriot he acknowledged only one indivisible 
fatherland, Germany. Coming from the world of small territories to 
the south-west of the Eger-Emden line,’ he still thought within the 
political framework of the Holy Roman Empire, on the basis of the 
Treaty of Westphalia and its (at least theoretical) assumptions of a 
delicately poised balance of power between the Emperor and the terri- 
torial governments, the Reichssténde, and again between the Catholic 
and the Protestant members among the latter. 

Little is known about his youth. He attended, as his fellow Swa- 
bian Wieland did a few years later, the pietistic school at Kloster- 
bergen just outside Magdeburg and then the University of Jena. He 
joined his father when the latter entered the services of Hessen- 
Homburg and subsequently collaborated with him in his Staats- und 
Kanzleiakademie in Hanau. But when the elder Moser returned to 
Wiirttemberg, the younger one stayed behind and made his career in 
the employ of the several Hessian landgravates. In 1753 he was ap- 
pointed the agent of Hessen-Homburg in Frankfurt, in 1754 also the 
representative of Hessen-Darmstadt; he continued to live in Frank- 
furt in various diplomatic capacities, from 1763 on as the delegate of 
Hessen- Kassel to the Oberrheinischer Kreistag, the regional diet. In 
1765 he went to Vienna on a political mission for the Landgrave of 
Kassel. 


By this time Moser was already a publicist of considerable renown, 


6 Rosenstein, p. 243. 

7 To the north-east of this line lay the large territories with extra-imperial associ- 
tions of varying intensity: Saxony (with dynastic ties to Poland), Brandenburg (Prus- 
sia), Hanover (England); furthermore, Holstein (until 1773 partly, then entirely) and 
Oldenburg (until 1773) were under the Crown of Denmark, north-western Pomerania 
was under that of Sweden. Popularly the term Reich was often applied specifically to 
the small states of the center, west, and south. Cf. Siebel in the Urfaust (‘“‘Auerbachs 
Keller”): “Sie kommen aus dem Reiche man siehts ’en an.” 
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especially as the author of Der Herr wd der Diener (1759), a volume 
setting forth, outspokenly and with great moral courage, his ideas and 
ideals of good government within the setup of the German states as 
then constituted. Though full of personal admiration for Frederick 
the Great, he warned the lesser potentates against imitating Prussia, 
especially its militarism. In the administrations of Miinchhausen, the 
Hanoverian, and of J. H. E. Bernstorff, the German-Danish minister, 
he saw models to be followed. The book went through several editions 
and was translated into French (twice) and Russian. Some of the 
smaller princes and princelings who were here taken to task, ridiculed, 
or lectured, responded with intense resentment, among them the 
Erbprinz of Hessen-Darmstadt (the later Ludwig IX), himself a poor 
would-be imitator of the Prussian soldier-kings. 

Among the admirers of the book was—besides Catherine of Russia 

-Joseph II, and when Moser now went to Vienna, he and the young 
Emperor became enamored of one another. Originally Moser had been 
not only personally enthusiastic over Frederick the Great, but had 
also seen in Prussia the ‘‘Erretter der Teutschen Freyheit”’ and, more 
specifically, the defender of the Protestant Reichsstdénde against the 
centralizing and catholicizing tendencies of the Vienna court. But in 
the course of the Seven Years’ War his ardor for Frederick had cooled 
off considerably; he felt increasingly offended by the particularistic 
and opportunistic Realpolitik and the “Staats-Freygeisterey”’ pre- 
vailing in Berlin. Catholic encroachments were not to be feared from 
Joseph II. In him Moser believed to have found the restorer of the 
Reich, which to him, as we have seen, was still, forty years before its 
final dissolution, a viable organism. 

The result of all this was that in 1767 Moser was appointed to the 
Reichshofrat. A few years earlier the title of nobility once held by his 
family had been restored to him; now he was even raised to the rank of 
a Reichsfreiherr. 

However, his three years in Vienna did not come up to his high 
expectations. The details need not concern us here. In any case, after 
an interlude during which he administered a tiny imperial enclave in 
the Palatinate, he re-entered the services of the Landgrave of Hessen- 
Darmstadt (1772). Ludwig IX, now ruling, still bore him his old 
grudge on account of Der Herr und der Diener, but the country was 
practically bankrupt, and Ludwig’s far superior wife, the energetic 
“Great Landgravine” Caroline (for whom Frederick the Great later 
coined the epitaph ‘Femina sexu, ingenio vir’) saw in Moser the one 
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man who could save it. As prime-minister and chancellor he received 
extraordinary powers in order to reorganize the administrative and 
financial setup, and altogether to raise the territory to greater pros- 
perity. It was under his regime, incidentally, that Matthias Claudius 
was called to Darmstadt to participate in the program of socio-eco- 
nomic reforms and spent an unhappy year in the unfamiliar southern 
environment. 

Moser’s activities at this time and their eventual results for his 
personal fate lie chronologically beyond the period that primarily 
concerns us; but for the sake of completeness a glance at both seems 
in order. Doubtless he accomplished much; it also appears certain 
that in carrying out his reforms he became a victim of the concentra- 
tion of power in his own hands, that he progressively lacked circum- 
spection and tact. He made no attempts to hide the fact that he con- 
sidered himself the almighty man, and in his administrative practice 
he cannot be said to have lived up to the wise counsels he had dis- 
pensed in his own writings; moreover, he lived in a sumptuousness 
which astounded his father. Thus he made countless enemies. In his 
subordinate Merck, with whom he was at first on good terms, there 
gradually accumulated a rabid hatred.* But also Schlosser in the near- 
by Baden (himself respected by Moser) was contemptuous.’ Moser’s 
friend Hamann wrote the words: ‘‘Man kame vielleicht weiter, die 
Wahrheit zu thun, ohne sie zu sagen; denn es hat mich immer ge- 
diinkt, dafs unser redlicher Freund im Letzteren zu weit gegangen 
und im Ersteren zu kurz geschossen.’'? And Moser himself later, in 
pietistic contrition, accused himself of self-centered headstrongness. 
To make a long story short, his foes eventually brought about his 
fall (1780). He was deprived not only of his power, but of his wealth, 
his home, his honor. In implacable hate Merck worked against him. 
A long and involved litigation ensued, but the mandates of the Reichs- 
hofrat in Vienna that enjoined his rehabilitation were ignored in 
Darmstadt. Finally, after ten years, the successor to Ludwig IX 

8 Karl Wagner (ed.), Briefe aus dem Freundeskreise von Goethe, Herder, Hipfner 
und Merck (Leipzig, 1847), pp. 200 ff.; Kurt Wolff (ed.), Johann Heinrich Mercks 
Schriften und Briefwechsel (Leipzig, 1909), esp. u, 207; Hans Gerhard Grif (ed.), 
Johann Heinrich Mercks Briefe an die Herzogin-Mutter Anna Amalia und an den Herzog 
Carl August von Sachsen-Weimar (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 51 ff.; Helmut Prang, Johann 
Heinrich Merck (Wiesbaden, 1949), pp. 204 ff., 231 ff. 

9 Cf. Schlosser’s letter to Merck of May 3, 1777, in Karl Wagner (ed.), Briefe an 
Johann Heinrich Merck von Githe, Herder, Wieland und andern bedeutenden Zeitge- 


nossen (Darmstadt, 1835), p. 111; also in Kurt Wolff, op. cit., 11, 90. 
10 Rosenstein, p. 494. 
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brought about an honorable settlement. In 1798 Moser died, nine 
years after the outbreak of the French Revolution, which from his 
religious viewpoint he could not but condemn, eight years before the 
end of that Holy Roman Empire which in him had found one of its 
very last champions. 

From 1751 to 1767 and again from his political downfall almost to 
his death, Moser was constantly engaged in literary activity. On the 
whole, it should be described as extensive rather than intensive, 
though his writings do not in bulk equal the stupendous output of 
his father. Still, there is volume after volume, pamphlet after pamphlet 
from his pen. While most of his works deal with problems of govern- 
ment, be it with the balance of imperial! and territorial prerogatives 
within the Empire, be it with the principles of a just and humane 
administration within the territories themselves, there are also numer- 
ous other publications discussing a variety of religious and moral mat- 
ters in a popular and more or less inspirational way. Yet of all his 
works only one is still remembered, and that generally only by title 
and among eighteenth-century specialists: Der Herr und der Diener. 

It was this book that led to a cordial relationship between Moser 
and Hamann. The latter criticized it in Vermischte Anmerkungen 
liber die Wortfiigung (Schriften, ed. Roth, 11, 149 ff.), but Moser com- 
pletely disarmed him with his Treuherziges Schreiben eines Layen- 
bruders im Reich an den Magum in Norden oder doch in Europa (1762), 
itself written in a Hamannesque manner; he pointed to his countless 
administrative duties (during the Seven Years’ War!) as extenuating 
circumstances for stylistic deficiencies. This Schreiben, incidentally, 
it was that established Hamann’s epithet ‘Magus in Norden.” At one 
time Moser wanted to draw Hamann to Darmstadt, but the plan 
came to naught, as Goethe relates in Dichtung und Wahrheit (xxv, 
106 f.).." When Moser subsequently visited Hamann in Kénigsberg, 
the latter wrote to Herder (ed. cit., v, 63; April 3, 1774): “Alles, was 
von der Sympathie jemals gedichtet worden, schien ich beym An- 
blicke des treuherzigen Laienbruders zu erleben.”” Moser’s memory, he 
added, would always be sacred to him. A few months later he calls 
Moser, whom he loves and honors as a father, “‘so klug als treuherzig”’ 
and “‘einen ganzen Mann”’ (ed. cit., v, 117; Dec. 20, 1774). 

Herder himself in the Fragmente (Sdmmtliche Schriften, ed. Suphan, 
1, 220 ff.) criticizes especially Moser’s lack of stylistic self-discipline 


1 All citations from Goethe refer to section I of the Weimar edition.—Cf. also 
Hamann, ed. cit., m1, 205, 210, 297-301; vimi—-1, 164 ff. 
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and precision; he speaks of “‘Wassersiichtige Fille” and complains 
that “der Minister zu sichtbar diktire, der Weltweise nicht Zeit gnug, 
zu verdauen, und der Schriftsteller nicht Mufie gnug, selbst zu schrei- 
ben and anzuordnen habe.” But at the same time: “Moser kennet das 
Schroot und Korn der Deutschen Sprache: der alten Lutherischen 
Religion, der alten Freiheit, Ehrlichkeit, und gesunden Vernunft 
unserer Vater. ...{Er kann] den Geist der Deutschen malen, wie er 
war, und seyn sollte.” In 1784 he writes to Hamann about one of 
Moser’s publications: “Er ist sich ganz gleich, und scheint mir in 
leichter Laune sich selbst tibertroffen zu haben” (Hamann, ed. cit., 
vir, 138). Ten years later, in the Briefe zu Befirderung der Humanitat, 
(Herder, ed. cit., xvu, 258 f.), he extols the heart-warming sincerity 
of Moser’s publications, which affect him “als ob der Verfasser einmal 
Luthers Freund und Amanuensis gewesen wire,” and he continues: 
“Ziige der Beredsamkeit sind in ihm, deren sich mancher brittische 
Parlamentsredner nicht schimen diirfte.”” He sees in his works a 
model of political writing; not one of his essays is ““von Geist und Herz 
leer.”’ In a review written shortly before Moser’s death he pays ‘‘dem 
edeln Zeugen und Martyrer politisch-historischer Wahrheit” a final 
tribute (ed. cit., xx, 308). 

Nicolai, by contrast, in his biography of Justus Méser refers to 
Moser with utter scorn as to a man “‘der . . . seine Gelehrsamkeit und 
Einsicht auf die niedrigste Art zu himischem und politischem Par- 
teigeiste mifibrauchte” (Méser, Sdmmiliche Werke, ed. Abeken, x, 
68). It was a matter of Nicolai’s rationalism versus Moser’s pietism, 
but also of the former’s Prussianism versus the latter’s championship 
of the Empire and of a “deutscher national-Geist.”” Méser himself 
judges this position of his near-namesake with critical reserve and 
‘ertainly without warmth (7did., rx, 240 ff.). Thomas Abbt, writing to 
Moser, shows nothing but contempt for Moser’s wordy repetitiousness 
(ibid., x, 224 f.). And there can be no gainsaying: Moser’s literary 
craftsmanship suffers from the absence of self-limitation; less would 


have been more. 

As we have seen, Moser was, during Goethe’s youth, a resident of 
Frankfurt; at this time he became a friend of Susanna von Klettenberg. 
Before Goethe went to Leipzig, his path must frequently have crossed 
that of the rapidly rising statesman and celebrated publicist. It is 
assumed that in the ‘“‘Bekenntnisse einer schénen Seele’”’ Moser served 
as a model for Philo, who is described as ‘‘ein Mann von Geist, Herz 
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und Talenten,” as “‘klar, scharf, schnell,’ as a worker accomplishing 
his tasks with prodigious ease, as a patron of the arts.” 

In the Second Book of Dichtung und Wahrheit (xxvi, 121 f.) Moser 
is presented as a “‘vorziiglicher Mann,” combining high moral prin- 
ciples and integrity with a deft hand in political matters, as a man, 
moreover, who very significantly influenced Goethe, to be sure more 
through his general impact on the boy’s environment and through his 
writings than personally. Still, the author recalls his figure as that 
“eines angenehmen, beweglichen und dabei zarten Mannes.” Of 
Moser’s works Goethe here specifically names Der Herr und der Diener 
(1759), Daniel in der Léwengrube (1763; a prose epic dealing with the 
cruel trials and final vindication of the upright man of God at the 
court of the absolute Babylonian monarch—cf. Johann Jacob Moser 
and Karl Eugen!), and Religuien (1766; a collection of assorted apho- 
ristic utterances on various aspects of political and moral life). In the 
Fourth Book (xxv, 222 f.) Goethe refers to Daniel in der Liwengrube 
as one of the models in contemporary literature that prompted him to 
write his juvenile epic on the trials and triumphs of Joseph. In the 
survey of the literary scene during Goethe’s early youth in the Sev- 
enth Book Moser is mentioned asa “‘freier und eigenthiimlicher Schrift- 
steller’’ (xxvi1, 100). In other places of his autobiography the author 
briefly touches upon Moser’s relations with Hamann (xxvuitr, 106 f.) 
and on his presence in Karlsruhe (at the time of Goethe’s journey to 
Switzerland in 1775) anent the drawing up of a marriage contract be- 
tween Karl August and his fiancée, Louise of Darmstadt (xxrx, 96). 

Der Herr und der Diener appears very briefly in the Ephemerides of 
Goethe’s Strassburg period (xxxvur, 100). He finds the work uninter- 
esting for one who, like himself, has never been at court; it strikes him 
as being a dull ‘““Topographie” rather than a “meistermiasig gemahlte 
Landschaft” of the court scene. This judgment really misses the 
point, for Moser’s purpose is in no wise colorful description—he 


12 xxi, 310 f., 330.—In connection with certain confidential revelations—or, more 
properly: hints—which Philo has made to her about a deeply hidden secret of his 
moral life, the “schéne Seele” says, somewhat cryptically (xxu, 312): “Ich sah mit 
unbeschreiblicher Wehmuth einen Agathon, der, in den Hainen von Delphi erzogen, 
das Lehrgeld noch schuldig war, und es nun mit schweren riickstaéndigen Zinsen ab- 
zahlte, und dieser Agathon war mein genau verbundener Freund.” The comparison to 
Agathon would seem to point to confessions regarding sins of the flesh. We do not know 
what significance, if any, these words have with reference to the historical Moser, who, 
incidentally, was still living when Wilhelm Meister was published. 
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merely sets out to establish principles of good government for the 
lesser territorial] states of Germany. 

In Goethe’s letters there are on the whole only scattered and fairly 
insignificant references to Moser. Once he sends a communication 
from him on to Herder—we do not know to whom it is addressed (June 
18, 1776). In 1780, in writing to Merck, he evinces considerable inter- 
est in Moser’s “‘seltsame Catastrophe” and asks for details (July 3). 
Evidently he is only vaguely informed about the facts; what he does 
know comes from Merck, who hates Moser. As a result, Goethe’s 
utterances with regard to the latter sound very cool, though he does 
not express explicit judgments.” The same is true three years later 
when he has heard of Merck’s ‘‘Moserianum,” his merciless and venge- 
ful memorandum about Moser’s administration (May 19, 1783). 

Finally, in 1795, there is a personal exchange of letters between 
Goethe and the once-mighty statesman. In the Tag- und Jahreshefte 
(xxxv, 59 f.) we read that Goethe was saddened by a pathetic request 
from Moser to help him with the sale of his art collection, presumably 
by inducing Karl August to purchase it. We hear that Moser, whom 
Goethe calls ‘‘héchst bedeutend,” had in bygone times done him many 
a favor, indeed had saved one of his friends (whom it has not been 
possible to identify) from complete ruin. Now the old man had suffered 
such financial losses that he was reduced to a cheerless life in a remote 
castle. Goethe regrets that he could reply to his “zartes dringendes 
Verlangen” only with a polite refusal. We have the draft of this answer 
(May 22, 1795); in it Goethe expresses the hope that he may yet be 
able to show “wie sehr ich wiinschte fiir die friihere Bildung, die ich 
Ihrem Einflu8 schuldig bin, dankbar zu seyn.”’ And, returning to the 
Tag- und Jahreshefte, we read: ‘“Hierauf ist die Antwort eines geist- 
reichen bedringten und zugleich in sein Schicksal ergebenen Mannes 
von der Art, daf sie mich noch jetzt wie damals riihrt, da ich in mei- 
nem Bereich kein Mittel sah, solchem Bediirfnisse abzuhelfen.”’ 


II 


There is no evidence of Goethe’s ever having owned any books by 
Moser. An inquiry addressed to the Freies Deutsches Hochstift in Frank- 
furt results in the information that his father, at the time of his death, 
had in his library the following works: 


18 Karl August, on the other hand, at this time gives free expression to a violent 


dislike for Moser. See Wagner, Briefe an Johann Heinrich Merck . . . (cf. n. 9 above), 
pp. 251, 257 (‘Ich habe den goldne Dosen- und Geld-Fresser Moser mein Leben lang 
nicht leiden kénnen . . . so ein Lump... ”), 278. 
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Versuch einer Staats Grammatic (1749) 
Von Kayserlichen Machtspriichen (1750) 
Daniel in der Léwengrube (1763) 
Reliquien (1766) 


Absent from this list is that work to which the Gitz drama seems most 
closely akin in social and political content, the Beherzigungen of 1761. 
But that does not, of course, in any way disprove that Goethe in his 
youth knew the book. Even if he did not, it remains entirely possible 
that he was influenced by the concepts contained in it. He had known 
Moser before going to Leipzig (though evidently not intimately), and, 
above all, Susanna von Klettenberg was a constant link between the 
two men and must be regarded as a potential transmitter of ideas. 
While Der Herr und der Diener operates within the framework of 
unlimited monarchical government and only pleads that this be truly 
enlightened, the Beherzigungen go considerably further and attack the 
principle of absolutism as such. Here Moser does not ask for benign 
consideration for the subjects; he firmly stresses their rights. These 
rights are not based on the philosophical speculations of the ius 
naturae, rather they are embodied in concrete, time-hallowed cove- 
nants: 
Es seynd wenige Provinzien in Teutschland, in welchen nicht durch vor- 
handene Land-Stiande, durch Haus-Vertrage, durch bestittigte Privilegien, 
durch Wahl-Capitulationen bey geistlichen Herrn, durch Schutz-Biindnisse 
und Erb-Vereinigungen, der willkiihrlichen Gewalt, den Ausschweiffungen 
und despotischen Neigungen eines Regenten Ziel und Maas gesetzt worden; 
das hat zu allen Zeiten das admirable unserer Verfassungen und die innere 
Sicherstellung unserer Freyheit ausgemacht. (p. 534) 


Where such rights are tyrannically trampled under foot and where 
all remonstrances and appeals have failed, there, as a last resort, even 
open rebellion is contemplated, though Moser is evidently somewhat 
at a loss to reconcile such an ultimate step with his Lutheran con- 


science: 


Ich getraue mir nicht tiefer in die Materie . . . hinein zu gehen, man betritt 
einen Boden, auf dem man, ehe man sichs versieht, untersinckt. (pp. 672 f.) 


Die beste Parthie, die ein kluger Mann bey einem solchen allgemeinen 
Paroxysmo seines Volcks ergreiffen kan, ist die: Zu schweigen. Steht ihm dif 
nicht frey, so mag er fliehen; geht auch dif nicht an, so mu® er sich entweder 
entschlieSen, ein Opfer der Vernunft und des Rechts zu werden, oder in den 
Strohm mit zu stiirzen und fortzuschwimmen, so weit er ihn tragt. (pp. 675 f.) 


Special emphasis the Beherzigungen place on the Landstdnde as rep- 
resentatives of the people—those semi-parliamentary bodies that at 
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one time had properly provided a system of effective checks and bal- 
ances, but that with the rise of absolutism had gradually languished 
away and in the 18th century were in most cases either defunct or at 
least totally impotent. But in Moser’s eyes right remains right: 

Daf die Stinde und deren Privilegien ein Spielwerck seyen und die Grund- 
Gesetze zum vermeintlichen Besten des Staats um der geheimen Beweg- 
Griinde des Regenten willen abgeandert werden kénnen, ist die laute Sprache 
der Despoterey. ... Wann ein Herr seinen Eyd nicht halt, welches Recht 
zwischen Himmel und Erden, auSer dem Flinten-Recht, heischet von den 
Land-Stinden und Unterthanen, da® sie gleichwohlen den ihrigen halten 
sollen? Wer ist der Staat, zu dessen vorwendendem Besten der Herr von 
den Gesetzen sich zu dispensiren haben solle? seynd es die Unterthanen?.. . 
Nein! der Staat, welcher so unschuldig vorgeschoben wird, ist keine andere 
Person, als der Fiirst selbsten mit dem ganzen Gefolg seiner Passionen. Ein 
Herr, welcher sichs heraus nimmt, zu sagen: Daf er Herr iiber die Freyheit 
seines Landes, iiber Eyd, Hand und Siegel seye, ist ein Tyrann und ein 
Minister, der ihn solches beredet, ein Spitzbube, der den eisernen Galgen.. . 
verdient. .. . (pp. 658 ff.) 


Clearly this emphasis on the rights of the Landstdnde reflects the 
struggle of the author’s own father against Karl Eugen’s despotism 
in Wilrttemberg, and the passionateness of the indictment against 
absolutism may well be connected with the fate of illegal imprison- 
ment which the aging Johann Jacob was just then suffering. 

What, the author asks, lies at the root of this development from 

active freedom to passive subservience? One main cause is militarism, 
the institution of standing armies: 
Seit dem aber die Soldaten-Regierungen bey uns eingefiihrt worden, . . . seit 
dem der kleinste Herr so viel Leute auf den Beinen hat, als néthig seynd, sein 
Land zu tyrannisiren, so kommt es bey vielen je langer je mehr nur noch auf 
den Willen an: ob ers thun oder lassen will? ob er seine Land-Stinde conside- 
riren oder brutalisiren will? (p. 534) 

. . seit die Herrn standige Armeen haben, seynd dergleichen Privilegien nur 
wie die alte rémische Miinzen, welche man in Cabineten zur Schau aufhebt, 
ohne da sie einen Cours haben. (p. 651)" 

A great deal of blame lies with the various intellectual and pre- 
fessional classes. The historians fawn on the princes and their hench- 
men and falsify the truth (pp. 457 f.). So do other scholars, especially 
the academic teachers of government and law—or else they indulge in 
timid and innocuous abstract generalities (pp. 443, 449 ff.)."° Where 


14 Similarly Johann Georg Schlosser: ““Wo der stehende Soldat ist, ist dauerhafte 
Birgerfreyheit unméglich” (‘“Politische Fragmente,” Kleine Schriften, Basel, 1779- 
1793, 11, 240). 

1% Cf. also Von dem Deutschen national-Geist (1765), pp. 22 ff. 
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are the schools in which true concepts regarding the mutual responsi- 
bilities of the governing and the governed are disseminated, where 
country and prince are not identified (p. 439)? And as to the clergy: 
Der grofe Haufe der Geistlichen besteht aus Leuten, welche selbst in Un- 
wissenheit und Vorurtheilen aufgewachsen seynd, die von der Wiirde des 
Menschen oft nicht héhere Begriffe als der Vieh-Hirt haben, welche ihr Amt 
als ein Nahrungs-Mittel und ihren Dienst als ein Handwerck betrachten und 
beydem ein Geniige gethan zu haben glauben, wann sie dem Biirger und 
Bauren verbliimt zu verstehen geben, er seye das fruchtbringende Last- 
Thier, welches darum auf der Welt seye, um sichs sauer werden zu lassen, 
damit sein Herr desto reichlicher und gemichlicher leben kénne. . . . Unsere 
mehreste Prediger . . . predigen dem Volck unablaiBig den paLiven Gehorsam, 
und die Pflichten der Unterthanen gegen ihre Obrigkeit vor, von den Rechten 
des Volcks gegen seine Herrn, von der Balance der Gesetze, von der politischen 
Wiirde eines Menschen, von den Pflichten der Regenten ist ein tiefes und 
schmihliges Stillschweigen. . . . (pp. 440 ff.) 

But how, Moser asks, could it be otherwise? For everywhere there 
lurks in the background the threat of deprivation of salary, of removal 
from office, of imprisonment (p. 442). Ask a German about the legal- 
historical foundations of government, he exclaims, and then ask a 
Dalecarlian backwoodsman in Sweden or a pushcart peddler in London 
—what a difference there will be! And local authorities trying to 
counteract this ignorance and indifference would in more than one 
part of Germany expose themselves to the dangers of penal labor or 
imprisonment (pp. 458 f.). 

One sees: all this is in a general way in line with the anti-princely, 
anti-courtly tendency of Géiz, in line with that quotation from Haller’s 
Usong which Goethe prefixed as a motto to the Urgétz: “Das Un- 
gliick ist geschehn, das Herz des Volcks ist in den Koth getreten, und 
keiner edeln Begierde mehr fihig.”’ 

When we now come to Moser’s description of the ideal prince, the 
similarities become more concrete. We read in the Beherzigungen: 
Seine Nachbarn leben vor ihm in Ruhe, weil er Unrecht, Trug und Gewalt 
verabscheut. ... Ein Mensch ist gar theuer in seinen Augen, er liebt also 
seine Unterthanen, wie ein Vater seine Kinder, er ist mit seinen Einkiinften 
zufrieden und suchet sie nie mit Schaden und Ruin seiner Unterthanen zu 
vermehren. .. . (pp. 208 f.) 


Die gliickseelige Unterthanen eines solchen hochbegnadigten Regenten 
wiirden in ihm ein theures Geschenck des Himmels, einen sichtbaren Abdruck 
der géttlichen Giite verehren, sie wiirden um sein Leben, um den Seegen und 
Gliick seiner Regierung, um die Wohlfarth seines Hauses mit briinstigem 
Herzen beten, ihr Danck wiirde ihm eine Wagenburg zur Sicherheit des 
Staats und ihre Liebe sein sanftes Ruhe-Bett seyn, sie wiirden mit gleicher 
Lust gute und bése Tage mit ihm theilen. . . . (pp. 210 f.) 
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Such mutual love Moser regards as ‘‘der rechte Ancker der Freyheit 
einer Nation” (p. 226). Those living under such a “‘Regiment der 
Liebe”’ will enjoy a life of simple, robust prosperity. Attired in a jerkin 
adorned with silver buttons, the rural householder will place before 
the traveling stranger a silver cup of good wine; and on feast days his 
wife will explain to her grandchildren the old coins with the images of 
generations of benign rulers (p. 234). In his Reliquien (3rd ed., pp. 269f.) 
Moser sketches the portrait of one such prince: Leopold of Lor- 
raine, great-grandfather of Joseph II. This duke showed what a ruler 
can do even in the most straitened circumstances. More than once 
he was heard to say that he would abandon his throne forthwith if he 
found himself prevented from doing good. He populated and made 
prosperous his war-ravaged domains, regarded his subjects as his 
children, cared for all classes. 

The pertinent scene in Géiz is, of course, that in the third act where 

the hero and his retainers, in a mood heightened by outward calamity, 
foregather for a last frugal repast before surrendering the castle, and 
where the leader draws a picture of some brighter future which their 
descendants may yet live to see. ‘Da muss viel anders werden,” says 
Georg (Urgétz ; xxx1x, 116), and his master replies (ibid.) : 
Es wird! es wird! Vielleicht dass Gott denen grosen die Augen iiber ihre 
Gliickseeligkeit auftuht. ... Wenn sie das Ubermas von Wonne fiihlen wer- 
den in Ihren Untertahnen Gliicklich zu seyn. ... Wenn ihr wohl gebautes 
Geseegnetes Land, ihnen ein Paradies gegen ihre steife gezwungne einsiedle- 
rische Garten scheint. Wenn die volle Wange, der fréliche Blick iedes Bauren, 
seine zahlreiche Familie, die Fettigkeit ihres ruhenden Landes besiegelt, und 
gegen diesen Anblick, alle Schauspiele, alle Bilder Sale ihnen kalt werden. 
Dann wird der Nachbaar dem Nachbar Ruhe génnen, weil er selbst gliicklich 
ist. Dann wird keiner seine Grinzen zu erweitern suchen... . 


More concrete (and, incidentally, better adjusted historically to the 
period in which the play acts) is the text of the final version of 1773 
(vit, 114 f.): 

Gétz: . .. Hab’ ich nicht unter den Fiirsten treffliche Menschen gekannt, und 
sollte das Geschlecht ausgestorben sein? Gute Menschen, die in sich und ihren 
Unterthanen gliicklich waren; die einen edeln freien Nachbar neben sich leiden 
konnten, und ihn weder fiirchteten, noch beneideten; denen das Herz aufging, 
wenn sie viel ihres Gleichen bei sich zu Tisch sahen, und nicht erst die Ritter 
zu Hofschranzen umzuschaffen brauchten um mit ihnen zu leben. 


Georg: Habt ihr solche Herrn gekannt? 


Gétz: Wohl. Ich erinnere mich zeitlebens, wie der Landgraf von Hanau eine 
Jagd gab, und die Fiirsten und Herrn die zugegen waren unter freiem Himmel 
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speis’ten, und das Landvolk all herbei lief sie zu sehen. Das war keine Maske- 
rade, die er sich selbst zu Ehren angestellt hatte. Aber die vollen runden Képfe 
der Bursche und Madel, die rothen Backen alle, und die wohlhabigen Manner 
und stattlichen Greise, und alles fréhliche Gesichter, und wie sie Theil nahmen 
an der Herrlichkeit ihres Herrn, der auf Gottes Boden unter ihnen sich 
ergetzte! 


The points of comparison are the following: The good prince has no 
expansionist desires; his neighbors enjoy security (“Ruhe”’). He is 
a gift of God (Moser), or, respectively, his eyes are opened by God 
(Goethe). He does not enrich himself at the expense of his subjects, 
rather he enjoys their simple prosperity. He loves his people and is 
loved by them. 

Indispensable for a healthy state of society—in this Moser and 

Goethe agree—are freedom, self-reliance, and a relationship of mutual 
respect between all social levels—that respect which Johann Georg 
Schlosser, whose name must also be mentioned here, calls aidés. In 
Moser’s Beherzigungen we read (p. 300): 
Zu dieser allgemeinen Werthachtung aller und jeder Unterthanen, zu dieser 
billigen Gleichheit samtlicher Glieder Eines Staats, zu diesem Character der 
Freyheit eines ganzen Volcks und Landes gehért auch eine gerechte Propor- 
tion zwischen den verschiedenen Stiinden, in der Maaf e, da keiner tiber den 
andern sich zu mercklich erhebt und auch der Geringste derselben nicht ganz 
verachtet wird. 


Where society is ordered in this manner, it exhibits traits such as the 
following (pp. 366 f.): 

... heitere und zufriedene Gesichter, eine Nettigkeit und Reinlichkeit in 
Kleidung und Hausgerith, einen nicht zu mercklichen Abstich zwischen 
Groen, Mittlern und Kleinen, ein freundschafftliches, geselliges und ver- 
trauliches Wesen in dem hiuslichen Stand,. . . einen freudigen und willigen 
Gehorsam des Gesindes gegen die Herrschafften, eine muthige Emsigkeit, 
gewisse Gemichlichkeiten und Treuherzigkeiten zwischen Reichern und Ge- 
ringern.... 


Precisely these values Gétz and his retainers (especially Lerse and 
Georg) represent on a small scale in their own closely knit social group. 
The latter is, as it were, a miniature model of the desired whole. 
“Wollte Gott alle Fiirsten wiirden von ihren Untertahnen geseegnet 
wie ihr,’’ Georg says to Gotz in the original version, and the knight 
replies: “Hatt ich ihrer nur viel. Ich wollt nicht gliicklicher seyn als 
einer, ausser darinn dass ich ihr Gliick machte’”’ (xxx1x, 137 f.). Here, 
at Jaxthausen, there is a “billige Gleichheit samtlicher Glieder,”’ a 
“‘gerechte Proportion.”’ Gétz shares his last wine, set aside for him by 
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Elisabeth, with his faithful subordinates. And they, again to use 
Moser’s words, share “mit gleicher Lust gute und bése Tage mit ihm.” 

Moser and Goethe are agreed that on a larger scale such an order 
will require especially the existence of independent noblemen who, 
living on the land and with the people, act as natural leaders and 
guardians of the latter, prevent a social vacuum from developing be- 
tween the prince and his court on one side, the common folk on the 
other, and who balance any accumulation of centralized power.”® As 
Gotz says, the free knights must not be transformed into dependent, 
servile ‘‘Hofschranzen”’ (vu, 31, 114). Here again we must point to 
Schlosser’s ideas as one likely source of inspiration for Goethe (cf. the 
former’s ‘“‘Politische Fragmente”’ and ‘“‘Von dem Adel” in the Kleine 
Schriften). Also Moser complains that, particularly with the rise of 
“das militarische Staats-Recht” in Germany, blind and unconditional 
obedience is demanded of the nobleman and vassal who yet by birth is 
no Janissary, but rather “ein freygebohrner Deutscher Edelmann” 
(Von dem Deutschen national-Geist [1765], pp. 42 f.). Both Schlosser 
and Moser here echo the doctrine of the ‘‘pouvoirs intermédiaires” 
in Montesquieu’s L’Esprit des lois. The Beherzigungen have much to 
say on this point. Too often the nobility has surrendered to princely 
power, has itself helped to forge the chains of serfdom, has, as a sloth- 
ful court society, become a parasite on the body politic (p. 462). Too 
often those of knightly birth who should be the mainstay of liberty 
become 


das erste Werckzeug der Tyranney und Unterdriickung der andern Stande. 
... {Die mehresten] dencken und handeln, wie sie glauben, dai es der Herr 
und Hof am liebsten hat, sie laufen und kriechen dem Gliick und seinen 
Gaben nach und suchen nach vieljihrigen Verbeugungen und Submifionen so 
viel von der Gnade ihres Herrn zu erhalten, als sie aus eigenen Schatzen hiat- 
ten genieSen kénnen, wann sie oder ihre Vater kliiger gewesen waren. (pp. 
464 f.) 


In Germany and France particularly there has developed such an in- 
satiable appetite for offices and titles that a nobleman without them 
finds himself bereft of social prestige; in some regions an honest 


‘6 The actual historical situation was more complicated. In Denmark, e.g., the 
clergy and bourgeoisie in 1660 helped the king suppress the feudal aristocracy and for- 
mally conferred unrestricted powers on the Crown; the result was the Kongelov or Lex 
regia of 1665, which in theory made the country the most absolute monarchy in Europe. 
In Brandenburg-Prussia the Hohenzollern protected the peasantry against the squire- 
archy. 
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nobleman whose father was content to be his own master cannot find 
a wife unless he can prove ‘‘daf er ein Knecht eines andern Herrn 
seye”’ (pp. 465 f.). And bitterly Moser exclaims (ibid.): ‘‘Wie erhaben 
denckt dagegen ein Britte?”’ The courtly aristocrat, he continues, loses 
contact with, or even possession of, his ancestral estates, and thus his 
stake in the total social organism. Then ‘“‘die geheiligte Freyheit und 
Rechte eines Volcks”’ are left without their natural defenders (p. 463). 
Checks and balances disappear; the end result is bound to be an un- 
) differentiated mass of passive subjects under a despotic government. 
‘Ein Edelmann ohne Giiter ist . . . eine Uhr ohne Zeiger” (p. 473). 
Indeed: ‘‘Ein Adel ohne Giiter, kein Adel” (p. 468). 

The independent, landed knight versus the ‘‘Hofschranze,”’ that is, 
of course, the basic social and ethical contrast in Goethe’s drama. 
| Weislingen, free-born like Gétz, has betrayed his knightly heritage ' 
and become a courtly minion. We recall Gétz’s words to him about 
“das ungliickliche Hofleben” (vim1, 30) in Bamberg, in the service of 
one of those princes who will not rest “bis sie die Kleinen unter’m 
Fu haben” (vir, 32), and especially the passage (vii, 30 f.): ‘Bist 





du nicht eben so frei, so edel geboren als einer in Deutschland, unab- 
hingig, nur dem Kaiser unterthan, und du schmiegst dich unter 
Vasallen? ... Verkennst den Werth eines freien Rittersmanns, der 
) nur abhingt von Gott, seinem Kaiser und sich selbst!’’ Gétz himself, 
f by contrast, has not only maintained his own dignity, but also his 


social and moral integrity; he is the man “‘den die Fiirsten hassen, und 
zu dem die Bedriangten sich wenden” (vit, 16). 


, ; The nobleman who no longer administers his ancestral lands, 
Moser explains, will entrust them to a lessee (Pachter). Caught up in 
) the pleasures and luxuries of courtly society, he will most likely live 


beyond his means, be forced to mortgage his estates and in the end 
even to sell them (pp. 468 f.). Again Gétz offers a concrete situation. 
When Weislingen has once more come under the hero’s spell, he ex- 
, claims (vi, 44): ‘‘Wie wiinscht’ ich die Verwaltung meiner Giiter 


1 . und ihre Sicherheit nicht durch das leidige Hofleben so versiumt zu 
t ; haben!”’ He intends to sever his courtly connections, to tear his estates 

from the hands of self-seeking lessees, and to seek pure, simple happi- 
e ness with Maria (vi11, 47). ‘So gewif ist der allein gliicklich und grof, 


4 der weder zu herrschen noch zu gehorchen braucht, um Etwas zu 
sein!”’ (ibid.)—those are his last words before Franz appears and lures 
him back to Bamberg with his description of Adelheid. 


If the rural noblemen, Moser continues, have less sophisticated / 
: , 
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aesthetic tastes than their courtly counterparts, yet it is they that 
have true character: 

. sie wissen nichts von den Intriguen der Cabinete, von den Kiinsten, sein 
vermeintes Gliick zu machen, sie sind oft etwas ungeschliffen an Sitten und 
halten noch iiber vielen ungezogenen Gewohnheiten; sie respectiren aber mehr 
die Religion, sie liigen nicht so kiinstlich, sie begehen nicht so viel Nieder- 
trichtigkeiten, sie halten mehr iiber Treu und Glauben, als der wahren Ehre 
eines rechtschaffenen Manns, sie lieben ihr Vaterland redlicher, sie leben und 
kleiden sich schlecht. . . . (p. 474)!" 


Courtly society by contrast Moser, citing Montesquieu, finds charac- 
terized by ‘‘Ehrgeitz im Miifiggang, Niedertrichtigkeit mit Hoch- 
muth, Verlangen ohne Arbeit reich zu werden, Eckel vor der Wahrheit, 
Schmeicheley, Verraitherey, Treulosigkeit, Hintansetzung aller Ver- 
bindlichkeitien .. .”’ (p. 353). Is not this again exactly the contrast 
which in the play appears between the hero and Weislingen—even 
down to the mutual emphasis on the country nobility’s simpler stand- 
ards of living? After Weislingen’s capture Gétz says to him (vim, 25): 
“Kénnt’ euch ein hiibsches saubres Kleid geben, ist zwar nur leinen.”’ 
A homely fare of roast lamb and turnips is awaiting them on the table. 
We may add one speech from the corresponding scene in the Urgétz, 
where .the hero says to his prisoner (xxxrx, 28): ‘‘Euch glaub ich 
kommt’s schon seltner dass ihr euch selbst oder eure Giste bedient; 
uns armen Rittersleuten, wichst’s offt in Garten.” Elisabeth—again 
in the Urgétz—tells Maria that being brought up on potatoes (!) and 
turnips has made her as sturdy as she is (xxx1x, 19).— 

The progressive establishment, since the 16th century, of absolute 
monarchical government within the individual German states (as a 
“Rocher von bronce,” to quote Frederick William I of Prussia) was 
paralleled by a weakening of the central imperial government—a 
process, to be sure, that was already well under way as early as the 
13th century. As we have seen, Moser, even at the time of the Seven 
Years’ War and after, stubbornly refused to give up faith in the idea 
of the Reich, which might yet be restored to life if only Emperor and 
Princes would unselfishly respect each other’s rights and together work 
for the weal of the whole. Such thoughts pervade especially his books 
Von dem Deutschen national-Geist (1765) and “Was ist: gut Kayserlich, 
und: nicht gut Kayserlich? (1766). 

Now Goethe was, at the time of the Seven Years’ War, “‘fritzisch”’ 


17 The word “schlecht” is here, of course, to be taken in the sense of “schlicht” 
= simple. 
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like his father. But in Gééz, at least as a poet, he pleads for respect for 
the Emperor, albeit in a tone that in the course of the play becomes 
more and more pessimistic. To Weislingen the hero complains of the 
dishonorable game the Princes are playing with their liege-lord, who is 
full of the best intentions (vm, 32). ““Es lebe der Kaiser!” is his first 
toast as the one remaining bottle of wine refreshes him and his men 
in the besieged castle, and he continues: 

Das soll unser vorletztes Wort sein, wenn wir sterben! Ich lieb’ ihn, denn wir 
haben einerlei Schicksal. Und ich bin noch gliicklicher als er. Er mu den 
Reichsstanden die Mause fangen, inzwischen die Ratten seine Besitzthiimer 


annagen. Ich weif, er wiinscht sich manchmal lieber todt, als langer die Seele 
eines so kriippligen Kérpers zu sein. (vir, 113) 


As a prisoner in Heilbronn Gétz passionately exclaims (vit, 124): 


Tret’ einer auf, und zeuge! Hab’ ich wider den Kaiser, wider das Haus 
Osterreich nur einen Schritt gethan? Hab’ ich nicht von jeher durch alle 
Handlungen bewiesen, da® ich besser als einer fiihle, was Deutschland seinen 
Regenten schuldig ist? und besonders was die Kleinen, die Ritter und Freien 
ihrem Kaiser schuldig sind? 


Yet more significant for our present purposes is Gétz’s preceding 
speech in the first version (xxxrx, 126): 

Sie [die Stinde=Reichsfiirsten] sind die Rebellen, die mit unerhértem Gei- 
zigem Stolz mit unbewehrten Kleinen sich fiittern, und taglich ihro Majestit 
nach dem Kopf wachsen. Die sind’s, die alle schuldige Ehrfurcht ausser 
Augen sezen, und die man lauffen lassen muss, weil der Galgen zu teuer 
werden wiirde, woran sie gehenckt werden sollten. 


Passages of such tenor abound especially in Von dem Deutschen 
national-Geist. Thus Moser laments, e.g., that the Seven Years’ War 
has provided renewed occasion 


uns selbst, in unserer ganzen zerriitteten Verfassung, in dem tiefen Verfall der 
Gesetze, in der Geringschatzung des Richter-Amts im Reich, der iibermiithi- 
gen Gesinnung der Machtigen gegen die Schwichere, in dem. . . der wahren 
Liebe des Vaterlands so dusserst entgegen stehenden Geist des Eigennutzes 
kennen zu lernen. .. . (pp. 8 f.) 


And again: 


Die ganze Grund-Verfassung des Reichs wird verkehrt, indem das Band 
zwischen Haupt und Gliedern .. . aufgeléset und dagegen eine beharrliche 
Vereinigung der Glieder gegen das Haupt zu stiften gesuchet wird... . Als 
Richter im Reich wird ihm [dem Kaiser] die Gewalt, Recht und Gerechtigkeit 
unpartheyisch zu handhaben, erschweret, und der Schutz des Schwachen 
gegen den Miachtigen je langer, je unméglicher gemacht. Der Gewaltsame, 
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der Eigenniitzige, der falsche Freund des Vaterlands, der Verichter der 
Gesetze wird dadurch in seinem Trotz, Kiihnheit und Uebermuth gestarckt. 
(pp. 67 f.) 

His thoughts on what the Reich should and might be, Moser ex- 
presses frequently—most succinctly in his ‘‘Neujahrs-Wunsch an den 


7.18 


Reichs-Tag zu Regensburg vom Jahr 1765 
Sich begniigen mit dem, was die Grund-Gesetze des Vaterlands jedem zu- 
theilen, wiirde zwischen dem Kayser und den Standen unzerstérliche Liebe 
und Vertrauen, gegen die Reichs-Gerichte Verehrung und Gehorsam, und 
unter den Stiinden selbst einen héchstriihmlichen Wetteifer erwecken, wie 
jeder mit gesezmifigem und patriotischem Betragen es dem andern gleich, ja 
zuvor thun mége.... O, daf Ein Geist des Friedens und der Eintracht, Ein 
miichtiger Enthusiasmus vor das Beste des Vaterlands sich unser aller be- 
meistern méchte! 


To work for such unity and national integration, Moser continues, is 
the noble task of those men, assembled in the Imperial Diet, ‘welche 
fiir die Wohlfarth und Freyheit eines Volks ins Ganze zu wachen und 
zu arbeiten gewiirdiget sind.’’ The one and only touchstone of polit- 
ical morality, he states with a similar formulation in the Beherzigungen 
(p. 274), is “die Ruhe und Wohlfarth des gesammten Vaterlands”’ (bold 
print)..Again and again he drives this point home in Was ist: gut Kay- 
serlich, und: nicht gut Kayserlich: 
Das edelste Motiv ist unstreitig dieses, wo eine aufrichtige Liebe des Vater- 
lands, ein redlicher Wunsch um dessen Ruhe- und Wohlstand, eine starke 
innere Ueberzeugung ... von den Pflichten eines Reichs-Stands gegen das 
Vaterland und dessen Oberhaupt, ein riihmlicher Eifer um die Erhaltung des- 
sen beederseitigen Wiirde und Ansehens,... mit einem Wort ein wahrer 
patriotischer Sinn die Triebfeder der Gesinnungen und Handlungen ist. (2nd 
ed., pp. 225 f.) 

. ein Beyspiel der Verehrung, Liebe und Vertrauens gegen das Oberhaupt 
des Reichs . . . (tbid., p. 226) 


.. Ruhe und Ordnung des Ganzen .. . (ibid., p. 228) 
...das Reich und dessen Wohlfarth und Sicherheit . . . (ibid., p. 306) 
Ruhe, Ehre und Sicherheit des Reichs. . . (ibid., p. 320) 
Coupled with these demands is invariably that for mutual considera- 
tion and peaceful relations between the various Reichsstinde within 


the Empire, at least implicitly in the form of warnings against the 
opposite (pp. 300, 312, 329, 333). 


'8 Reprinted in his Neues Patriotisches Archiv fiir Deutschland, 1 (1792), 291 ff. 
The quotations are found on pp. 307 f. 
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Striking are the similarities, both in content and form, when Gotz, 
again in the central scene of the play just before the surrender, thus 
envisages a happier, healthier future (vi, 115): 

Sollten wir nicht hoffen . . . daf$ Verehrung des Kaisers, Fried und Freund- 
schaft der Nachbarn...der kostbarste Familienschatz sein wird, der auf 
Enkel und Urenkel erbt? Jeder wiirde das Seinige erhalten’® und in sich selbst 
vermehren, statt daf§ sie jetzo nicht zuzunehmen glauben, wenn sie nicht 
andere verderben. 

‘‘Wiirden wir hernach auch reiten?”’ asks Georg, und Gétz replies 
that there would still be enough to do. If clearing the mountains of 
wolves were not enough, they would protect the lands of the Emperor, 
‘die Ruhe des Reichs” (Urgétz and some prints of Géfz: ‘die Ruhe des 
Ganzen”’) against its foes. ‘‘Das wire ein Leben! Georg! wenn man 
seine Haut fiir die allgemeine Gliickseligkeit dran setzte!” 

Two minor points should be mentioned, though not emphasized. 

In the Beherzigungen (pp. 345 f.) Moser quotes a speech made by 
Berthold of Mainz at the Diet of Koblenz in 1492. The Archbishop- 
Elector complains that, while the Princes help the Emperor Maxi- 
milian fight and win his wars on the borders of the Reich, they lose 
their own lands and suffer irreparable ruin at home. In the Urgétz an 
Elector of Mainz with insincere pathos exhorts the Reichsstdnde, as- 
sembled at Augsburg, to rally to their supreme liege-lord, and then 
ends his oration with the perfidious words (xxxrx, 81): 
Kommt ihr zuriick und findet eure Schlésser verheert, euer Geschlecht ver- 
trieben, eure Besiztiimer éde! O so denckt, der Krieg, den ihr an den Grinzen 
fiihrtet, habe in dem Herzen des Reichs gebrandt, und ihr habet der allge- 
meinen Ruh und Gliickseeligkeit die eurige aufgeopfert, die Ruinen eurer 
Schlésser werden kiinftigen Zeiten herrliche Denckmale seyn, und laut aus- 
rufen: so gehorchten sie ihrer Pflicht. und so geschah ihres Kaysers Wille. 


Twice in Moser’s writings I came across the word ‘‘Selbsthiilfe.’’° 
It will be remembered that in Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe first 
introduces Gétz as “‘die Gestalt eines rohen, wohlmeinenden Selbst- 
helfers in wilder anarchischer Zeit.” “‘Selbsthelfer’’ seems to be a 
Goethean coinage (Paul Fischer, Goethe-Wortschatz, Leipzig, 1929). 


19 Cf. Moser (above): “‘...was die Grund-Gesetze des Vaterlands jedem zu- 
theilen.” 

20 In “Patriotische Gedanken von der Staats-Freygeisterey” (Gesammelie mora- 
lische und politische Schriften, Frankfurt, 1763/64, 1, 122) the term is applied to the dis- 
loyal behavior of the Princes of the 18th century towards the Emperor; in Was ist: 
gut Kayserlich .. . (2nd ed., p. 16) it refers to medieval vassals. In both instances the 
expression is used censoriously. 
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“Selbsthilfe”’ is listed in Adelung’s and Campe’s dictionaries; I have 
not, nowever, succeeded in determining its provenience and frequency 
prior to Goethe’s ‘‘Selbsthelfer.” It appears at least possible that the 
latter derivative is an echo of Moser’s usage. 


We have assembled a goodly number of parallels between Gétz and 
Moser’s writings; doubtless some are more striking than others. What 
are our conclusions? Certainly not, that Goethe in any way planfully, 
or even consciously, drew on Moser’s works. But it does seem pos- 
sible, indeed probable, that the drama reflects many of the elder 
author’s political and social tenets and that some of the verbal paral- 
lels are more than fortuitous—be it that Goethe was directly familiar 
with the works investigated in our present study, be it that such ideas 
and even phrasings reached him indirectly through Moser’s friend, 
Susanna von Klettenberg. In any case, there are curious resemblances 
which should in themselves be of interest to the student of the 18th 
century and which appeared to be worth recording, no matter how 
plausible or implausible the hypothesis (and I am presenting no more 
than that) of an actual connection between Géiz von Berlichingen 
and some of Moser’s publications may be. Certainly these resem- 
blances, taken by themselves as internal evidence, seem to me to be 
fully as concrete as those between the drama and the writings of 
Justus Moser, if not more so. There is, to be sure, far more abundant 
and specific external evidence regarding the latter’s influence on the 
Goethe of the Storm and Stress period. Still, in his maturity the poet 
was deeply conscious of being indebted to Friedrich Carl von Moser, 
too, for much of his early intellectual development.” 

DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Illinois 


*1T had originally hoped to include in this study an examination of Moser’s 
Patriotische Briefe of 1767: unfortunately, however, no copy could be located in any 
library in the United States. 
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JOHAN JOHAN AND ITS DEBT TO 
FRENCH FARCE 


THE SCHOLARSHIP concerning John Heywood’s interlude’ A Mery 
Play Betwene Johan Johan, the Husbande, Tyb, his Wyfe, and Syr 
Jhan, the Preest dwells almost exclusively on that play’s derivation, 
in its essential aspects, from a French farce called La Farce Nouvelle 
Tres Bonne et Fort Joyeuse De Pernet Qui Va Au Vin. The original 
and principal exponent of this view, which so undercuts the claim to 
originality of one of the first successful English comedies, was Pro- 
fessor Karl Young. He expressed the opinion of all those who subse- 
quently considered the relations of the two plays when he said that 
Heywood: 


borrowed from it [Pernet] at least [italics mine] the plot, type, characters, 
and main incidents of John.? 


Johan Johan offers singularly slight opportunity for scholarship. 
There are no other apparent sources, no conflicting texts, and the 
play has had no known direct influence on other works. This must be 
one reason for the preoccupation of Young and his principal disciple, 
Ian Maxwell, with drawing comparisons between Johan Johan and 
Pernet, and for the approval of their work by the other recent com- 
mentators and editors concerned with the play. The other reason 
seems to derive from a failure to read Johan Johan with critical care. 
Such a reading reveals not only the superficial quality of the English 
play’s debt to Pernet, but also the fact that its superiority to the 


farce is so great, and of such a nature, that the artistic originality it 


represents cannot be denied. 

This paper will first review the scholarship concerning the Johan 
Johan-Pernet analogue, then discuss the extent and nature of the 
demonstrable debt of the English work to the French, and finally 
compare the two works critically, in an attempt to restore the proper 
perspective for a fair judgment of Heywood’s play. 

Pernet is not one of the best of a type of dramatic production that 
flourished in France in the fifteenth century and was still popular there 
in Heywood’s day. There is ample biographical evidence that a man 


1 I am assuming, with the majority of the scholars, that Heywood was the author 
of the play. For a comprehensive discussion of this question, see R. de la Bére, John 
Heywood, Entertainer (London, 1937), pp. 83-87. 

2 Karl Young, “The Influence of French Farce Upon the Plays of John Heywood,” 
MP, 1 (1904), 106. 
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with Heywood’s education, court affiliations and intellectual asso- 
ciates could be familiar with Pernet. 
Pernet runs as follows: 


’ 


The play opens with “La Femme” searching for her husband ‘‘Pernet,” 
and complaining of his gluttony. ‘““L’Amoureux” expresses a desire to see his 
mistress and accosts her. They flirt, she warning him repeatedly to guard her 
reputation. Pernet comes on the scene remarking, “‘Ha, je le voy, j’en suis 
jaloux.’’ La Femme sees Pernet, and warns L’Amoureux, who bids her “Adieu, 
Cousine.”’ She understands the ruse, and replies, “Adieu, Cousin.” She then 
tells Pernet that, according to ‘“‘vostre cousin germain,” he is ‘‘gentilhomme.”’ 
There is some humorous discussion of Pernet’s newly discovered social posi- 
tion (of which he is skeptical, since his father had been a vacher), and then 
“Le Cousin” returns, greets his “‘cousine”’ with an ardent kiss, and sends 
Pernet for wine, providing the money. After unsuccessfully trying to get his 
wife to go instead, the suspicious Pernet leaves, but returns almost immedi- 
ately for a pot. He proceeds to interrupt the lovers eight times in the next 
sixty lines or so. Finally he asks if he should bring something to eat, Le 
Cousin gives him money for a “chappon en paste” and, apparently now 
satisfied with the price for leaving them alone, he goes. He soliloquizes on his 
folly, however, and states that he will be a “jenin parfaict.”” Then he returns 
with the food, and Le Cousin immediately informs him of “Ung subtil affaire, 

Dont vous serez riche a jamais.” Pernet is told to chafe a piece of wax. He 
asks if he must do this while they banquet, remarks “‘Je crois que ce pasté est 
bon.” He is told that he must lose no time. He sits chafing wax by the fire, 
and complaining, and Le Cousin closes the farce with a pair of couplets be- 
ginning ‘‘Conclus et conqueste.” 


‘ 


Johan Johan has 678 lines, Pernet 315, or less than half as many. 
It is apparent from the summary above that the farce has at least as 
much action as Heywood’s play, and, as one might expect, the whole 
thing is very fast-paced, with relatively little dialogue. Both the brev- 
ity of the farce and the above summary indicate that the humor is one 
of situation, that the burden of comedy is placed on the action, with 
the only comedy of character that concerning Pernet’s gullibility 
and social climbing. The characters of La Femme and L’Amoureux-Le 
Cousin are as flat, as lacking in comic characterization, as the names 
indicate. 

Those who would establish Pernet as the source for Johan Johan 
point to the similarity in the number and the nature of the characters. 
This is meaningless, of course. Any short work, be it play or story, 
which deals with cuckoldry, must have three persons involved, and 
need have no more than three, by the very nature of a triangle. Pernet 
is a cuckold, and so is Johan Johan, but the former is corrupt, the 
latter merely weak and foolish and very lovable. The type of the 
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shrewish, promiscuous wife is as old as literature, and the lover in 
Pernet is in no sense a parallel of Syr Jhan. Regarding characteriza- 
tion, Johan Johan is closer to Chaucer’s Shipman’s Tale than to Per- 
net. The reletionships of the three characters in each of the two Eng- 
lish pieces are identical, the lover being not a strange ‘‘amoureux”’ who 
perpetrates an imposture, but the family priest. And to parallel the 
hypocritical Syr Jhan who cuckolds and gulls Johan Johan so out- 
rageously is a Chaucerian cleric with a similar character and function 
named—‘“‘daun John.” My purpose is not to establish Chaucer as a 
source for Johan Johan, but rather to point out that the very impor- 
tant element of characterization and, more important, the playwright’s 
apparent conception of the nature of comic character, have nothing to 
do with Pernet. No debt can be shown for the types of the characters, 
and the relationships among them and treatment of them are com- 
pletely dissimilar. 

In connection with the action, it is to be observed that the only 
similarity of situation between the two plays which is not common in 
stories of the cuckoldry type is the scene in which, in both plays, the 
husband chafes wax by the fire and complains, and the wife and lover 
enjoy a meat pastry.* In Pernet, this situation is merely set up, and 
the plays ends. In Johan Johan, the situation occupies more than one- 
third of the play. This sequence in Johan Johan is almost as long as all 
of Pernet. 

In conclusion, the general points of difference between the two 
plays to be borne in mind while reviewing all the particular parallels 
offered as evidence of great indebtedness are: (1) difference in the 
nature of the comedy—chiefly situational in Pernet, utilizing situa- 
tion, language and character in Johan Johan; (2) difference in the 
conception of comic character; and (3) difference in the major portion 
of the action. 





What is apparently the first reference to a possible parallel be- 
tween Pernet and Johan Johan was made, perhaps significantly, by a 
French student of English literature, the diplomat and man of letters, 
Jules Jusserand. In 1878 he published his Le Théatre en Angleterre. A 
note to the discussion of Johan Johan reads, in part: 


3 Pernet is assumed to be earlier than Johan Johan, and therefore the source play. 
The question of a possible common source for the wax-chafing scene, for some reason 
undiscovered, is dismissed by the scholars concerned with what seems to me unjustified 
rashness. 
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Comparer cette piéce a la Farce de Pernet.... Dans la Farce de Pernet . .- 

on envoie le mari trompé chercher du vin 4 la cave, et on lui fait, comme dans 
la piéce anglaise, chauffer de la cire. . . .* 
In 1899, Adolphus W. Ward attached to his discussion of Johan Johan 
(in A History of English Literature) a note containing the title of Per- 
net and two lines of Pernet’s complaint about chafing the wax.’ It is 
not, however, until the introductory essay to the play by A. W. Pollard 
(in Gayley’s Representative English Comedies, published in 1903) that 
the step between noting a parallel in the wax-chafing scenes, and sug- 
gesting a possible influence upon Heywood, is taken: 

One of the incidents of the play, the melting of the wax by the fire, oc- 
curs also in a contemporary French Farce . . . de Pernet qui Va au Vin, and it 


is certainly in the French farces that we find the nearest approach in tone and 
treatment, as well as in form, to. .,. Johan Johan.® 


The following year saw the publication of Professor Young’s article, 
“The Influence of French Farce Upon the Plays of John Heywood,” 
in which an attempt was made to show that the “tone and treatment” 
’ of Johan Johan were not only similar to French farce, as 
Pollard had claimed, but were directly influenced by Pernet. 

Aside from a number of verbal parallels which he himself character- 
izes as “‘of slight importance,” and only one of which can be called 
truly “‘parallel,’”’ Young lists seven points of ‘“‘striking”’ similarity: 


and ‘‘form’ 


(1) Each play is a perfect example of what in France was called farce. 

(2) The plays treat the same well-established type of farce, namely, that 
in which occur the wife, the lover, and the henpecked, cuckolded husband. 

(3) Both plays are conventional in the husband’s suspicious inquiring 
concerning the third person. 

(4) The husband in both plays is made to go reluctantly to get beverage 
for his hated guest. 

(5) In both plays the lovers eat a pie and give no share of it to the 
husband. 

(6) The lovers in the two plays show the same suspicious familiarity. 

(7) Most striking of all, in both plays the device for diverting the hus- 
band’s attention is the very unusual one of chafing wax at the fire.’ 


The first of Young’s points cannot be admitted. The French term 
farce might be applied to any short, dramatic piece of one scene of a 


* Jules Jusserand, Le Théatre en Angleterre (Paris, 1878), pp. 160-161, note 3. 

5 Adolphus William Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature (London, 
1899), 1, p. 244, note 2. 

® Representative English Comedies, ed. Charles Mills Gayley (New York, 1930), 
p. 12. 
7 Young, p. 103. 
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purely humorous nature. Heywood might have merely dramatized 
the fabliau-type story long a part of the native literature. At any rate, 
that Pernet and Johan Johan are of the same genre is no argument for 
their similarity. 

The “similar” cast of characters referred to in (2) has been dis- 
cussed above, in another context. The comic treatment of cuckoldry 
practically prescribes a husband, a wife and a lover. The fabliau of- 
fers many examples of this. Finally, a closer parallel (though not at 
all a significant one) obtains, as has been said, with the characters in 
Chaucer’s Shipman’s Tale. 

Young’s third point is an insignificant one. There is much more 
humor in a husband’s being suspicious, than in his being unconscious 
of any possible irregularity. That both plays take advantage of this 
fact proves nothing. 

The similarity in (4) is a valid one, apparently. But it is not a close 
similarity, and in the difference lies an indication of the difference be- 
tween the two plays. This point will be developed further below. 

The fifth point also concerns a valid parallel, and probably an in- 
fluence, though the meat pasty is a stock farce element. Again the dif- 
ference in treatment in the two plays requires further discussion. 

The familiarity of the lovers referred to in (6), like (3), the sus- 
picious inquiring of the husbands, shows merely that the authors of 
both plays made use of the comic potential of the cuckoldry situation. 

The final point is, of course, the only important one, and the one 
which was innocently made by previous scholars, unaware of the in- 
firm structure that was to be built upon that base. There is a clear 
parallel. Not only the chafing of wax is significant but, and this has 
never been noted previously, the fact that the wax is chafed while 
the lovers eat a meat pasty! The parallel is between two comic situa- 
tions, including the details of the consumption by lovers of a meat 
pasty and the chafing by a husband of wax. All these elements are one 
parallel, and a significant one, since the situation is the climax of one 
play and the climactic scene of the other. It is clear, then, that the im- 
portant parallel is not in the wax-chafing, but in the situation in which 
the wax-chafing is a striking and unique detail—the probable reason 
for its being stressed. The meat pasty, though not unique to Pernet, 
associates with the rest of the total situation to form a whole used by 
Heywood in a way which will be discussed when the two plays are 
compared. 

In a further discussion of the wax-chafing scenes, Young attempts 
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to explain away the lack of parallel in the abrupt end of Pernet and 
the development of the situation of wax-chafing-banquet in Johan 
Johan. He is clearly trying to further establish the parallel—that is, 
Heywood’s indebtedness to Pernel (and consequently his slighter in- 
genuity than if the final scene were original). Young says: 

Since this situation of the lovers dining convivially while the husband 
ludicrously toils at the fire is quite ideal for farce treatment, we may easily 
believe that the writer of Pernet must have developed the situation along 
somewhat the lines of the last third of Heywood’s play.® 


It is not at all easy to believe this on the basis of Young’s reason- 
ing. Pernet is the approximate length of most farces, while Johan 
Johan is longer than almost any now extant.’ And, although Young 
holds that the play was cut between Pernet’s four-line complaint 
about chafing the wax and Le Cousin’s four-line conclusion, there is no 
lack of continuity here. Furthermore Ian Maxwell, who supports and 
elaborates Young’s thesis of indebtedness to Pernet, contradicts his 
predecessor in this respect, and demonstrates that the whole point of 
the conclusion requires this abrupt treatment. Maxwell’s thoroughly 
convincing argument will be discussed in another connection. More 
pertinent here is the evidence he offers of influence of Pernet on Johan 
Johan. 

Maxwell arranges his parallels into two groups: “Main Themes,” 
main themes” are: 


“ec 


and ‘‘Details.”’ The three 

1) Pernet complains in an aside and, when challenged by his wife, 
rather than repeat what he has said, substitutes a harmless statement 
that sounds like the more controversial one. Johan Johan does this 
not once, but many times. He not only complains but rails at his wife, 
and insults her gloriously. And repeatedly challenged, he repeatedly 
retreats into a harmless substitute; 

2) “both plays contain long and carefully elaborated scenes turn- 
ing on the humours of postponed departure.’ 

3) ‘‘Each husband is set to chafe wax by the fire while wife and 
lover consume a pie. In the farce this scheme is suggested by the wife 
in her husband’s absence, and in John we infer that it has been con- 


cocted by the lovers off stage.’’™ 


8 [bid., p. 104. 

»See Ancien Théatre Francois, ed. M. Viollet Le Duc (Paris, 1854), especially 
vol. I 

© Tan Maxwell, French Farce and John Heywood (Melbourne, 1946), p. 60. 

" Tbid., p. 61. 
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The first of Maxwell’s “‘main themes’”’ is certainly a valid parallel. 
One hesitates, however, to think of an “‘influence.”’ The device is very 
popular in comedy and is even (often jestingly) used in everyday life. 
There is no way of disproving the contention of “‘influence,” however, 
and, tentatively granting it, we will be obliged to compare the use 
made of the device in the two plays. 

Maxwell’s second ostensible parallel cannot be granted, because 
the situations in the two plays, in which the characters delay leaving, 
are completely different. In Pernel, the lovers are trying to get rid of 
the husband, and he is trying to avoid leaving them alone, or at least 
to test his suspicions by catching them unawares. On the other hand, 
Tyb is sending Johan Johan to fetch Syr Jhan, and he delays going to 
complain about the latter and Tyb in his asides, and to do the things 
Tyb orders him to—set the table, bring her the bread, and so forth. 
The fact that departure is delayed in the two plays is of little signifi- 
cance in itself. Hamlet, about to travel to England, also delays de- 
parture. Finally, there can be no question of parallel, because, when 
the situation analogous to that in which Pernet delays occurs in 
Johan Johan (when Tyb sends her husband for water), Johan Johan 
goes immediately, and he does not duplicate the action of Pernet by 
returning repeatedly. Thus, no parallel exists in this respect, and none 
was intended to exist. 

Maxwell’s third ‘“‘main theme”’ is the ubiquitous wax-chafing. He 
also places the stress on the unique detail, although there seems to be a 
recognition that the situations are significantly similar. This point re- 
quires no further discussion, except the reiteration that, in the one 
instance of a seemingly real and fairly important debt, the very schol- 
ars who go to great lengths to establish unjustified “parallels” narrow 
the extent of this debt from a whole central comic situation to the mere 
details involved in that situation. 

Turning to the parallel “details” listed by Maxwell, one finds a 
group of sixteen examples of verbal parallel, prefaced by the state- 
ment that. 

Close verbal likeness is not to be looked for, and perhaps only the last of the 


parallels cited would individually have great probative force; but the collec- 
tive weight of all is considerable.” 


It would not do to devote extensive attention to Maxwell’s “‘details.” 
Examination of them will reveal that most are citations of parallels 
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that would be likely in any comic cuckoldry situation, and that some 
are attempts to draw parallels of language or action by extracting 
from context. For example, Maxwell says, ‘‘Each husband tries to send 
his wife instead of himself.’”’"™ This is merely an aspect of the second 
‘‘main theme,” discussed above. Pernet does not want to leave the 
lovers alone. Johan Johan merely wants to avoid having to suffer the 
shame of inviting the man who cuckolds him to dinner. The different 
contexts invalidate any similarity of wish or action in this respect. 
The last “‘detail,”’ the one which Maxwell credits with having “great 
probative force,” seems to be a true parallel: 
16. Each husband approaches the table on the pretext of saying grace, 
and is repulsed. 
Pernet Vous iray-ge signer la table? 
Je scay bien le benedicité. 
Cousin Faictes ce que j’ay recité. 


John What I come to blysse the bord swete wyfe 
It is my custome now and than 
Mych good do it you / master syr [hain 

Tyb Go chafe the wax / and here no lenger tary." 


This valid parallel (which was already remarked by A. W. Pollard ina 
note ‘to his edition of the text)” further reinforces the view that the 
total situation in which the various details appear was borrowed by 
Heywood. Indeed, not only the strength of the parallels in the wax- 
chafing-banquet situation, but the weakness of those suggested by 
Young and Maxwell which do not involve this situation, tend to bear 
out my contention. 

In conclusion, it may be said that except for the similar use of the 
aside, and the rather dubious parallel of both husbands being sent for 
beverage, the only clear similarity in the two plays is one of a comic 
situation which rests on two identical physical details and has a fur- 
ther parallel in the husbands’ attempts to bless the board. The very 
few admissible examples of verbal parallel occur in this phase of the 
two plays (for example: “By the good lorde, this is a pyteous warke,” 
“C’est ung tres povre passetempts’’). This then is the extent of explicit 
borrowing from Pernet. It remains for us to determine to what extent 
the consensus of scholarly opinion about the play is valid, to deter- 
mine whether what may be the first pure comedy in English is in real- 
ity a derived work. 


3 Tbid., p. 62. 4 Tbid., p. 65. 
5 Gayley, p. 80, note 1. 
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What endears Johan Johan immediately to the reader is his open- 
ing soliloquy. He is a timid, henpecked, blustering, foolish cuckold, 
and a very likeable one. The character revealed in the soliloquy is 
funny, and the language in which the revelation is made (the auto-de- 
bate, the curses, the raillery over Tyb and Syr Jhan) is also funny. 
In addition, Heywood has deftly presented a picture of the situation 
in Johan Johan’s household. One may expect to see Syr Jhan during 
this play. 

Compared with the opening of Heywood’s play, which so well 
blends comic characterization and comic language, and even prepares 
for the comic action, Pernet begins with a short seven-line complaint by 
La Femme. The complaint about the spouse seems to be very common 
in farce, and is completely conventional in Pernet. Heywood may have 
gotten his idea for Johan Johan’s soliloquy from this convention, but 
he turned a mere stylized remark about a husband’s gluttony or a 
wife’s unfaithfulness into a rich speech one third the length of the 
average farce. 

In Heywood’s play, the pace of the comedy only increases with the 
end of the hero’s complaint: 


But in fayth all these wordes be in wast, 

For I thynke the matter is done and past; 

And when she cometh home she wyll begyn to chyde, 

But she shall have her payment styk by her syde; 

For I shall order her, for all her brawlyng, 

That she shall repent to go a catter wawlyng. 
Tyb. Why, whom wylt thou beate, I say, thou knave? 
Johan. Who, I Tyb? none, so God me save."* 


The discussion between the pair soon concerns itself with Tyb’s 
afternoon activities, and her association with her confessor. In con- 
trast to this consistently comic development, Pernet has, following La 
Femme’s seven-line complaint, a short statement by L’Amoureux 
that he will seek out his mistress. They meet: 


L’ Amoureux. Et, m’amour! 
) La Femme. Monsieur mon amy, 
Dieu vous mette en ceste voye 
Pourvu que Pernet ne vous voye. 
Prendre fault garde sur ce pas. 


‘6 John Heywood, A Mery Play Between Johan Johan, the Husbande, Tyb, His 
W yfe, and Syr Than, the Preest (London? : “Reprinted at the Chiswick Press by C. Whit- 
tingham,” c. 1830?), p. 6. (Hereafter referred to as Johan Johan.) 
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Ainsi que ne pourchassez pas 
Mon deshonneur pour recompense.!” 


One is forced to wonder what conception of comedy would ever permit 
the ruin of the comic fabric by an incongruous concern with reputa- 
tion. And this is done repeatedly in the following lines: 


Dont j’aye deshonneur et reproche'® 
Monsieur, vous me ferez infame.!® 


These are not only individual defects, but point up a contrast between 
the forced imposture and trickery (that is, forced on La Femme and 
L’Amoureux by circumstances), and the delightfully outrageous and 
carefully laid plot of Tyb and Syr Jhan, perpetrated with full inten- 
tion. While the comedy in Pernet is on the levels of buffoonery and 
imposture, Johan Johan has these levels, and the ultimate level of 
irony. I will endeavor to show that what I say is true not only of the 
opening scenes, but of the two plays as a whole. 

The differences in characterization in the two plays have been dis- 
cussed in a general way, and it has been stated that Heywood devel- 
oped the persons in his play for comedy of character, while the author 
of Pernet did not. However, the contrast is not merely between a posi- 
tive condition and a neutral one, but rather between a positive and a 
negative. A comparison of the characters in the two plays shows that, 
to a great extent, the author of Pernet mars the comic quality of his 
characters. Whatever slight characterization he presents seems to 
produce this effect. 

To begin with the zespective title characters, Johan Johan mani- 
fests throughout the play the gullibility, cowardice and bluster re- 
vealed in his soliloquy. He is sympathetic, however, and at the end of 
the play actually rises in protest for a brief moment. He is never made 
less than a buffoon, and sympathy is never turned into pity at the 
expense of amusement. And all takes place in a moral void. In con- 
trast, Pernet is a lot less appealing than Johan Johan, not merely be- 
cause one known less about him, sees and hears less of him, but also 
because the few things that are known are his silly social-climbing, his 
gluttony and avarice, and his willingness to be cuckolded for the price 
of a capon pasty. I do not suggest that these characteristics are in 
themselves anything but the best sources of comic characterization. 
However, in Pernet they are placed in a moral framework. Unlike 
Johan Johan, Pernet is punished for his faults. L;Amoureux is a kind 
of scourge. This is the reason why Pernet is the only buffoon in the 


17 Ancien Théatre Frangois, p. 196. 18 Thid. 19 Thid., p. 197. 
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play, the only character mocked, in contrast to the situation in Johan 
Johan. L’Amoureux and La Femme are gulling Pernet by working 
not on human weaknesses, like gullibility and timidity, but on vices, 
like social-climbing, gluttony and avarice. And when Pernet’s utter 
defeat is given a moral foundation (as it is) and thus the activities of 
the other characters a moral function, the comic fabric has been broken 
by sobriety. But, in addition to the effect on the play as a whole of 
this depiction of Pernet, there are definite sacrifices in comedy of char- 
acterization. For example, a willing cuckold who is gulled out of his 
share of a meat pasty (Pernet) is not as funny as an unwilling cuckold 
who is gulled about both the pasty and the cuckoldry (Johan Johan), 
since he has been duped less audaciously and outrageously. Also, 
the suffering wax-chafer who is made to do what he does because of 
his avarice is not as funny as one who is simply bullied by his over- 
bearing wife and hoodwinked by her priest-lover into the same situa- 
tion. And the action in each of the respective cases which brings about 
the situation is not equally funny. Before leaving a comparison of 
Pernet and Johan Johan, it may be well to mention a detail that in- 
volves the question of comic language as completely as characteriza- 
tion. Pernet’s first speech is four lines long, beginning: 


Ha, je le voy, j’en suis jaloux.”° 


The ridiculousness of such a statement of the presupposed, in com- 
parison to the opening soliloquy of Johan Johan, is obvious. The rela- 
tionship in dramatic and comic quality between the two characters 
prevails throughout. 

The important defect in the treatment of La Femme has been 
mentioned in another connection. Her continual preoccupation with her 
reputation, so incongruous in a farce situation, is also incongruous in 
a farce character, or in a comic character of any type, because it is not 
treated humorously. Nothing is made of it either by any of the char- 
acters or by the author, so that the only reason for its inclusion ap- 
pears to be “This is the way such a woman acts in real life.’”” Needless 
to say, this reason is insufficient for the inclusion in the play of a de- 
tail which, treated in no way humorously, but just presented, is ex- 
tremely damaging to the comedy. As a result of this trait, La Femme’s 
deceit seems shabby rather than outrageous. The difference between 
her and the delightful scoundrel Tyb should be obvious. 

It is really in the treatment of the respective lovers that the con- 
trast in the characterization in Pernet and in Johan Johan is most 


© Ibid., p. 198. 
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marked. L’Amoureux is the least delineated of the three characters in 
Pernet. He does not even seem to have any poorly chosen traits, like 
the other characters. He is thus chiefly a force, a necessary vehicle 
for the development of the action. He reveals no personal trait other 
than clever guile, and does not at ail, in himself, affect our interest or 
sense of humor. In contrast to him, Heywood has presented Syr Jhan. 
Syr Jhan’s characterization begins with the very fact that he is a 
priest and a lecher, and the continual references to him prior to his 
appearance are character depiction which never falls to the level of 
sobriety: 
Tyb. ... by my soul, I never go to Syr Jhan 
But I fynde hym lyke an holy man, 
For eyether he is sayenge his devotion, 
or else he is goynge in processyon. 
Johan. Yea, rounde about the bed doth he go, 
You two together and no mo; 
And for to fynysshe the procession, 
He lepeth up and thou lyest downe.”! 


Tyb. Mary, I perceyve very playne 
That thou hast Syr Jhan somewhat in suspect; 
But by my soule, as far as I conject, 
He is virtuouse and full of charyte. 
Johan. In fayth, all the towne knoweth better that he 
is a hore monger, a haunter of the stewes, 
A lyer, a wretche, a maker of stryfe 
Better than they knowe that thou art my good wyfe.” 


When he makes his appearance, Syr Jhan is far from a disappoint- 
ment. He is clearly the master-mind of a conspiracy with Tyb. He 
insists that she is angry with him, that he does not wish to visit her, 
invites Johan Johan to stay and share a meat pie with him. He is 
greatly surprised when he learns that the meat pie is at Johan Johan’s 
house. This will necessitate his having to visit with Johan and his 
virtuous wife. And Tyb is exceedingly virtuous, as Syr Jhan goes to 
pains to point out: 
Syr J. Yet thou thynkyst amys, peradventure, 
That of her body she shuld not be a good woman, 
But I shall tell thee what I have done, Johan, 


For that matter; she and I be somtyme aloft, 
And I do lye uppon her, many a tyme and oft 


21 Johan Johan, p. 9. % Tbid., p. 12. 
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To prove her, yet could I never espy 

That ever any dyd worse with her than I.” 
Syr Jhan’s irony is compounded by the effect his character testimonial 
has. For it completely restores Johan Johan’s trust of the priest. 

This study of the characters in the two plays should remove any 
lingering doubts of the difference in kind of Heywood’s characters 
from those of Pernet. The types of the characters are all common in 
mediaeval literature. Where there is room for direct influence, in the 
conception and exploitation of comic characterization, there is a rather 
sharp contrast between the two plays. 

A comparison of the action of the two plays reveals, no less than a 
comparison of the language and the characters, the superiority of 
Johan Johan. Aside from the wax-chafing-banquet situation, the only ( ti 
element of the action that Heywood seems to have taken from Pernet 
is the despatch of the husband for beverage for the guest. The re- 
mainder of Johan Johan up to the major borrowing is in no way in- 
debted to Pernet, and, whereas the farce ends with the setting up of the 
wax-chafing-banquet situation, this situation is developed in Johan 
Johan until finally Johan Johan loses his temper, gathers his courage, 
and attacks the lovers. They leave, and he announces to the audience 
the necessity of following them “To se yf they do me any vylany.” 
The action of Johan Johan, then, departs from that of Pernet imme- 
diately after the borrowed situation. 

It has been mentioned that Young thought Pernet to have origi- 
nally contained the full final scene presented in Johan Johan. He is con- 
tent to have the farce share the defective ending in order to have a 
fuller “‘parallel.’”’”’ Maxwell effectively rebuts this point, however. He 
points out that “chauffer la cire” was an expression meaning “to at- 
tend long for a promised good turne.”* Thus, Maxwell says, the scene 
with which the farce ends is the true conclusion, since Pernet is being 
mocked and punished for his previous social-climbing, the function of 
the “‘pun-in-action” of his being made to “chauffer la cire.”’ There is 
no reason to disagree with Maxwell’s contention that the farce is com- 
plete as we have it. One must disagree, however, that the pun is suffi- 
cient motivation for Pernet’s assuming his ignominious position. 
L’Amoureux’ suggestion to Pernet that chafing wax can make him a 
fortune is, of course, fantastic, and the latter’s complete acceptance 
of it, and sacrifice of his portion of the pasty and wine because he can- 
not lose any time, are completely unmotivated. The “‘chauffer la cire”’ 


% [bid., pp. 17-18. * Maxwell, p. 58. / 
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pun at the climax of the play would have added richness of meaning, 
had the action associated with it been motivated. But a pun cannot 
motivate itself. Maxwell seems to have made the common mistake of 
assuming that when something is exceedingly meaningful or well-pre- 
sented, in itself, it is therefore completely acceptable as an element of 
the work which contains it. The truth of the matter seems to be that, 
pun or no, the author of Pernet failed to give dramatic motivation to 
the climactic element in the play. The audience is left unconvinced 
that the much-mentioned situation of the husband’s chafing wax 
should exist at all in Pernet. This unmotivated situation, and the 
husband’s trip for beverage, are what Heywood took from Pernet. 
Needless to say, the two things are not tied together in the farce, nor 
is the wax-chafing asociated logically with any other element in the 
action. 

A comparison of the action of Johan Johan with that of Pernet re- 
veals that Heywood has not borrowed, he has stolen. He has incor- 
porated what he has taken with his own property into a completely 
unified, fully motivated whole. The meat pasty, which is the hastily 
improvised response of L’Amoureux to Pernet’s remonstrance, makes 
its appearance at the very beginning of Johan Johan. It then functions 
as the reason for Syr Jhan’s visit to the house. In preparation for the 
dinner, Johan Johan is sent for “beverage” (water). But the pail has a 
mysterious hole in it. Just as mysteriously, Syr Jhan has two candles 
given him by his “gossyp Margery,” (‘‘the erranst baud betweene this 
and Rome”’), and Johun Johan is put to work fixing the pail, the blame 
for damaging which has been put on him. In this way, all the elements 
of the action are logically and tightly united, and the climactic situa- 
tion, the situation unmotivated in Pernet, and stolen, is fully moti- 
vated by Heywood. 

But structural unity is not all Heywood has endowed his action 
with. There is a pattern of dramatic irony throughout the play, for 
the whole of the action is the record of one grand hoax being played 
on Johan Johan by his wife and the very clever priest. Here is gulling 
at its height. And the recognition of each new element in the scheme 
of Tyb and Syr Jhan, as that scheme unfolds, affords us new enjoy- 
ment, and the opportunity to appreciate anew the irony of the whole 


intrigue. 
How far superior Heywood’s structure and action are to those of 
Pernet, both in paralleled and non-paralleled aspects, is obvious. 
Perhaps the crowning achievement of Heywood with respect to 
the borrowings from Pernet concerns the meat pasty. Tyb offers the 
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pie as the reason for her being away, when Johan Johan has just 
finished telling the audience that she is probably cuckolding him with 
the priest. Tyb, Syr Jhan, and the bawd Margery have made the pie. 
The pie becomes immediately, and remains throughout the play, the 
focus of attention of all three characters, although it is apparent that 
all three characters are really vitally concerned about the cuckoldry 
of one of them by the other two. 

In terms of the action, the purpose of the gulling of Johan Johan 
is to eliminate him as a sharer in the pie. But one is led to ask, “‘where 
is the bawd, Margery?” We are told that she helped make the pie, but 
she doesn’t appear in the play to help eat it. We know what the func- 
tion of a bawd is, and that such a person does not share in the enjoy- 
ment of that which she helps create. On this basis, the pie, just a pie on 
the literal level, and completely valid as such on that level, comes to 
represent the love-making of Tyb and Syr Jhan, which was brought 
about with the help of Margery, which has been a central concern to 
the lovers and to Johan Johan, and which they succeed, as a result of 
their plot, in enjoying, and in frustrating him thereby. 

The nature of the borrowings Heywood made has been determined 
—he borrowed the wax-chafing-banquet situation with its main ele- 
ments and a few details of action and language, he probably borrowed 
the detail of sending the husband for beverage for the lover, and he 
may have borrowed the device of the aside which is altered when 
challenged. What Heywood did with his borrowings, how they com- 
pare as they appear in Johan Johan with the originals in Pernet, has 
been considered. And, finally, Heywood’s creation and the farce have 
been compared as works of dramatic comedy. In view of the conclu- 
sions arrived at in these three areas of inquiry, one can only reject the 
assertion of Young previously quoted: 


Heywood . . . borrowed from it [Pernet] at least the plot, type, charac- 
ters, and main incidents of John.* 


and that of Maxwell: 


We see then that each of Heywood’s essential comic ideas was present in 
Pernet. ... Heywood has adapted and developed the given themes, but he 
has added nothing entirely new.* 


But the fact is, of course, that Heywood’s debt to Pernet is slight, while 
his accomplishment is considerable. 
STANLEY SULTAN 
Yale University 


* Maxwell, p. 61. 








THE HENRY V CHORUSES IN THE FIRST FOLIO 


AS THE FINAL notation! in the 1765 edition of Henry V, Samuel John- 
son wrote, 
The lines given to the chorus have many admirers; but the truth is, that in 
them a little may be praised, and much must be forgiven; nor can it be easily 
discovered why the intelligence given by the chorus is more necessary in this 
play than in many others where it is omitted. 
Though critics since Johnson’s time have been divided as to the pur- 
pose, if not the quality, of the choruses, all seem to agree that the five 
prologues and epilogue in the 1623 Folio were written by Shakespeare 
for the first public theatre performance of the play in the spring or 
summer of 1599. Lines 30-34? in Chorus V, 

Were now the general of our gracious Empress 

(As in good time he may) from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit 

To welcome him, 
generally seized upon as a direct reference to Essex—who is known 
to have been sent to Ireland in command of the English forces in 
April, 1599, and to have returned September 28—have hitherto been 
used to date the choruses, as well as the play. In consequence, line 13, 
in the opening prologue, ‘‘Within this wooden O,” invariably has been 
taken as an allusion to either the newly built Globe, or the Curtain 
Theatre’ in Shoreditch, occupied by the Chamberlain’s company while 
the Bankside playhouse was being made ready for their occupancy. 
Such deductions, I believe, are in great part responsible for the unfor- 
tunate indifference to Johnson’s challenge disclosed throughout mod- 
ern criticism. Either the choruses themselves have been unduly 
lauded as historical sketches necessary to the understanding of the 
plot and little epic poems appealing to the patriotism of the audience,‘ 

' Plays of Wm. Shakespeare (10v), tv, 487, n. 4. 

? Quotations from the play are modernized according to G. L. Kittredge, ed., 
Complete Works (1936). References to the source concern “Henry the Fift,” in Book 
III of Raphael Holinshed, The Chronicles of England (2nd ed., 1587). 

3 See E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (4v, 1923), 11, 415; G. B. Harrison, ed. 


(1937), p. 121 and Shakespeare at Work (1933), p. 159; and J. Dover Wilson, ed. (1947), 
p. 122. 

* See R. G. Moulton, “On Character-Development in Shakspere as Illustrated by 
Macbeth and Henry V,” New Shakspere Society's Transactions, 1880-86, no. xxv, p. 
564; K. E. H., “Shakespeare’s Play of ‘King Henry,’ ” The Institute Magazine (Nov., 
1883), p. 163; William J. Rolfe, ed. (1904), Intro., p. 15; Herbert Arthur Evans, ed. 
(1905), Intro., p. xlii; Albert H. Tolman, “The Epic Character of Henry V,” MLN, 
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or the abject apologies running through them have been explained as a 
belated realization on the part of Shakespeare that his public stage 
was not equal to the task of presenting the heroic theme he had him- 
self decided to dramatize.® Contrary to all previous judgment I hope 
to demonstrate that the lines given the chorus in the 1623 Folio were 
added some time after the play had been written, possibly after the 
publication in 1600 of the quarto, which omits them—the allusion in 
Chorus V not necessarily being to Essex—and that they were com- 
posed especially for a private performance at Court, perhaps by some- 
one other than the dramatist himself. 

Explanations for the omission of the choruses from the first quarto 
have rested heretofore on the premise that they were written at the 
same time as the play. For example, E. M. Albright,® sensing allu- 
sions to the Essex conspiracy hidden even in the apologies for stage 
limitations, concludes that the choric matter, therefore, must have 
been censored before publication of the quarto. Nothing need be added 
to the refutation of Chambers: 

“Topical” speculation reaches its maximum of absurdity in Miss Albright’s 
suggestion that the choruses belong to a special performance given at the 
Globe to further the interests of the Essex conspiracy and that the phrase 
“bringing rebellion broached on his sword” [in Chorus V, quoted above] was 
meant to foretell a return to broach the cask of rebellion.’ 

In protest to the theory substituted by Chambers that the omission 
from the quarto might have been due to “‘the unsuccessful return of 
Essex from Ireland on 28 September 1599,” on the other hand, I sug- 
gest that the deletion of some five lines of offensive verse would hardly 
have warranted the excision of the rest of Chorus V, let alone the 
four other prologues and epilogue along with it. A hypothesis similar 
to Miss Albright’s supports the argument that the choruses were cut 
from the quarto because it represents an abridged acting version of the 
text in the Folio, probably of a performance for the provinces.* The 





xxiv (Jan., 1919), 11; E. E. Stoll, Poets and Playwrights (1930), p. 35; Ronald F. W. 
Fletcher, ed. (1941), Intro., p. 15; and G. L. Kittredge, ed. (1945), Intro., p. ix. 

’ See Charlotte Porter and Helen Clarke, eds. (1903), Intro., p. xiv; E. K. Cham- 
bers, Shakespeare: a Survey (1925), p. 144; Godfrey F. Bradby, Short Studies in Shake- 
speare (1929), pp. 81-82; C. M. Haines, “The Development of Shakespeare’s Stage- 
craft,” in Shakespeare and the Theatre (1925-26), p. 51; George Skillan, ed. (1933), p. 1; 
and Peter Alexander, Shakespeare’s Life and Art (1939), p. 128. 

* “The Folio Version of Henry V in Relation to Shakespeare’s Times,” PMLA, 
xliii (Sept., 1928), 722-56. 

7 William Shakespeare (2v, 1930), 1, 393. 

§ See Israel Gollancz, ed. (1901), Preface, p. vi, n.; Hereward T. Price, The Text 
of Henry V (1920), p. 18; Hardin Craig, “The Relation of the First Quarto Version to 
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theory that the 1600 publication of Henry V is a pirated edition has 
less bearing on the temporal relationship of choruses and text in view 
of the fact that the choruses of Pericles and the one of Romeo and 
Juliet which the Folio omits appear in the “bad” quartos of those two 
plays. 

If the reference in Chorus V to “‘the general of our gracious Em- 
press” does apply to Essex, the inauspicious return of the earl from 
Ireland early in the autumn of 1599, to be sure, would date it well in 
advance of the publication of the quarto. But no one has noticed how 
beautifully the allusion fits Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, who suc- 
ceeded the hapless Essex as commander-in-chief of the forces in Ire- 
land early in 1600, and who returned to London a decisive victor over 
the rebel Tyrone and his Spanish ally after the death of the Queen, 
in April, 1603. For nearly twenty years previous to the appointment, 
from the occasion of his first appearance in the royal presence,® Mount- 
joy had remained a constant favorite of the Queen. Early in his career 
the handsome courtier performed brilliantly enough at tilt to earn a 
special token of her affection, a gold chess queen, the sight of which 
aroused the jealousy of Essex to the pitch of precipitating a duel. 
Though the ear! was the loser, being obliged to retire from the field of 
honor With a wound in the thigh, he alone suffered the displeasure of 
the Queen, who is said to have sworn “‘by Gods death, it was fit that 
some one or other should take him down, and teach him better man- 
ners, otherwise there would be no rule with him.””!° The general popu- 
larity of Mountjoy at court Jater enabled him to win as close friends 
not only Essex but also the earl’s leading political opponent, Sir Rob- 
ert Cecil. Elizabeth herself was so partial to his company that she put 
a stop to Mountjoy’s excursions to the wars in the lowlands with a 
command that “confined his residence to the Court, and her own pres- 
ence.’ According to at least two contemporary observers, indeed, 
Mountjoy was originally favored over Essex to head the Irish expedi- 
tion. Referring to the devious methods resorted to by the envious ear] 
to prevent his rival from gaining the honor, Naunton writes, “the 





the First Folio Version of Shakespeare’s Henry V,”’ PQ, vi (July, 1927), 225-34; E. K. 
Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 215; Barbara D. Simison, “Stage-directions: a Test 
for the Playhouse Origin of the First Quarto Henry V,” PQ, xi (Jan., 1932), 39-56; 
and Gerda Okerlund, “The Quarto Version of Henry V as a Stage Adaptation,”’ 
PMLA, xlix (1934), 810-34. 

® Sir Robert Naunton, Fragmenta Regalia, 3rd ed., 1653 (ed. Edward Arber, 1870), 
p. 57 


0 Tbid., pp. 52-53. 8 [bid., p. 58. 
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Queen was fully bent to have sent over Mountjoy, which my Lord of 
Essex utterly disliked, and opposed with many reasons, and by argu- 
ments of contempt against Mountjoy, his then professed friend and 
familiar; so predominant were his words, to reap the honour of closing 
up that Warre, and all other” (p. 53). In an independent account of 
the episode William Camden (Annals, 1635, p. 503) provides the very 
interesting information that the majority of the Council, as well as the 
Queen, had looked upon Mountjoy from the beginning as the more 
likely choice. Considering the final outcome, the prophecy of Elizabeth 
expressing confidence in his ability revealed remarkable insight: 

And upon my Lord Essex fall, (so confident she was in her own Princely judge- 
ment, and opinion she had conceived of his worth and conduct) that she would 
have this noble Gentleman [Mountjoy], and none other, to finish and bring 
the Irish Warre to a propitious end: for it was propheticall speech of her own, 
That it would be his fortune, and his honour, to cut the thred of that fatall 
Rebellion, and to bring her in peace to the grave. (Naunton, pp. 58-59) 


In January, 1600, the Queen wrote to the Lords Justices of Ireland: 
‘‘We have appointed Lord Mountjoy to be Chief Governor and Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, in whose sufficiency and willingness to do us all 
faithful service we have special confidence,” the special confidence 
quite possibly being in his ‘‘most able disposition,” as Camden puts it 
(p. 515), “both to command and [in contrast to Essex] to obey.” In 
support of the appellation in Chorus V is the unmistakable evidence 
that Mountjoy, like Essex before him, held not only the political des- 
ignation of Lord Deputy but also, what has not been mentioned in 
modern accounts, the military rank of General. The title is included in 
a letter of Captain Dawtry to Cecil, in a dispatch of Lord Buckhurst, 
in two of his own letters to Cecil, and in a letter he received from Eliz- 
abeth.* Moreover, though Henry Webb" has failed to discover an 
Elizabethan allusion to captain-general, the very highest rank of the 
British army, Mountjoy is referred to as such in a statement of mas- 
ter gunner Joshua Savour, dated September 1, 1600. It may be of 


2 Calende: of State Papers, Ireland, x1, Addenda, p. 615. 

18 Calendar, Ireland: x, 169; vim, 379; 1x, 252-53 and 502; and 325. Camden 
(Annals, 1635, pp. 569-70) refers to Mountjoy as a “‘Generall.” 

“4 “The Military Background in Othello,” PQ, xxx (Jan., 1951), 44, m. 22. 

'’ See Captain George Smith, An Universal Military Dictionary (1779), under 
general; William Duane, Military Dictionary (1810), pp. 80 and 218; J. H. Stocqueler, 
The Military Encyclopaedia (1853), p. 50; and John W. Draper, “Captain General 
Othello,” Anglia, lv (1931), 297-98. C. G. Cruickshank (Elizabeth’s Army, 1946, p. 34) 
says that in the first expedition to the Netherlands Leicester was styled “captain- 
general.” % Calendar of State Papers, Domestic (1598-1601), v, 465. 
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some interest to note that the only composite military title given Essex 
in the state papers is lieu/enani-general, the designated rank of Mount- 
joy’s second in command, the Earl of Ormonde. Although Cruick- 
shank (p. 36) speaks of the history of the general’s right to award 
knighthoods for valour in foreign service from Leicester’s time as a 
manifestation of the Crown’s increasing attempts to curtail the lead- 
er’s powers by taking some of them into its own hands, the instructions 
of the Queen to Mountjoy in January, 1600, justify the prohibition 
solely on the grounds of the damaging effects of the indiscriminate 
practice of his predecessor (Calendar, Ireland, vi1, 446). Unhampered 
by the royal command the Lord Deputy, though diplomatically defer- 
ential in letters of explanation to Cecil,!” proceeded independently to 
award knighthoods on at least two occasions during the first year of 
his command in Ireland. In noteworthy contrast to the dismal failure 
of Essex, the success of the new general seems to have been assured 
from the start. Within a year he had laid a siege on Ulster which, in 
the words of Conyers Read," “pretty effectually curbed Tyrone’s 
power for harm.” Three months after aid for the rebels had arrived 
from Spain, late in 1601, Mountjoy won a victory which, particularly 
with respect to the diminutive size of the English casualty list, was 
more electrifying than Henry’s at Agincourt: 

-,.0n 23 December, a joint attack on the English entrenchments was ar- 
ranged, when Mountjoy’s forces caught between two fires would be com- 
pelled to abandon the siege and withdraw . . . when the action developed it 
was the Irish and Spaniards who were surprised. At the cost of a single 
casualty Mountjoy routed the enemy, driving the Spaniards back into the 
town and inflicting a loss of 2,000 on the Irish.’® 

During the previous January Cecil had received letters from two of the 
veteran captains expressing recognition of the superiorty of the new 
commander to his predecessor. Dawtry’s letter shows how completely 
Mountjoy already had won the approval of the army: 

I never saw any Lord Deputy take the like pains in my life, . . . besides that 
he is endued with notable virtues befitting a general in such a country as this 
is; for he hath excellent temperance in all things to discern between man and 
man, as matter and matter, that cometh before him... . / Also, he hath af- 
fability to please all men of service, and severity to make the wicked live in 
fear of him, valour to do as becometh his place, . . . These virtues God hath 
endued him plentifully [with], ... insomuch as his Lordship hath cast the 


‘7 Calendar, Ireland, 1x, 87 and x, 37-38, dated 1600, April 9 and November 27, 
from Dublin. 
18 The Tudors (1936), p. 236. 
19 J. B. Black, The Reign of Elizabeth (1936), p. 407. 
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coward out of her Majesty’s army, that sometime troubled it very much, .. . 
(Calendar, Ireland, x, 169) 


Captain Willis writes of the markedly increased respect of the enemy: 
“T do see that my Lord Deputy doth proceed in the only course for 
expelling of these rebels, for his Lordship is continually waking and 
stirring of them; and they speak it privately amongst themselves that 
there was never Deputy took the like covrse for their overthrow” 
(161). The Queen expressed her personal gratitude in four letters, the 
first dated October 4, 1601, and the last, September 2, 1602,”° “written 
in her own hand,” and including the gracious compliment, 

How joy’d we are that so good event hath followed so troublesome endeavours, 
labrious cares, and heedful travels, you may guess, but we best can witness, 


and do protest that your safety hath equalled the most thereof. And so God 
bless you in all your actions. Your Sovereign, E.R. 


The extent of offical comprehension of Mountjoy’s value seems to have 
been clearly demonstrated throughout the Essex trial in the behavior 
of the government, who “boldly overlooked his complicity in Essex’s 
earlier plans, and suppressed passages in the confession of the prison- 
ers which implicated him” (D.N.B., 1, 703). Neither the Queen’s let- 
ters nor those of Cecil to Mountjoy describing the trial and executions 
contain a hint of the implication of the Lord Deputy himself. Continu- 
ing to enjoy the royal favor after the death of Elizabeth, Mountjoy 
was created Earl of Devonshire within a few months after the acces- 
sion of James, who periodically showered new honors upon the earl 
until his death in 1606. His widespread renown is attested to in the 
literature of the time. As late as 1633, as has often been mentioned, 
John Ford appears to have still been brooding, in The Broken Heart, 
over the famous love affair of Mountjoy and Sidney’s “Stella,” Penel- 
ope Rich, sister of Essex. In 1606 Ford had published his elegy 
‘““Fames Memorial, or the Earl of Devonshire Deceased,” accompanied 
by a sonnet of Barnaby Barnes in his memory. The D.N.B. account 
adds that in 1603 John Davies of Hereford included a sonnet to the 
earl in ‘‘Microcosmus,” and two years later Breton dedicated to him 
“The Honour of Valour.” It appears likely that Sylvester’s three son- 
nets in his praise prefixed to “The second week” of the translation of 
Du Bartas were composed as early as 1598. The claim that “The poets 
pitch their panegyrics in a very high key” does not seem to be exagger- 
ated. 


© John Nichols, The Progresses and Processions of Queen Elizabeth (4v, 1823), m1, 
596. j 
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By the year 1599 there seems to have been considerably less good 
reason for publicly complimenting Essex along with Elizabeth in an al- 
lusion like that of Chorus V than has hitherto been admitted. Naun- 
ton considers the relationship before this to have become ‘“‘in and 
out ... like an Instrument ill tuned, and lapsing to discord” (p. 52). 
Apparently the earl, at least, though later offended by the selection 
of Mountjoy rather than himself, originally thought of the assignment 
in Ireland more as punishment than reward because in the heated dis- 
cussions of July, 1598, he stoutly advocated the appointment of Sir 
George Carew, a protege of the Cecils, hence an enemy of his own. We 
learn that the Queen, stung beyond endurance at the remark Ralegh 
reports him to have made, that “her conditions were as crooked as her 
carcase,” soundly boxed his ears and told him to go out and be hanged. 
The account of the quarrel in D.N.B. (v, 881) concludes with the in- 
teresting comment, “The ill-feeling produced by this scene was never 
completely effaced on either side.’”? A month later he was refused audi- 
ence and though by the middle of October Essex succeeded in gaining 
a formal pardon, the reconciliation, we are informed, “‘was not very 
genuine.” Black” suggests that the earl found himself invested with 
the Irish command because “‘he played his cards like a novice.” Early 
in June 1599, Essex again ran counter to the royal will in appointing 
Southampton, still out of favor because of his marriage, general of his 
horse; the dissension with the Queen lasting well into July. It seems 
that almost from the start of the Irish venture Elizabeth was provoked 
by his downright disobedience of her commands, and as a result of his 
military ineptitude he fell into the trap of initiating peace parleys with 
Tyrone and ended by making a treaty which, in the judgment of 
Black, ‘“‘profoundly irritated the queen and roused the liveliest ap- 
prehension in England” (p. 404). It was this notorious blunder, of 
course, that led to the unauthorized return of Essex to London in the 
fall of 1599, to justify his conduct. If the allusion in Chorus V con- 
cerns Essex rather than Mountjoy, moreover, it is somewhat more dif- 
ficult to explain why the acting company, as Chambers” has pointed 
out, suffered nothing on account of the performance of Richard II 
“which they gave at the behest of some of the followers of the Earl of 
Essex, as a prelude to his misguided outbreak,” at the Globe on Fri- 
day, February 7, 1601. No accusation of the Chamberlain’s men is 
implied either in the conversation of the Queen concerning the play as 


*t The Reign of Elizabeth, p. 370. 
3 William Shakespeare, t, 65. 
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reported by William Lambard,” or in the account™ we have of the ex- 
amination of Augustine Phillips on February 18. It is tempting to sup- 
pose that possibly the earl’s relationship with both queen and players 
has been overromanticized. If ‘the general of our gracious Empress”’ 
refers, as I suspect it does, to Mountjoy, the date of writing, then, 
would fall somewhere between the time he was sent to Ireland as com- 
manding officer, early in 1600, and the time of Elizabeth’s death, 
March 24, 1603. If the allusion is to Essex, of course, the latest possible 
date would have to be September 27, 1599, the day before his return 
to London. In favor of the later period, as I see it, is the fact that Jon- 
son’s Induction to Every Man in His Humour, containing the famous 
scoff at the third chorus in Henry V—‘‘Where neither Chorus wafts 
you ore the seas’”’—does not appear in the authorized quarto of 1601. 
The omission of matter that Jonson prints in the Folio of 1616 may 
possibly mean that he had not yet written it, that one of the annoy- 
ances which stimulated the addition of the critical Induction—the 
third chorus in Skakespeare’s play—did not come into existence, along 
with the other four, until after the quarto of Every Man in His Hu- 
mour had already been published. 

The choice of either period, it will be noticed, could hardly affect 
the suggestion that the choruses were composed some time after the 
play, designed for a performance at Court. Though the deduction 
seems to me to be untenable, the argument of Gerda Okerlund® that 
the prologues present a peculiarly sophisticated appeal is pertinent 
enough to be quoted in whole: 

All the longer passages which are missing from the quarto have an intellectual 
or aesthetic appeal which would be enjoyed by sophisticated London audi- 
ences but would have less meaning away from the capital and the court. The 
prologue, for example, asks critical persons who might object to the liberties 
taken with the classical unities of time and place to let their own imaginations 
supply what could not be presented on the stage. The choruses between the 
acts are also addressed to the adherents of classical theories of the drama, for 
they report what has occurred off-stage in order to give the required continuity 
of action. The controversy between the school dramatist and the practical 
playwrights would of course have little interest for a country audience, and the 
prologue and choruses could therefore easily be omitted. 

The choruses could have as easily been omitted, one might add, for a 
city audience, for how many spectators of as intellectual a cast of mind 


3 Tbid., 11, 326-27. * Tbid., p. 325. 
* “The Quarto Version of Henry V as a Stage Adaptation,” PMLA, xlix (1934), 
814, 
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would have been at one time in attendance at a London playhouse? 
Nowhere else in the plays does Shakespeare present what would have 
been so evidently caviare to the general. Similarly oblivious, for the 
moment, to the normal practice of the most popular playwright of the 
age is G. B. Harrison® when he attempts to explain the presence of the 
choruses as evidence that “he was nervous lest some of the intellectu- 
als would titter or mew when the five hired men came on to represent 
the English army at Agincourt.” The all but unanimous reception of 
the public theatre audience, as the dramatist would have long since dis- 
covered, would appear to be more faithfully represented by Hodges,”’ 
who writes, 

In Henry V Shakespeare begs pardon of the audience for the small forces he is 
about to deploy on so splendid and legendary a battle as Agincourt: ... But 
surely this was an apology in form only. The entry of the stage army, with its 
drum and colours and flourish of trumpets, must have been as much looked 
forward to on an Elizabethan stage as is Cinderella’s coach in a Christmas 
pantomime to-day, and as much applauded when at last it came marching on. 


Barker* calls attention to the contrasting confidence of Shakespeare in 
the later handling of the armies of Brutus and Cassius in Act IV, Scene 
ii of Julius Caesar: “by a little music, this little cunning of speech and 
action, and a bold acceptance of convention, these ‘ciphers to this 
great acccount’ can be made to work well enough upon the ‘imaginary 
forces’ of the audience.” But none of the critics who assume a per- 
formance in the Bankside playhouse to have been the occasion has at- 
tempted to explain why a dramatist would choose as the most appro- 
priate time to apologize for theatrical inadequacies the first showing of 
a play of his in the brand new Globe, a theatre resplendent enough to 
have stimulated the architectural imitation of the rival Henslowe com- 
pany shortly after its construction. Furthermore, the independent cal- 
culations of Chambers and Hart?® clearly indicate that the length of 
the Folio text of Henry V, reaching to 3,381 lines with the addition of 
the choruses, though far exceeding the time limit of afternoon per- 
formances at open-air playhouses, admirably fits the three hours nor- 
mally allotted to evening entertainments at Court. 

The opening prologue contains some expressions that may point to 


% Shakespeare at Work, p. 162. 

27 C, Walter Hodges, Shakespeare and the Players (1948), p. 80. 

78 Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces (First Series, 1927), p. 51 and p. 112, n. 1. 

29 William Shakespeare, 1, 215 and 392 and Alfred Hart, Shakespeare and the 
Homilies (1934), pp. 111 and 119. Hart fixes upon 2,300 lines as the maximum length 
for the two-hour public theatre performance. 
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such an occasion. Nowhere else in the plays, for example, is the stage 
called a scaffold as in the phrase ‘‘On this unworthy scaffold” in line 10 
(the only other occurrence of the word being in an allusion to the 
hangman’s platform in Richard ITI, tv, iv, 242). O.E.D. gives the his- 
torical definition ‘esp. in early use, a temporary stage on which a mys- 
tery play was performed” (vit, ii, 159). Kittredge (ed., 1945, p. 109) 
concedes that the term “suggests the temporary platforms in the inn 
yards on which plays were presented before the first English theatre 
was built” but attempts to justify the choice of the word in this partic- 
ular case with the unsatisfactory explanation ‘‘and which some of the 
audience could still remember.” It is surely more reasonable to im- 
agine that the prologue is not referring, inaccurately, to the perma- 
nent stage of the Globe Theatre but rather, specifically, to the tempo- 
rary platform set up for dramatic production at Court. Far more in- 
congruous with wording appropriate to a public performance in Eliza- 
bethan times is the classification of the audience as geniles all (‘‘ladies 
and gentlemen all’’) in line 8. Yet only two editors of Henry V have 
given it notice. G. C. Moore Smith (1893, p. 143) interprets the phrase 
to mean gentlemen and makes the quaint suggestion, “It must be re- 
membered that an Elizabethan audience was chiefly male. Women of 
good character did not visit the theatre, except in masks.”’ Lewis F. 
Mott (ed., 1922) observes, without commenting further on the phe- 
nomenon, that ‘‘While Henry in his battle speeches distinguishes 
sharply between common men and those of gentle birth, the Chorus 
treats the whole audience as composed of gentlemen.”’ Mott is refer- 
ring to the second chorus as well, line 35 of which reads ‘“‘Is now trans- 
ported, gentles, to Southampton.” The practice of Henry, as a matter 
of fact, is the rule throughout the plays: not a single one of the hun- 
dreds of examples in the dialogue of terms like geniles, genilemen, ladies, 
and gentlewomen fails to preserve strict class distinction. How much 
more compulsive it must have been to choose the socially correct voc- 
ative in addressing the Elizabethan audience. Smith notes that geniles 
is ‘Similarly used in addressing the audience [in] Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, v. |. 128,” but omits making the distinction that in this ex- 
ample Bottom, as prologue to the play-within-a-play, is addressing, 
quite properly, the ladies and gentlemen of the court of Theseus. The 
vocative gentles in Robin’s epilogue, addressed to the real audience, is 
taken by Fleay*® as proof of a court performance, but in this case the 


* English Drama (2v, 1891), u, 194. 
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occasion of a noble wedding advocated on other grounds by Chambers, 
Ridley, Horwood, Harrison, and Wilson*! would appear to be a more 
acceptable explanation. Fleay also believes that the epilogue spoken by 
the dancer in 2 Henry IV, which asks the gentlemen and gentlewomen 
to forgive a recent unsuccessful performance, reveals in its request to 
pray for the Queen a ‘‘Court ending” (p. 195). Without attempting to 
name the occasion, Matthias A. Shaaber (ed. Variorum, p. 460), in- 
capable of imagining ‘‘a theatrical troupe’s apologizing repeatedly for 
a late displeasing play,” comes to the conclusion that the epilogue may 
have been “strictly occasional.’’ Wilson makes the suggestion that the 
appeal to the gentlewomen “in such an assembly” indicates “‘a court 
audience and that the speaker had already won popularity with the 
ladies’”’ (p. 215). I can discover but two other Elizabethan examples in 
addresses to the audience. In the 1600 quarto of Jonson’s Every Man 
Out line 348 of the Induction contains the term Geniles, as do lines 
332-334 include Gentlewomen and Gentlemen. In The Elizabethan Stage 
(111, 362) Chambers speaks of a court performance of the play in 1599, 
before its publication. Neither Chambers nor the editor of Dr. Faustus, 
Frederick S. Boas (1932), on the other hand, mentions a court produc- 
tion of Marlowe’s play, the 1604 quarto of which gives gentles in line 7 
of the Prologue. But in view of the unfortunate gaps in the Revels Ac- 
counts for the period between the writing of the play and its publica- 
tion, it is possible that one of the several entries of payments to Hens- 
lowe’s company in the Chamber Accounts from 1589 to 1604 (Cham- 
bers 1v, App. B, 162-68) represents the court performance for which 
the prologue was written. The epilogue of Shakespeare’s As You Like 
It addresses the audience throughout as women and men (Folio, p. 
207), yet the speaker, Rosalind, makes the distinction of referring to 
herself as “‘the Ladie of the Epilogue.”’ As a duke’s daughter in the 
play ‘‘Rosalind”’ is, of course, a Jady, but an Elizabethan public theatre 
audience is composed largely of lower class men and women. The com- 
prehensive nature of geniles all prohibits consideration of the vocative 
in the opening prologue of Henry V, at least, as having been directed 
exclusively to the minority who were of gentle birth. 

Two or three other terms in the choruses may or may not apply to 
a private performance. In line 19 of the first chorus, for instance, ap- 
pears the only reference in the plays to the sides of the auditorium, in 


| E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 358-59; M. R. Ridley, ed. (1934), p. 
x; F. C. Horwood, ed. (1939), pp. 8 and 162; G. B. Harrison, ed. (1937), p. 13; and 
J. Dover Wilson, ed. (1924), pp. ix-x and 87-88. 
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the expression “Within the girdle of these walls.’ Since elsewhere the 
only actual structure identified by walls is the upper part of the tiring- 
house front in the public theatre,” if used in the normal situation here 
the term might seem to be somewhat ambiguous. Then there is the sug- 
gestion in line 36 of Chorus II that the audience should sit, which, of 
course, could not have applied to the “groundlings”’ in a public play- 
house. And considering the widespread illiteracy in Elizabethan times, 
the opening lines of Chorus V— 
Vouchsafe to those that have not read the story 


That I may prompt them; and of such as have, 
I humbly pray them to admit th’ excuse, . . . 


may not seem to be adequately motivated by the presence of a public 
audience. 

Cumulatively, I believe, unusual terms like these in the choruses 
may give fresh significance to the extremely rare allusion contained in 
lines 11-12 of the opening prologue: 


... Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? 


This is the sole appearance of the word cockpit (spelled “‘Cock-Pit” in 
the Folio) in Shakespeare, and the fact that I have been able to locate 
only one other example in the whole of Elizabethan drama would seem 
to render as unsatisfactory the commonplace explanation of Schmidt: 
‘an area where cocks fight, and hence the pit in theatres” (Lexicon, 
p. 211). The second allusion is to be found in Thomas Dekker’s un- 
edited*® Whore of Babylon, which features Queen Elizabeth in the role 


_° 


of ‘“‘Titania”’: 


Titania. Affoard our shores such wonders? 

Plain Dealing. Wonders? why this one little Cocke-pit (for none come 
into it, but those that haue spurs) is able to shew all the follies of your 
kingdome, in a few Apes of the kingdome. 


Particularly in the light of Dekker’s pun of the spurs of both cocks and 
and knights of the realm, the interpretation of Chambers (Eliz. Stage 


# See my article “Stage Settings in Shakespeare’s Dialogue,” MP, L (August, 1952), 
32-35. 

*% The quotation below is from the reprint of the 1607 Q on p. 214 of the John 
Peasor Dramatic W orks (1873). Marianne Riely is preparing an edition of The Whore of 
Babylon as a dissertation for the Ph.D. at the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
play will be included, of course, in Fredson Bowers’ contemplated edition of Dekker’s 
works. Mrs. Riely hesitates to accept the interpretation of Chambers, given below, 
preferring to imagine that Q represents a performance in the Fortune Theatre. 
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111, 296) would appear to be perfectly acceptable: “The Cockpit, al- 
luded to as a place where follies are shown in apes, is of course that in 
the palace, where Henry saw plays.” John Stow’s Survey of 1603 sup- 
plies the exact location of the theatre as well as the approximate time 
of its construction: “‘Beyond this Gallery on the left hand is the garden 
or orchyard belonging to the said White Hall. On the right hand be 
diuers fayre Tennis courtes, bowling allies, and a Cocke pit, al built 
by king Henry the eight, ...” (mu, 102). Quincy Adams,* failing to 
find reference before 1604 to a theatrical performance in what he terms 
“the voluminous documents relating to the Office of the Revels,” 
comes to the conclusion that “It was during the reign of King James 
that the Cockpit began to be used for dramatic representations.” In 
view of the early date of construction given by Stow and the unfortu- 
nate gaps in the Revels Accounts, especially for Elizabeth’s reign, I 
cannot accept his decision as final. It is of course true that the earliest 
preserved accounts of the Cockpit as a functioning theatre are Jaco- 
bean. Adams prints the reference he came upon in a letter sent from 
John Chamberlain in London to Sir Ralph Winwood on December 18, 
1604, about James: “Here is great provisions for Cockpit to entertain 
him at home, and of masques and revels against the marriage of Sir 
Herbert and Lady Susan Vere.” The next extant allusion is dated 
January 4, 1609, a payment of ten pounds to a Robte Keyser recorded 
in the Chamber Accounts for a Blackfriars play presented before 
Prince Henry “in the Cockpitt at Whitehall” (Eliz. Stage, 1v, 175). 
Allusions to seven performances in the two succeeding years have been 
discovered by Adams in the rolls of the expenses of the prince, whose 
official residence was in St. James’ Palace. About 1633, we are told, 
“King Charles reconstructed the old Cockpit into a ‘new theatre at 
Whitehall,’ which from henceforth was almost exclusively used for 
Court performances.” The dimensions of the reconverted Cockpit-in- 
Court that Adams gives on p. 399 vindicate the choice of the adjective 
little as used by Dekker. The area of the platform stage alone—560 
square feet as compared to the 1247 square feet of that at the Globe 
Theatre—would seem to have been adequate justification for the con- 
tinual apologies for theatrical limitations running through the choruses 
of Shakespeare’s play. The only record of a court performance of 
Henry V preserved in the incomplete accounts of the Revels is dated 
January 7, 1605.% But it cannot be imagined that a drama popular 


* Shakespearean Playhouses (1917), p. 392. 
* Peter Cunningham, Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court (1842), p. 
204. 
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enough to receive the royal summons nearly six years after its com- 
position was not played at Court during the closing years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Despite the absence of external reference to the occasion, 
I suspect that the choruses, replete with fawning utterances so foreign 
to Shakespeare, were especially designed for a performance before a 
sophisticated audience which may have included the Queen herself* in 
the small theatre in Whitehall, the Cock-Pit alluded to in the opening 
prologue as incapable of holding ‘‘the vasty fields of France.” 

Though the occasion alone may appear to explain some of the char- 
acteristics of the choruses without casting suspicion on their authentic- 
ity, much remains that is difficult to ascribe to the dramatist under 
almost any circumstances. Only superficially the patriotic appeals 
appropriate to the heroic theme of the plot they are said to be, the pro- 
logues are too often unconscious of the existence of the rest of the text, 
so glaringly so, at times, as to give rise to the suspicion that the author 
must have somehow forgotten the content of the play. With no word 
to say about either plot or characters, for example, the first speech 
confines itself to the most abject apology for nearly everything im- 
aginable, including, forsooth, the omission of real horses from the 
program. The obsequiousness of all this, though unparalleled in the 
rest of Shakespeare, may partly be explained by the strictures of an 
appearance at Court, but why was there no attempt to enlighten the 
audience on more relevant matters? A few verses of the opening ad- 
dress of the final chronicle play in the tetralogy, surely, could have 
been spared to refer to events in the preceding 2 Henry IV (if not to 
excuse the absence of Falstaff), as the Prologue in that drama had 
successfully tied in with those in 1 Henry IV. The Prologue of Troilus 
and Cressida, the next to appear in the plays, performs the useful 
function of informing the audience, among other pertinent things, of 
the exact point in the long Trojan War at which the play is about to 
open. If an introductory chorus had to be written for Henry V it could 
have been beneficially employed to summarize or gloss over the un- 
dramatic material (patterned on the account in Holinshed) in the in- 
appropriately cynical dialogue of the two clergymen in Scene i.*” 


*6 With reference to the reign of James, Adams (p. 392) asserts, ““The small Cock- 
pit was certainly a very unusual place for the formal presentation of plays before his 
Majesty and the Court”; Chambers (Eliz. Stage, 1, 216) remarks, “It seems also that 
provision could be made, perhaps only on the less public and crowded occasions when 
the King was not present, for a stage in the octagonal cockpit, . . .” 

*" The scene is chiefly responsible for modern theories that the play as a whole is 
either intentional satire or unconscious irony on the part of the dramatist. See A. C. 
Bradley, “‘The Rejection of Falstaff,” Oxford Lectures on Poetry (1909), p. 257; Gerald 
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Chorus II presents one or two additional problems. Lines 12-15, in 
depicting the French as shaking “‘in their fear,” which has no authority 
from the source of the play, gratuitously belittle the enemy at the 
expense of the glory that would have been Henry’s in defeating a 
worthier foe. It seems likewise superfluous not only to anticipate the 
information given in Scene ii by Exeter, Bedford, and Westmoreland 
concerning the conspiracy against the King’s life, but particularly to 
name each participant heavily in turn, as do lines 23-25: 


One, Richard Earl of Cambridge, and the second, 
Henry Lord Scroop of Masham, and the third, 
Sir Rhomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland, 


considering that when Henry enters two scenes later he is to identify 
two of the traitors, then all three—and Exeter (1, ii, 145-50) is 
practically to duplicate the chorus in repeating meticulously each name 
and each rank. The next two lines of the prologue are guilty of a 
slightly misleading oversimplification of the fact in the statement 
that the three men “‘Have for the gilt of France” practiced conspiracy 
with the enemy. In contrast, the words of Cambridge in the text, 


For me, the gold of France did not seduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The sooner to effect what I intended, (un, ii, 155-57) 


are a faithful rendition of Holinshed (11, 549), who recounts that 
Cambridge, at any rate, had plotted on behalf of the Richard ITI fac- 
tion, but dared not admit it for fear of endangering the life of his 
friend and ally Mortimer. More or less elaborate theories** have been 
expounded concerning the queer couplet added to the end of the chorus 
that warns the spectators not to expect the shift of scene to “South- 
ampton”’ which the preceding lines have announced until Scene ii— 
“till the King come forth, and not till then.” It would almost seem 
that upon submitting his script to the acting company the author of 
the piece was given to realize he had forgotten that Scene i really 
concerns Nym, Bardolph, Pistol, and Quickly in London, which 
obliged him reluctantly to tack on the lame afterthought. More dam- 
aging, the antics of the four comics would have canceled the value to 





Gould, “A New Reading of Henry V,” English Review, xxix (1919), 49-52 especially; 
G. B. Harrison, Shakespeare (1927), pp. 50-51; J. M. Robertson, Shakespeare Canon 
(1922), p. 53; and John Palmer, Political Characters of Shakespeare (1945), pp. 223-24. 
38 Cf. Chambers (Shakespeare, 1, 393) and M. R. Ridley, ed. (1935), p. 149. 
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the audience of that half of the speech devoted to a description of the 
conspiracy. 

Not only does the frequently mentioned error of Dover (line 4, 
Folio) for Hampton seem to be an unusual lapse on the part of Shake- 
speare, but in Chorus III appears what is to me one of the most glaring 
instances of incompatibility between prologue and play. Having es- 
tablished the impression that the launching of the royal navy has 
left England ‘‘as dead midnight still, / Guarded with grandsires, 
babies, and old women, / Either past or not arriv’d to pitch and puis- 
sance,” lines 19-24 conclude what is evidently intended to be the de- 
scription of a general exodus of able-bodied men for the wars in France 
with the purely rhetorical question— 

For who is he whose chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair that will not follow 
These cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers to France? 
which is all very fine—except that the only possible answer, according 
to the text of the play, is three quarters of the available troops. In the 
third scene of Act I (213-20) the Archbishop had advised the King 
to divide England into four so that he and his friends ‘“‘with thrice 
such powers left at home”’ would be fully prepared to defend the bor- 
der from anticipated attacks of the Scot. The unwarranted assumption 
that the forces in France are to be at full fighting strength, moreover, 
totally disregards the glory of Agincourt. It is surprising enough that 
the author seems to have ignored the memorable battle speech of the 
King, 
And gentlemen in England now abed 
Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day, (Iv, iii, 64-67) 
but incredible that anyone acquainted with the play should have dis- 
regarded its most celebrated line: ‘‘We few, we happy few, we band of 
brothers.” Though not so obtrusive, the description of Henry’s fleet 
en route to France, following, as it does, Exeter’s warning to the King 
of France “For he is footed in this land already”’ (11, iv, 143), can 
hardly be considered as serving to advance the action. 

Chorus V makes an abortive attempt to follow the least important 
parts of Holinshed by carrying Henry to Calais, then to England, 
then back again to France, with the topical allusion to “the general of 
our gracious Empress” as the one positive result. It is also difficult to 
reconcile the plea in the chorus to forgive textual] omissions of por- 
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tions of the source with the succeeding episode of Fluellen, Pistol, and 
the leek. It would almost seem that the prologue is deliberately calling 
attention to the historical irrelevancy of what is about to follow. There 
is no evidence that Shakespeare attempted to encompass the whole of 
a source at any other period in his career. He of all men would have 
recognized that it is ever the business of the dramatist to select his 
material, not to regurgitate it. As is the case in Henry V, other plays 
based on “historical”? sources like Holinshed or Plutarch freely 
dismiss the undramatic portions. Admittedly, the choruses include 
parts of the Chronicle of “‘Henry the Fift,”’ but, as is the normal prac- 
tice of the dramatist, the text actually omits only the least relevant, 
and, with one exception—Henry’s generosity in voluntarily restoring 
the lands and title of Northumberland to his grandson Percy (111, 545) 
—the least dramatic passages. 

In at least two places the choruses seem to create unfortunate 
breaks in the action of the plot. It has been mentioned above that 
Chorus III, with its description of the English fleet bound for France, 
robs Exeter’s warning that Henry ‘“‘is footed in this land already” of 
some of its force. How effective a contrast might have been achieved 
if the stalling tactics of the French King at the close of Act II—‘‘To- 
morrow shall you know our mind at full” and “A night is but small 
breath and little pause / To answer matters of this consequence” — 
had been permitted (as I suspect they were in the original) to intro- 
duce the stage direction that opens Act III: “Enter the King, Exeter, 
Bedford, and Gloucester. Alarum: Scaling Ladders at Harflew.”’ With- 
out the intervening chorus, to be sure, Exeter (whose presence in both 
scenes increases the effect of contrast) seemingly would have been 
obliged to enter with Henry immediately after he had exited with the 
King of France. But the Alarum in the entrance notation could have 
been extended to prevent undue awkwardness, or, more happily, the 
strange duplication in the Folio of the stage direction also appearing 
at i, 34—“‘Alarum, and Chambers goe off” —which is allowed to inter- 
rupt Chorus unexpectedly before the speech is ended (possibly elicit- 
ing Jonson’s gibe at the ‘‘nimble Squib” that makes “afeard the gen- 
tlewomen’’),*® could have been more sensibly utilized to serve the 
purpose. If the plot is carefully considered, the whole of Chorus III 
would appear to have been more appropriately employed as an intro- 


39 So insists Charlotte Porter, Porter-Clarke eds. (1903), Intro., p. xvi. If her theory 
is valid, Jonson’s use of gentlewomen may be evidence that the event took place during 
a court performance of Henry V. 
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duction to Act II, Scene iv, which the French King opens with the 
announcement “‘Thus comes the English with full power upon us.” 
Chorus IV, without as much justification, inartistically breaks into 
the dramatic contrast between the repeated anticipations of the ap- 
proach of dawn expressed by the battle-hungry French and the candid 
admission of the reality of the situation from the standpoint of the 
war-worn English stated by Henry, ‘‘Gloucester, ’tis true that we are 
in great danger.” In support of his argument that Shakespeare ‘‘did 
not have to write these choruses at all,’”’ A. C. Sprague*® observes that 
though the fourth chorus may deserve some praise as an effective 
nocturnal description, ‘‘there is vivid suggestion of the night before 
Agincourt in the text of the play, as well.” Chorus IV not only reiter- 
ates the time signals for establishing darkness so generously dis- 
tributed through the preceding scene, but also goes so far as to de- 
scribe the anticipation of the French already dramatized. The apology 
in line 4 of the Epilogue for ‘““Mangling by starts the full course of 
their glory” is applicable indeed to the four preceding prologues. 

I am perfectly aware that it may not be a reflection on the authen- 
ticity of the choruses that they happen to contain 37 words not used 
in the plays before Henry V, 28 of which appear nowhere else in Shake- 
speare. But in view of the suspicious features indicated above, the 
existence of as many unfamiliar terms may be worth recording. Some 
of the examples to be discovered in the opening prologue, like scaffold, 
cockpit, Wooden O (the Cockpit-in-Court was octagonal), of course, 
but fit the occasion I have attempted to establish. The appearance of 
Prologue-like requires no comment. But the first chorus also includes 
leash’d, abutting, and accomplishment, none of which is employed by 
Shakespeare either before or afterward. Chorus II is exceptional in 
containing no totally strange terms, and though playhouse occurs in 
only one other instance (Henry VIII, v, iv, 64), possibly due to Fletch- 
er, it is of course the type of. word that would more readily lend it- 
self to an address to the audience than to the dialogue. Chorus III, 
in contrast, contains seven once-used words—threaden, furrowed, 
breasting, rivage (the only one in the choruses that might have come 
from Holinshed), sternage, girded, and linstock—some of which, it is 
reasonable to suppose, might naturally have found their way into the 
plays, or poems, if they had been part of Shakespeare’s professional 
vocabulary. The expression Due course, repeated in Chorus V, is used 
only twice elsewhere, in the later plays Othello (1, iii, 34) and The 


© Shakespeare and the Audience (1935), p. 200. 
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Winter’s Tale (111, ii, 6). Celerity does not appear previous to Henry V. 
Chorus IV includes eight once-used terms, among which are stilly, 
umber’d, enrounded, all-watched, and, surprisingly enough, universe. 
Line 26 might legitimately be exhibited as literally one of the most 
unShakespearean verses in the canon since three of the six words 
therein—investing," lank-lean, and war-worn—are to be found no- 
where else in the plays or poems. In the same chorus five words appear 
for the first time in the dramatist’s work: rivets, tediously, gesture, 
unworthiness, and ill-dispos’d. Chorus V contains five once-used 
terms—oulvoice, whiffler, self-glorious, working house, and back-return— 
along with two first-used words, vainness and occurrences. And within 
the few lines of the Epilogue-sonnet appear two once-used expressions, 
all unable and infant bands. I lack enough confidence in the methods 
of disintegration to reach a conclusion purely on evidence such as this. 
Some of the once-used terms, for example, can be located—as they 
always can—in the work of too many other writers of the time (in- 
cluding Jonson) to lead anywhere. Others, like the sea terms in Chorus 
III, are but appropriate to nautical description. Surely credit must be 
given to Shakespeare, of all writers, for a certain amount of growth in 
vocabulary. On the other hand, the once-used words to be discovered 
in the text of the play” number only about 1% as compared to the 
more than 12% in the choruses. And the great abundance of com- 
pounds among the new terms in the monologues, uncommon, as I re- 
call it, in the dramatist’s work as a whole, is at least impressive. 

That the Folio spells “poring” in line 2 of Chorus IV differently 
from “pouring” in the play (1, ii, 149)—which agrees with the only 
other appearance of the word (Coriolanus, tv, v, 135)—I suppose, may 
signify careless printing or inconsistent practice on the part of the 
dramatist as readily as the existence of two authors. But it may well be 
of importance that two or three words seem to be employed by the 
choruses in senses other than Shakespeare gives them elsewhere. As 
used in the context of Chorus V, ostent would appear to mean glory 
because Henry is said to be giving it ‘Quite from himself to God.” On 
the three other occasions of its appearance (Merchant, 11, viii, 44 and 
11, ii, 205; and Pericles, 1, ii, 25—possibly not Shakespeare’s) it seems 
to connote external show. Largess is used figuratively in line 43 of 


“| Invest occurs eight times in the plays, however, and invested, four. 

“@ G. C. Moore Smith (ed., Edward the Third, 1897, Preface, p. xv, n. 1) gives a list 
of 32 new words in the text of Henry V. I have discovered two in addition: countermines 
and congreeted. 
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Chorus IV, whereas in all other cases (Shrew, 1, ii, 151; Richard II, 
1, iv, 44; Macbeth, 11, i, 14) it has the literal denotation of money. Most 
evident in discrepancy of usage, however, is the term aétaint in Chorus 
IV, line 39—“But freshly looks, and overbears attaint / With cheerful 
semblance and sweet majesty’’—which in this context is clearly equiv- 
alent to external obstacle. Yet in all five other instances of its use 
(Errors, 11, ii, 16; Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, ii, 829; 1 Henry VI, v, v, 81; 
Troilus, 1, li, 26; and Lear, v, iii, 83) the word means a stain in char- 
acter, hardly attributable to the mirror of all Christian kings. 

In the light of the evidence as a whole I do not see why it should be 
insisted that the choruses and the play were written by the same hand, 
particularly since the two would appear not to have been composed 
contiguously. We know that Elizabethan playwrights did not invari- 
ably prepare the prologues and epilogues of their plays. In the cases of 
Massinger and Beaumont and Fletcher,“ at least, the choruses of 
the unknown author appear to have been added at a later date than 
the composition of the dramas. Shakespeare’s expressed aversion to 
the convention of the chorus has been indicated by Thaler,“ and it has 
been argued from time to time® that the dramatist is very likely not 
responsible for the epilogue which immediately precedes Henry V, 
at the end of 2 Henry IV. 

Regardless of the authenticity of the Henry V choruses in the First 
Folio, an examination of their content in relation to the play should 
be sufficient to demonstrate that even granting the partial justification 
of a special performance in the small Cockpit at Whitehall (explaining 
to some extent the apologies for stage limitations), the condemnation 
of Samuel Johnson in 1765, apparently neglected by succeeding critics 
as being too harsh to merit serious consideration, is really, if anything, 
an understatement of the case. 

WARREN D. SMITH 
University of Rhode Island 


8 See Charles J. Sisson, ed., Believe as You List, Malone Society Reprints (1927), 
Intro., p. xx. 

“ Alwin Thaler, Shakspere’s Silences (1929), p. 258, n. 1. In support of his argument 
Thaler quotes passages from the plays that refer to prologues. 

“ For a fairly recent example, see ““Shakespeare’s Use of History,” TLS (June 21, 
1947), p. 311. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL’S REVISIONS IN DELIA 


IT IS WELL-KNOWN that Samuel Daniel turned again and again to his 
sonnet sequence Delia in order to revise his readings. Since he per- 
sonally supervised its printing many times,’ he had ample opportunity 
to alter Delia according to his changing poetic theory and to make it 
conform, at least to some extent, to his mature outlook. If Daniel is to 
be believed, he had no interest in publishing these sonnets, but 
Thomas Newman, in 1591, printed twenty-eight of them at the con- 
clusion of Sir P. S. His Astrophel and Stella. Then, in the following 
year, the poet brought out an authorized text, in which he increased 
the number of sonnets to fifty and made many revisions in the —91 
readings. Still unsatisfied, he again went over the sonnets in the 1594 
and 1601 printings. Hence, at times, we find four versions of certain 
sonnets. However, the changes were not so great as they might at first 
sight seem. For frequently Daniel only shifted pronouns, corrected 
obvious grammatical errors, or made a minor change in order to im- 
prove his scansion. Fundamentally, except to curb the exuberance of 
the earliest versions and to clarify ambiguous passages, he did not 
drastically alter the tone or text of his poems. Probably because he was 
not able to recapture the youthful romanticism reflected in his son- 
nets, the passion became tepid with the passage of years. In this 
respect he was unlike William Butler Yeats, who, in rewriting his 
somnambulant, idealistic early lyrics, converted them into excitingly 
dramatic, concrete expressions of passion. But Daniel was not a subjec- 
tive, or sensuous, poet; the sonnet fad of the 1590’s, rather than per- 
sonal experience, had probably been his chief source of “inspiration.” 

In his revisions he tended to approach his poetry academically, 
to apply, with some rigidity, a poetic principle to his verse. For in- 
stance, he developed a distaste for feminine endings, as we can see 
from this passage in A Defence of Rhyme (1603): 


Besides, to me this change of number in a Poem of one nature sits not so 
wel, as to mixe vncertainly, feminine Rymes with masculine, which, euer 


1 The printing history of Delia is as follows: an unauthorized printing of twenty- 
eight sonnets in 1591, two editions in 1592, and single editions in 1594, 1595, 1598, 
1601-02, 1611, and 1623. See Samuel Daniel: Poems and A Defence of Ryme, ed. Arthur 
Colby Sprague (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), p. 170. I use the following abbreviations for 
these editions: -91, —92, -92", —94, etc. All references are to Sprague’s excellent reprint 
of the -92 text of Delia and the Defence. Quotations from other editions of Delia are 
from the original editions. In order to avoid the confusion that might arise if the sonnet 
numbers from the various editions were given, I have used the numbers in Sprague and 
have labelled sonnets added in subsequent editions (reprinted in Sprague’s notes) xvI. 
B., xxvi. B., etc. 
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since I was warned of that deformitie by my kinde friend and countriman 
Maister Hugh Samford, I haue alwayes so auoyded it, as there are not aboue 
two couplettes in that kinde in all my Poem of the Ciuill warres: and I would 
willingly if I coulde, haue altered it in all the rest, holding feminine Rymes to 
be fittest for Ditties, and either to be set certaine, or else by themselues (pp. 
156-57). 


Evidently these conversations with ‘““Hugh Samford” must have taken 
place about 1594, for, until that time, Daniel had shown no interest 
in effecting changes in his feminine rhymes. Thus —91 contains forty- 
five weak rhymes,? —92 adds thirty-five more to this total, and —92° 
one. Significantly, only one feminine ending appears in —94. Then, 
with the change in theory, he eliminated twelve of these rhymes in 
-94 and twenty-five in -01. With one deletion in —92, he altered 
thirty-eight feminine endings. Since there are eighty-two weak 
rhymes in Delia, forty-four remained unchanged (or new weak endings 
substituted). Thus Daniel was unable, or unwilling, to eliminate all 
weak rhymes. Sonnet xxv1, for example, which appeared in the pirated 
edition as well as in all subsequent printings, and which has feminine 
endings in every line, was completely purged of these rhymes in —01, 
but sonnet xvii retains its weak endings in every line throughout all 
printings.* 

Generally, Daniel removed feminine rhymes in the easiest possible 
way—by dropping weak syllables.‘ In seventeen instances he elimi- 
nated weak syllables in both rhyme words, and in five other places he 
dropped one weak syllable and substituted a new word for the second 
rhyme. For example, in vir. 13-14, “moue her . . . loue her” became 
‘‘moue .. . loue’’; in xxx1. 6, 8, “declyning . . . shining”’ was altered 
to “decline . . . thine.’”” However, in sixteen cases Daniel had to em- 


2 In this study I consider only those sonnets in —91 which Daniel reprinted in 
authorized editions. Of the four sonnets not reprinted later, only one has feminine end- 
ings; it has weak rhymes in every line. 

* If we analyze Daniel’s alterations of rhymes from another viewpoint, we find that 
of the forty-five rhymes in —91, twenty-seven were changed; of the thirty-five in —92, 
ten were altered. The single insertion in —92> was later changed, but the new feminine 
ending in -94 was not changed. Thus it is clear that the -91 printing underwent the 
most drastic revisions. (In my statistics I have ignored xxvu. 5, 8, “fire . . . nye her,” 
since the second rhyme was undoubted] y to be elided; in -01 Daniel changed the rhyme 
words to “fire . . . aspire.’’) 

‘See George Keyports Brady, Samuel Daniel: A Critical Study (Urbana, 1923), 
p. 34. Brady cites thirty-four rhyme changes, both masculine and feminine being in- 
cluded in his computation, and approves the changes which Daniel made. His list of 
thyme changes (pp. 32-34) is far from complete, because he ignores the —92 changes of 
the pirated text. I have noted approximately thirty-five alterations in masculine end- 
ings. 
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ploy new rhyme words, as in xxvu. 10, 12, where ‘mourning... 
burning” became ‘“‘feares . . . teares.”” Once again consistency is not 
evident. For, although he changed “‘giue mee . . . releeue mee”’ in x1. 
6, 8, “merit ... were it” in xvi. 6, 8, and “‘smyleth . . . compyleth” 
in XLIv. 6, 8, we find, among the forty-four unchanged rhymes, ‘“‘dis- 
daines mee . . . gaines mee”’ in xvil. 6, 8, “knowe it . . . shew it” in 
xxxv. 6, 8, and “madest .. . fadest”’ in xxx. 5, 7. Or, in Xxxvir. 
13-14, “inwoman . . . assommon”’ became “thee . . . bee,”’ but in x1. 
9, 11, “sommon ... woman” was not tampered with. Moreover, after 
all changes were made, we find such dubious rhymes as “‘honor.. . 
vppon her” in xxxI. 2, 4, “‘vnworthy . . . for thee” in xxxIv. 6, 8, and 
“Theaters ... waters” in x_vi1. 9, 11. More important, despite his 
injunctions against weak endings, we discover that twenty-five poems, 
almost one-half of the sonnets which eventually, through additions in 
the various printings, comprise Delia, retain these endings despite the 
—94 and —01 alterations.® 
But in analyzing the changes in Delia, it is not fair merely to cite 

statistics: the effect upon the poetry must be our primary considera- 
tion. If we examine the alterations in context, we find that only on 
rare occasions did Daniel improve the sound of his poetry, then only 
in those places where he was able to drop -eth, me, or it without other 
verbal changes. Too often, as in xxvi. 5-8, the weak endings were elim- 
inated, but not without awkwardness: 

My priuiledge of faith could not protect it, 

That was with blood and three yeeres witnes signed: 

In all which time she neuer could suspect it, 

For well she sawe my loue, and how I pined. (-92) 

No priuiledge of faith could it protect, 

Faith being with blood, and fiue yeares witnes sign’d, 

Wherein no shew gaue cause of least suspect, 

For well thou saw’st my loue, and how I pin’d. (-01) 


In xvi. 5-8, he achieved his objective at the expense of the fervor of 
the original: 


5 Fifteen sonnets have one weak ending: Iv, vil, X, XI, XVI. B, XxI, XXXI, XXXV, 
XXXVIII, XL, XLI, XLII, XLII, XLV, and xiv. Six sonnets have two weak rhymes: I, VI, 
VII, XV, XVI, and xxx. Three sonnets have three: 11, xxxIv, and xxxvi. Sonnet xvu, 
as previously noted, has seven. In Englische Metrik (Bonn, 1888-89), 1, 856, J. Schip- 
per, because he omits sonnet m1, notes twenty-four poems with weak endings and ob- 
serves that seventeen have one feminine rhyme, six have two, and one has seven. The 
differences between his count and mine are traceable to four sonnets: sonnet 1m is 
omitted; in sonnets xxxm and xxxvi Schipper cites only one feminine rhyme; and in 
sonnet xxxIVv, where he lists two, I find three. Brady (p. 32) repeats Schipper’s figures 
without alteration. 
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Nought doe I craue, but loue, death, or my Lady, 
Hoarce with crying mercy, mercy yet my merit; 

So many vowes and prayers euer made I, 

That now at length t’yeelde, meere pittie were it. (—92) 


And still expecting when she will relent, 
Growne hoarce with crying mercy, mercy gyue, 
So many vowes, and prayers hauing spent 

That weary of my selfe, I loathe tolyue. (—94) 


In several instances the rhyme changes made prosaic the startling 
imagery of the earlier versions. For example, the last two lines of son- 
net XXXVII were conventionalized: 


That grace, that vertue, all that seru’d t’inwoman; 
Dooth her vnto eternitie assommon. (-92) 


That grace which doth more then in woman thee, 
Liues in my lines, and must eternall bee. (01) 


Or, in xLtv. 6-8, these lines, 


Deckt with her youth whereon the world smyleth: 
Ioyes in that honour which her beautie wonne, 
Th’eternall volume which her fame compyleth.... (—92) 


became 


Deckt with her youth wheron y*® world doth smile, 
Ioyes in that honour which her eyes haue wonne, 
Th’eternall wonder of our happy Ile. (-94) 


The last line is of particular interest in an analysis of Daniel’s elimina- 
tion of weak endings, for it clearly shows that the poet was forced to 
adopt platitudinous readings in order to achieve his purpose. 
Similarly, the verbal changes in these sonnets reveal the same weak- 
nesses: conventionalization of language and of imagery and diminu- 
tion of passion. Older now, Daniel presumably became self-conscious 
when confronted with his youthful hyperbole and bravado. He there- 
fore made his sonnets reflect his attitude at the time of revision. We 
can perhaps admire his sincerity, if such it is, but we can only regret 
that, instead of attempting the recapture of the original emotion, 
whether directed toward a real or a fictitious heroine,® he permitted 
the caution of middle age to throttle the injudiciousness of youthful 
passion. If he exaggerated, as he undoubtedly did, when he averred 


* Brady observes, ‘“That a purely imaginary passion should have been toned down 
by the process of time in so many sonnets of the sequence is not probable,” p. 25. The 
opposite conclusion appears to be more correct, since, if the anguished love affair de- 
picted in Delia were genuine, it hardly seems likely that Daniel could have tamed the 
intensity of his emotions so effectively, and easily, as he did in his revisions. 
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that loss of his beloved would mean death, at least he was making the 
mock-heroic gesture of the wounded male egoist throughout the ages. 
Or if he overstated when he warned in m1. 6, ‘Approach not to behold 
my soules distresse,’’ he should not have substituted for the last three 
words “‘so great distresse” in -92 or “my heauines” in -—01. Or, in 
L. 8, the -91 reading ‘‘From out this hell, which mine afflictions 
proue,”’ is a more appropriate utterance for a tormented young man 
than the lukewarm -01 version, ‘‘Th’affliction her vnkind disdaine 
doth moue.”’ 

This toning down of his lines was evident as early as 1592. In 
xvi. 13, we observe the ardor of the first version weakening until it is 
virtually non-existent: 


Weep howrs, grieue daies, sigh months, and still mourn yearly.... (-91) 
Waile all my life, my griefes do touch so neerely. . . . (-92) 
This is my state, my griefes do touch so neerly. . . . (-01) 


The same tendency is apparent in xx. 4: 


Whiles dearest blood my fierie passions sealeth. (—91) 
Whilst my best blood my younge desiers sealeth. (—92) 
Whilst age vpon my wasted body steales. (—94) 


Indeed, the final revision reflects the consciousness of maturity, not of 
youth which, in its blissful embrace of death, refuses to think of the 
ravages of age. Even in —92", however, Daniel could write, in xxvt. 
B. 1, “Still in the trace of my tormented thought,” only to impersonal- 
ize and attenuate the reading in —01: “Still in the trace of one per- 
plexed thought.” And, in xi. 12, the extravagance of the —92 read- 
ing, “‘Pittie and smyles shall yeeld thee lasting prayse,” evaporated 
when Daniel wrote in —01: “Pittie and smiles must onely yeeld thee 
prayse.”’ Thus we see the mellowness of Daniel’s middle age modifying 
his sonnets and transforming agonized frustration into sober accept- 
ance of the lot of the rejected lover. 

More satisfactory, poetically speaking, was the removal of ab- 
stract words. In xvi. 1, for “‘treasure’” in the —91 reading, ‘Restore 
thy treasure to the golden Ore,”’ he substituted ‘‘tresses.” In x Iv. 7, 
“Toyes in that honour which her beautie wonne,” “eyes haue”’ re- 


placed “‘beautie” in —94. “My view” became “mine eye”’ in v. 5; 
“prone aspect” became “downward lookes”’ in 1x. 3; and in xu. 10, 
“sweete Idea’”’ was changed to “sweetest grace.’’ The river Avon, 
“rich in fame” in the —92 version of xtvi. 11, was later termed 
“poore in fame.”” Equally commendable, at least to the modern ear, 
was the deletion of archaisms such as “for that,” “whilst that,” “‘if 
that,” “for to,” “the which,” and ‘“‘sith.”’? On the other hand, Daniel’s 
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fear of “forging strange or vnvsuall wordes, as if it were to make our 
verse seeme an other kind of speach out of the course of our vsuall 
practise, displacing our wordes, or inuesting new, onely vpon a sin- 


gularitie. . . .”” (Defence, p. 158) led him to alter these lines in x1. 11: 
Though all my prayers be made to deafned eares.... (-91) 
Though all my prayers be to so deafe eares. .. . (-92) 


“Deafned,” despite its strangeness to Daniel’s ears, is preferable to 
his stilted alteration. Or, in xii. 12, he changed ‘Dated in Age the 
Kalends of our birth” to the conventional “The date of Age, etc.” 
Just as dubious as these changes was the economy of expression sought 
by Daniel when he employed one word where two or three were nec- 
essary in the early versions, such as the substitution, in m1. 6, of 
“heauines” for “soules distresse.”’ “Sad and. mornefull Songes” 
(m1. 2) later read ‘lamentable songs’’; ‘Of her milde pittie’’ (1v. 12), 
“Of intercession”’; “‘must martch on to my death” (xxvi. B. 2), “‘con- 
tinually run on”; “faire bright starres” (xxv. C. 2), “radiant star- 
res.”’ Often, as these examples indicate, Daniel’s desire for what he 
must have considered literalness stultified his poetry; such accuracy 
seems almost pedantic. 

Occasionally, in making verbal changes, Daniel was not sure of 
himself, for in his final revisions he sometimes returned to an earlier 
reading, as in II. 4: 


May moue them sigh thereat.... (-91) 

Let them yet sigh their owne.... (-92) 

Ah let them sigh theyr owne.... (-94) 

Let them sigh for their owne.... (-01) 

or in XXVI. 7: 

Whereby she had no cause once to suspect it.... (-91) 
In all which time she neuer could suspect it.... (—92) 
Wherein no shew gaue cause of least suspect.... (-01)8 


At other times he knew precisely what effect he wanted to achieve 
through revision. In xxxvut. 5, for instance, he eventually eliminated 
the needless, and unnatural, heaviness at the beginning of the line: 


Yet for all that no barbarous hand attaynde... . (-92) 
Yet found I that no barbarous hand attaynde.... (-92>) 
Yet neuer found that barbarous hand attaind.... (-01) 





’ Daniel also substituted “quite spent” for “fore-spent” in xxxvim. 3. This prac- 
tice is consistent with his attacks upon archaisms in sonnet xLvi and in the Defence, 
p. 158. 

* Another instance of Daniel’s returning to an earlier reading occurs in xt. 3, where 
we find “nor euer dryes” (-92), “but euer rise” (-94), and “but euer dries” (01). 
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More significantly, in xtm. 11-13, his -01 alterations pointed up his 
business conceit: 
When tyme hath made a pasport for thy feares, 


Dated in age the Kalends of our death. 
But ah no more, thys hath beene often tolde.... (-92) 


And that in Beauties lease expir’d, appears 
The date of Age, the Kalends of our death. 
But ah no more, this must not be fore-told.... (-01) 


And in xiv. 1, he also improved his image: 


Those amber locks, are those same nets my deere... . (-92) 
Those snary locks, are those same nets (my Deere,)... (-94) 


Among the other changes made in Daniel’s sonnet sequence, two 
types remain to be noted. As Sprague (p. xxxii) observes, Daniel ‘‘went 
in for a general slaughter of expletives and interjections, especially of 
O’s.”” These deletions took place in the -01 edition, where fifteen 
were removed.® Evidently some time after the —94 printing Daniel 
decided to abolish expletives, for until that date he showed no inclina- 
tion to alter them. In fact, in —94 he inserted several, as in m1. 4: 


Let them yet sigh their owne.... (-92) 
Ah let them sigh theyrowne.... (-94) 
Let them sigh for their owne.... (01) 


or in xxxvu1. 13, where in —-01 Daniel again returned to the -92 read- 
ing: 


Once let the Ocean... (-92) 
O then let th’Ocean... (—94) 
Once let the Ocean... (-01) 


Scansion also troubled the poet as he filed his poems. In a number 
of lines his original readings lacked a syllable. x11. 1 is a typical exam- 
ple: 

My spotles loue hoouers with white wings... . (-92) 

My spotlesse loue hoouers with purest wings.... (—94) 
We see him fumbling in xx. 5, until he perfected his reading in his 
final revision: 


That hart is now the prospectiue of horror. . . . (-92) 


* He eliminated expletives in the following sonnets in —O1: m1. 4, 11; vr. 13; vu. 1; 
mx. 14; x. 1, 5; xm. 13; xxx. 1; xxx1. 13; xxxvi. 1; xxxvmt. 13; xu. 5; xii. B. 1; 
and xtvu. 13. Only one expletive remains in —01, in rv. 10: “‘O clear-eyde Rector of the 
holie Hill... .” 
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That hart being made the prospectiue of horror.... (-94) 
This heart made now the prospectiue of care. .. . (-01)'° 


xiv. 9, after four alterations, is still difficult to scan with certainty: 


Cease dreames, th’ymagery of our day desires.... (-92) 
Cease dreames, th’imag’ry of our day desires. . . . (-94) 
Cease dreames, th’imaginary of our day desires.... (-95) 
Cease dreames, th’Images of day desires. . . . (-01) 


These scansion changes, although not numerous, reveal not only Dan- 
iel’s meticulous perusal of his sonnets in 1594 and 1601 but also met- 
rical insecurity. In fact, one is surprised that he allowed to be printed 
these torturous readings in sonnet xLv, which is one of his finest ef- 
forts. However, Daniel believed that content was more important 
than artistic excellence, “seeing that both Number, Measure, and 
Ryme, is but as the ground or seate, whereupon is raised the work that 
commends it” (Defence, pp. 154-55). In truth, didacticism, rather 
than lyricism, was his forte. 

Nevertheless, in fairness to the poet, we must now examine these 
revisions in terms of the entire sonnet. If we analyze sonnet xxvii, 
one of the most frequently altered poems," we can arrive at a just ap- 


10TIn the —01 version Daniel transferred this line to a later point in his poem, 
although the context was essentially the same: 


That hart is now the prospectiue of horror, 
That honored hath the cruelst faire that lyueth: 
The cruelst faire, that sees I languish for her, 
Yet neuer mercy to my merit giueth. 

(ll. 5-8, —92) 


This heart made now the prospectiue of care, 
By louing her, the cruelst Faire that liues 
The cruelst Fayre that sees I pine for her, 
And neuer mercie to my merit giues. 

(ll. 9-12, -01) 


(Sprague reprints the -01 version on pp. 176-77.) 

| The following sonnets were changed frequently in the various printings: XvI, Xx, 
XXVI, XL, and 1. All of these poems appeared in the unauthorized printing of —91. 
For changes in sonnet xx, see footnote 10. This sonnet reveals the customary loss of 
melodrama and extravagant passion, as in line 1: 


Come death the Anchor-holde of all my thoughtes.... (—92) 
Come Tyme the anchor-hold of my desire.... (-01) 
or in the final couplet: 


That rest I lost, my loue, my life and all, 
So high attempts to lowe disgraces fall. (-92) 


Let her not still triumph ouer the prize 
Of mine affections taken by her eyes. (-01) 
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praisal of his changes. In this sonnet the poet weaves his account of 
unrequited love around the Daedalus-Icarus myth. There are no 
brilliant images and no outstanding lines; movement is impeded by 
end-stopped lines. Although the -91 version has weak endings in 
every line with the exception of the final couplet, the rhymes are not 
inappropriate for the depiction of the writer’s somewhat passive ac- 
ceptance of his plight. (I have italicized the altered passages in the 
first two versions of the sonnet.) 


1591 Version 


The Starre of my mishape imposde my paining 
To spend the Aprill of my yeares in crying, 
That neuer found my fortune but in wayning, 
With still fresh cares my bloud and bloudie trying. 
(5) Yet her I blame not, though she might haue blest me, 
By my desiers wings so high aspiring; 
Now melted with the Sunne that hath possest me, 
Downe doo I fall from of my high desiring. 
And in my fa!l doo crie for mercie speedie, 

(10) No piteous eye lookes back vpon my mourning; 
No helpe I finde, when now most fauour neede I; 
My Ocean teares drowne me, and quench my burning 
And this my death must christen her anew, 

Whiles faith doth bid my cruell Faire adieu. 


1592 Version 


The starre of my mishappe impos’d this payning, 
To spend the Aprill of my yeers in wayling, 
That neuer found my fortune but in wayning, 
With still fresh cares my present woes assayling. 
(5) Yet her I blame not, though she might haue blest mee, 
But my desires wings so high aspiring: 
Now melted with the sunne that hath possest mee, 
Downe doe I fall from off my high desiring; 
And in my fall doe cry for mercy speedy, 

(10) No pittying eye lookes backe vppon my mourning: 
No helpe I finde when now most fauour neede I, 
Th’Ocean of my teares must drowne me burning, 
And this my death shall christen her anew, 

And giue the cruell Faire her tytle dew. 


If we examine the italicized passages in the two versions of the sonnet 
we see no startling changes. The ambiguous reading in line 4 of —91 
is clarified, but the changes in lines 12 and 14 conventionalize the 
readings. Although in the foreward to his first official edition Daniel up- 
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braided ‘‘the indiscretion of a greedie Printer, who had some of my 
secrets bewraide to the world, vncorrected....’’ (p. 9), his correc- 
tions, as we see here, were often minor. 

Then, in 1594, Daniel again reworked the sonnet, this time con- 
centrating upon feminine rhymes. 


1594 Version 


The starre of my mishap imposd this paine, 

To spend the Aprill of my yeeres in wayling, 

That ewer found my fortune in the wayne, 

With still fresh cares my present woes assayling. 
(5) Yet her I blame not, though for her tis done, 

But my desires wings so high aspyring, 

Which now are melted by that glorious Sunne, 

That makes me fall from off my hie desiring. 

And in my fall, J cry for helpe with speed. 

(10) No pittying eye lookes backe vpon my mourning, 
No succour finde I now when most I need, 
Th’Ocean of my teares must drowne me burning. 
Whilst my distress shall christen her anew, 

And giue the Cruell Fayre this title due. 


(I have italicized only passages which differ from the —92 version.) 
In the process of removing weak endings, Daniel’s verse becomes 
more prosaic; lines 9 and 11, particularly, illustrate this tendency. Line 
8 in—94, although more closely related to the preceding line syntacti- 
cally, loses the dramatic quality of the earlier versions. And, in line 13, 
“my death” has now become “my distress.” Thus the anguish of the 
original slowly begins to disappear. The process was accelerated in the 
—01 treatment: 


1601 Version 


The Starre of my mishap impos’d this paine 
To spend the Aprill of my yeares in griefe: 
Finding my fortune euer in the waine 
With still fresh cares, supplide with no reliefe. 
(5) Yet thee I blame not, though for thee tis done, 
But these weake whings presuming to aspire, 
Which now are melted by thine eies bright sun, 
That makes me fall from off my hie desire. 
And in my fall I crie for helpe with speed, 
(10) No pittying eie lookes backe vpon my feares: 
No succour finde I now when most I need, 
My heats must drowne in th’Oced of my teares. 
Which still must beare the title of my wrong, 
Caus’d by those cruell beames that were so strong. 





a ~ 
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(I have italicized those lines which differ from the —94 readings.) 
In this final version of the sonnet Daniel completely eliminated weak 
endings and substituted a new concluding couplet, which, however, 
is stilted and trite. After four revisions, then, the poem has become 
quieter in imagery and in movement; in fact, so quiet is the sonnet 
that the original remorse which infused it is gone. But the changes 
are not major, most of them being dictated by the elimination of weak 
rhymes. It is significant, moreover, that Daniel revised within the 
framework of his basic image and his original situation. He polished 
rather than recreated. Hence, in spite of his alterations, the poet did 
not succeed in fundamentally improving a mediocre work like sonnet 
xxvir. One prefers the naive grief and excesses—even the verbal in- 
felicities—of the earliest version. 

Thus we see the results of Daniel’s file—a diminution of youthful 
romantic fervor and a pallid conventionalization of his lines. By 1601 
the sonnets are devoid of a young man’s wailings and melodramatic 
warnings; indeed, they are often without the vitality of life. Finally, 
as our analysis demonstrates, the poet’s revisions were essentially 
minor; he attempted to perfect his lines, in sterile academic fashion, 
according to an evolving poetic theory rather than to recapture 
imaginatively the original emotion. To revise in this fashion was ill- 
advised, for one expects youth and its ludicrous errors in an account of 
early love. But Daniel, as he matured, put aside, philosophically and 
poetically, childish things; he had outgrown his sonnet sequence and 
had wisely turned to subject matter more suitable to his temperament 
and to his poetic skill. Hence it is not surprising that he constantly 
revised his Delia, which remained, as it were, a youthful indiscretion. 

EDWARD HAVILAND MILLER 


Simmons College 
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KAFKA’S METAMORPHOSIS AND “THE BEAUTY 
AND THE BEAST” TALE 


THE THEORY that dream and myth are intimately related, referred to 
by Freud and elaborated by Jung and associated psychologists, is sup- 
ported by the curious reappearance in Kafka’s surrealistic story 
“Metamorphosis” of certain traits found in folklore.’ Not only is the 
story steeped in symbolism, but it is specifically concerned with the 
metamorphosis of a human being into a lower form of life, an ancient 
and widely dispersed topic of myth. Then too, the threefold construc- 
tion of Kafka’s story, the thrice repeated appeal for pity, shows how 
similar the creative process in his mind was to that of the myth maker 
and balladist. But it is in the specific pattern of the narrative that the 
most striking similarity to folklore is to be found. Metamorphosis 
followed by a repeated appeal for love is one of the most wide-spread 
narrative patterns of myth and ballad, to be found in the “beauty and 
the beast” and the “loathly lady” tales. Usually in the folklore mate- 
rial the appeal for love, or the symbolic gesture of love, is granted and 
the magic transformation and marriage follow. With Kafka, how- 
ever, the masochism that turned his writing into a kind of extended 
self-torture precluded any such happy solution. 

In the search for similarities of psychological meaning it is the 
“beauty and the beast” tale that offers the more significant parallel. 
There the beast is masculine, and although Beauty may seem to oc- 
cupy the center of the stage, being the active agent, the story is really 
the “‘beast’s” story. The “loathly lady” stories, on the other hand, re- 
plete with complex totemism and possible references to lunar perio- 
dicity, seem to express a male reaction to women.’ In primitive society, 
the “beauty and the beast” type of fable may possibly be totemistic in 
meaning also (The Golden Bough, 1v, 125 ff.), but by the age of fairy 
tale and ballad, psychological themes had probably become predomi- 
nant. They are apparent in the famous version recorded by Mme. 
Leprince de Beaumont, but will be found generally in Basque, Swiss, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Magyar, Indian, Kaffir, and other ver- 

' “Few modern writers have the power to forge myths capable of rousing in us the 
violent emotions which the myths of the ancient religions arouse. Kafka is such a 
writer.” Claude-Edmonde Magny, “The Objective Depiction of Absurdity,” Quarterly 
Review of Literature, 1, 1945, 211. 

? For an excellent summation of the meaning and origin of this theme in folklore 


see Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, “On the Loathly Bride,” Speculum, October, 1945, xx, 
391-404. 
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sions. In the tale, it will be recalled, a prince, cast through an evil spell 
into the form of a hideous beast, appeals in the most humble fashion 
to a beautiful maiden for her love. When the maiden overcomes her 
repugnance and kisses the beast, the prince regains his human form 
and marries the girl. 

In the tale certain themes are obvious. In the beauty’s act of love 
there is the sentimental and moral concept of love, or rather tender- 
heartedness, overcoming repugnance; in the prince’s marrying her is 
the commonplace theme of virtue being rewarded. The transformation 
following the girl’s gesture of love expresses a third theme, partially 
symbolic—the power of love to conquer evil. Not so obvious in mean- 
ing are the evil metamorphosis itself and the strangely exaggerated 
and repeated appeal of the beast for Beauty’s love. These latter are 
the most hauntingly mysterious parts of the tale and are therefore 
most likely to be the most deeply laden with autobiographical sym- 
bols.* They are also the two phases of the narrative that are paralleled 
in Kafka’s story. What makes this parallel especially interesting is 
the fact that the autobiographical meaning of the incidents in Kafka’s 
story can be readily perceived, and thus a hypothesis is presented to 
elucidate the original autobiographical references in this familiar 
folklore narrative pattern. 

About the general meaning of the metamorphosis in the Kafka 
story there appears to be no mystery. All our knowledge of Kafka’s 
life and story technique suggests that it is a precipitation in fantasy 
of his lifelong sense of loneliness and exclusion,‘ of physical inferior- 
ity,> and of an ingrained hypochondria, references to which in his 
diaries are too numerous to enumerate. That the entire story is one 
long, varied and agonized appeal for love is obvious. It is the strangely 
fawning appeal of the “beast” magnified and elaborated until it ab- 
sorbs the whole creative impulse. Three times the “black beetle’”’ 
comes forth to make the symbolic revelation of repulsiveness and the 
humble appeal for love, and each time he is rewarded with cruelty, 
derision, or indifference, until finally, when even his kindly sister 


3 They are also the most consistent. In “The Frog Prince,” found in the Grimm 
brothers’ collection, for example, the non-symbolic themes become utterly confused, 
for the appeal for love is responded to with an act of cruelty. Nevertheless, the magic 
transformation and marriage follow. 

4 Max Brod, Franz Kafka, Schocken Books, New York, 1947, pp. 9, 95-96. 

® Ibid., pp. 10-11; also The Diaries of Franz Kafka, ed. by Max Brod, Schocken 
Books, New York, 1948, 1, 60. 

6 Kafka’s own term. The Diaries of Franz Kafka, 1, 304. 
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Greta deserts him, he resorts to the last desperate appeal of the nar- 
cissistic neurotic and dies for pity (rationalizing the act as a sacrifice 
to free his family from the burden of his presence). 

The need for affection is the basic psychic hunger. In Kafka’s case 
lack of consistent or reliable sources of affection in childhood seems 
to have established the narcissistic pattern’ in conjunction with a 
morbid sense of physical inferiority, the latter heightened by his com- 
plex relationship with his robust and energetic father. The story ‘‘Met- 
amorphosis” is a symbolistic projection of this psychic pattern. It 
seems to say, “I am not loved because I am repulsive.” In varying 
degrees the pattern is common to all humanity and so is likely to ap- 
pear frequently in myth and folklore. What Kafka’s neurosis will not 
permit him to express but the wisdom of the myth comprehends, is 
that the repulsiveness is really psychic in origin and love could 
achieve the “‘magic transformation.” 

DovuGias ANGuS 
St. Lawrence University 

7 The importance of this pattern in psychoneurosis is discussed by Otto Fenichel, 

The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, W. W. Norton, 1945, p. 159. See also Edmund 


Bergler, The Writer and Psychoanalysis, Doubleday, 1950, for the theory that all deeply 
symbolic writing is a defense mechanism involved in this neurosis. 
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RICHARDSON’S EARLY WRITINGS— 
ANOTHER PAMPHLET 


WHEN Samuel Richardson was asked by his Dutch correspondent 
Johannes Stinstra in 1752 whether he had written any other works 
besides Pamela and Clarissa, he mentioned in reply “the little Volume 
of Letters, to which Pamela owes her Being,” his version of Aesop, 
and “a few other little Things of the Pamphlet-kind”’ which he does 
not name. The presumption is that the “little Things’ would come 
before Pamela, and one of them is undoubtedly The A pprentice’s Vade 
Mecum (1733).! Another, I would now suggest, is a pamphlet pub- 
lished at the end of April or the beginning of May, 1735: 

A Seasonable / Examination / of the / Pleas and Pretensions / Of the Pro- 
prietors of, and Subscribers to, / Play-Houses, / Erected in Defiance of the 
/ Royal Licence. / With / Some Brief Observations on / the Printed Case of the 
Players belong- / ing to Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden / Theatres. / [Rule] 


/ {Latin motto] / [Double rule] / London: / Printed for T. Cooper, in Pater- 
noster-Row. / [Short rulel / M.DCC.XXXV. 


My attention was first drawn to this piece because it quotes at length 
from The Apprentice’s Vade Mecum and takes the same attitude to- 
ward the London stage and the regulation of the morals of apprentices. 
I then learned from Sale’s valuable study that this pamphlet was 
printed by Richardson.*? The name of Thomas Cooper in the imprint is 
significant but not conclusive, for, as Sale says, “Richardson frequently 
used the shop of the Coopers to publish the pamphlets of his friends” 
(p. 321). A Seasonable Examination, however, shows exceptionally 
close connection with Richardson’s interests and activities. It refers 
to and uses current issues of the Prompter (Aaron Hill’s theatrical 
journal), and the Votes of the House of Commons, both being printed 
by Richardson at this time. Besides quoting The A pprentice’s Vade 
Mecum directly (pp. 16, 20) as “a little Treatise, that perhaps has done 
some Good as to the Case in Hand,” this pamphlet uses the Vade 
Mecum’s objections to the stage in an abridged form which had al- 
ready appeared in the Weekly Miscellany. On December 8, 1733, the 
Weekly Miscellany had reprinted these objections in full; on March 8, 
1735, it summarized them again in the form of comments appended 
to an anti-theatrical letter signed ““Tradelove.” Richardson was inti- 

1 See Alan D. McKillop, ‘Samuel Richardson’s Advice to an Apprentice,” JEGP, 
xiu (1943), 40-54. 


2 William M. Sale, Jr., Samuel Richardson: Master Printer (Ithaca, 1950), pp. 228, 
235. 
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mately connected with the Weekly Miscellany, and may even have 
furnished the comments on the ‘‘Tradelove”’ letter. The parallel ob- 
jections to the stage in the two pamphlets are too long for full quota- 
tion, but the references to after-pieces may be used by way of illustra- 
tion: 

And all our late Heroes and Heroines of the Drama, have been fetch’d from 
Newgate and Bridewell. . . . But now the horrid Pantomime and wicked Dumb 
Shew, the infamous Harlequin Mimicry, introduc’d for nothing but to teach 
how to cozen, cheat, deceive, and cuckold; together with the wretched Group 
of Rogues, form’d from the Characters of Shepherd, Jonathan Wild, Blueskin, 
and, in fine, from every Rogue that has made a Noise in the World by his 
superlative Wickedness, has yielded the principal Characters exhibited. (Vade 
Mecum, pp. 12-13.) 


And when the Entertainments, as they are called, come to be added, which 
indeed may be more within their Sphere, to see something ten times worse 
[than genteel comedy], and, if possible, more immoral: To see the vile Roguer- 
ies of an Harlequin Shepherd, the Villanies of Newgate and Bridewell, a de- 
testable Mackheath, and all the miserable Farcical Trumpery that is so often 
acted on the Stage! (Seasonable Examination, p. 15.) 


Furthermore, one passage in A Seasonable Examination that especially 
suggests Richardson’s hand may be mentioned. In referring to “‘the 
great Resort of Lewd Women” as an objection to the theatres, the 
writer adds in a footnote: 

This Reason is a very strong one, if we consider what the Play-houses in 
Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden have done for their adjacent Neighbourhoods. 
The Hundreds of Drury, the Covent-Garden Gout, &c. are common Observa- 
tions, in every one’s Mouth, upon the Iniquities of those Places. Salisbury 
Court, Fleet-street, when the Playhouse was there, had hardly a Tenement un- 
occupied by Inhabitants of this Class; and on its Remove, this Sort of Gentry 
have also removed, and the Place has as reputable Inhabitants as any other 
Part of the City. (Pp. 17-18.) 


It is possible to consider this as a comment made by one of the “repu- 
table Inhabitants” of Salisbury Court, Samuel Richardson. 

The “Tradelove” letter and appended comments in the Weekly 

Miscellany for March 8 introduce us to the immediate occasion for A 
Seasonable Examination: 
Since writing the above, ’tis with great Pleasure we observe, that this Subject 
is fallen under the Cognizance of one part of the Legislative Authority; and 
it is the Hope of all good Men, that a proper Regulation of the Enormities so 
justly complained of, and still further apprehended, from this increasing Evil, 
will be the happy Result of so seasonable an Animadversion. 


The reference is to the bill introduced by Sir John Barnard and others 
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limiting the number of playhouses and imposing penalties for offenses 
against piety and good manners—“‘this long-wish’d for and seasonable 
Animadversion of the Legislature,’”’ as our pamphlet also calls it. There 
followed a flurry of petitions, articles in periodicals, and pamphlets. 
A Seasonable Examination was advertised during the first week of 
May (Weekly Miscellany, May 3; Daily Advertiser, May 3, May 7), 
but Sir John Barnard’s bill had been dropped on April 30, so that the 
pamphlet had little currency. Richardson was a political supporter of 
Sir John, a reforming Lord Mayor, and had publishing relations with 
him. Though the possibility remains that A Seasonable Examination 
might have been written by an unidentified associate of Richardson’s 
and Barnard’s, I think that the details I have cited make it probable 
that the pamphlet came from Richardson’s pen as well as from his 
press. 

The anti-theatre agitation of 1733 had centered about the house in 
Goodman’s Fields; the controversy was renewed in the spring of 1735 
by the revival of a proposal to build another theatre in the City, in 
St. Martin’s le Grand. “Tradelove’s” letter and A Seasonable Exam- 
ination both refer to advertisements of this project in the Daily Post 
and the Daily Journal on and after February 21.* Sir John Barnard 
asked for leave to introduce his bill on March 5,‘ and, as we have seen, 
“‘Tradelove’s” letter appeared on March 8. A Seasonable Examination 
shows close knowledge of the proceedings of the House of Commons 
in March and April, including in particular the petitions presented in 
the House under date of April 10. One of these came from “eminent 
Merchants” in the neighborhood of Goodman’s Fields, who, the 
writer of the pamphlet contemptuously remarks, turn out to be“‘A poth- 
ecaries, Barber-Surgeons, Coffee-men, Vintners, Victuallers, and such- 
like, good Store” (p. 14). He deals at length with the argument that 
the hours of the playhouse do not interfere with the hours of business, 
applying anew the arguments of the Vade Mecum about the waste of 
time encouraged by playhouses in or near the City and their immoral 
influence. He is irritated by the argument of these petitioners 


3 “Tradelove’s” letter is reprinted in the Political State of Great Britain, xL1x 
(April, 1735), 362-64, with favorable comment, and also in Cobbett’s Parlicmentary 
History of England, 1x (1811), cols. 945-47. 

* See Journals of the House of Commons, xxi, under various dates in March and 
April, 1735. The essential references are gathered by P. J. Crean, ““The Stage Licensing 
Act of 1737,” MP, xxxv (1938), 239-55, especially 243-48. See also Gentleman’s 
Magazine, v (1735), 191-92, 197-98, 777-78; Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum: Political and Personal Satires, m1, i, 90-94; Watson Nicholson, The 
Struggle for a Free Stage in London (Boston, 1906), pp. 55-59. 
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That the evil apprehended to arise by Apprentices, or Servants, frequenting a 
Play-house contrary to their Masters Inclination, would not be removed by 
suppressing this Play-house in particular; since such Persons will resort to a 
distant Play-house, and will not resort to this, where they may be seen by the 
Master, or some of his Acquaintance.® 


He takes special pains to argue against this point, noting that it is 
repeated by Giffard of Goodman’s Fields in his petition, and also by 
“a celebrated Writer’ in the Prompter. A footnote here refers to 
Prompler, No. 42, which we may assume to be by Aaron Hill, and 
which defends Goodman’s Fields under Giffard as the best managed 
theatre in London, repeating the point about apprentices resorting to 
distant theatres.® 

After arguing against the petitions of Giffard and the subscribers to 
the proposed new theatre, also presented on April 10, A Seasonable 
Examination then proceeds to take up “a few Remarkables” in a 
pamphlet, The Case of John Mills, &c., in which the players of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden urged that their rights be protected against 
the tyranny of the patentees of the two houses.’ The Case was re- 
printed in the Prompter, No. 45, April 15. A Seasonable Examination 
is much more hostile.to the players than is Hill’s periodical, and calls 
for stringent regulation, whereas the Prompler advocates the positive 
elevation of the stage; we might expect Richardson and Hill to dis- 
agree at least mildly on such matters. 

Some lists of books and pamphlets advertised by James Roberts in 
the Weekly Miscellany during 1737 include the following title: An 
Explanation of the Pleas and Pretensions of the Proprietors of Play- 
houses, erected in Defiance of the Royal Licence.* The similarity of title 
arouses curiosity, and Richardson was closely associated with James 
Roberts and the Weekly Miscellany, but no copy of the 1737 pamphlet 
has yet been found, and it remains uncertain whether the agitation 
connected with the Licensing Act of 1737 may have prompted Richard- 
son to revise the earlier pamphlet or to launch a new one. 


ALAN D. McKILiop 
The Rice Institute 


> Journals of the House of Commons, xx, 453; A Seasonable Examination, p. 20, 
quoting Votes of the House of Commons, No. 52. 

6 This number of the Prompier is reprinted in part in London Magazine, tv (April, 
1735), 182. Dorothy Brewster notes the discussions in the Prompter inspired by Sir 
John Barnard’s bill, and mentions A Seasonable Examination as a pamphlet supporting 
the bill (Aaron Hill [New York, 1913], pp. 137-38). 

’ The Case was substantially identical with a petition submitted by the same group 
to the House of Commons on April 11 (Journals of the House of Commons, xxt1, 455-56). 

® Weekly Miscellany, August 26, September 16, October 28, November 4, 1737. 





ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL WORKS IN 
PASTOR LESSING’S LIBRARY 


A WELL-KNOWN portrait represents the two older sons of Pastor Less- 
ing of Kamenz. At the right of the picture sits the six-year-old Gott- 
hold Ephraim with an Allongeperiicke on his head and dressed like 
a dandy of his time. On his right sits his three year old brother Theoph- 
ilus dressed asa Lutheran pastor, complete with bald head and Talar. 
His right hand rests on the back of a lamb and with his left hand he is 
absent mindedly feeding it something—perhaps a piece of parchment. 
Gotthold holds a book on his knee and with his left hand reaches out 
toward a pile of other books of content unknown, for as his brother 
Karl a long time after reported, Gotthold had demanded: ‘Mit einem 
groGen, grofen Haufen Biicher miissen Sie mich malen, oder ich mag 
lieber nicht gemalt sein.” Thus everything in the picture is named, but 
unfortunately the titles of the books are not specified. For the interpre- 
tation that might seem superfluous; Lessing was fond of books as such, 
and as his brother Karl wrote: “Von Kindheit an... [hat] er nichts 
lieber gethan als ...in Biichern geblittert,, wenn er auch nicht im- 
merfort darin gelesen.’' At the age of five, we may presume, the 
former activity predominated. Still the books were there and remained 
in the house for Lessing’s presumable use at a later time. 

It is possible to make some plausible surmises in regard to the 
content of these books. First there would be the “eiserne Ration” of 
any pastor, however poor, the handbooks in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
and works by Luther and others in German. Then there would be the 
works Pastor Lessing himself had written before 1734. Karl Lessing 
lists fourteen titles, which need not be repeated here.” There follows a 
list of four translations. The author of Geistreiche Betrachtungen 
vom heiligen Abendmahl, “aus dem Franzésischen’”’ has been identified 
as Superville. The remaining translations are of works by John Tillot- 
son. We may suppose Pastor Lessing possessed both the originals and 
his own translation of these works. To the above we may add what- 
ever works he needed to edit properly his translations; and these are 
numerous, for his translation of Tillotson’s Glaubensregel was conceived 
to be “der erste Theil der auserlesenen Sammlung derer vornehmsten 
und neuesten Streit-Schrifften, welche in England wieder das Pabst- 


1K. G. Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Leben, Reclam ed., Leipzig [1882], 
p. 22. 
® [bid., p. 14 f. 
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thum herausgekommen, ihrer Vortrefflichkeit wegen ins Deutsche 
iibersetzt, nebst einer Vorrede, und darzu gehérigen historischen 
Einleitung” (Dresden and Leipzig, 1731). 

For a microfilm copy of the “‘Vorrede”’ to the translation of Tillot- 
son’s Glaubensregel and of the “‘historische Einleitung” I am indebted 
to the Humboldt University of Berlin. The ‘‘Vorrede’’ to the transla- 
tion of the Glaubensregel makes up twenty-one unnumbered pages 
with twelve numbered paragraphs. The “kurze historische Einleitung 
in die vornehmsten Streit-Schrifften derer beriihmtesten Englin- 
dischen Gottes-Gelehrten, welche seit der Reformation wider das 
Papstthum heraus gekommen” makes up fifty-four unnumbered pages 
with forty-nine paragraphs. In the ninth paragraph of the “‘Vorrede”’ 
Pastor Lessing states his intention to publish yearly a volume of 
translations of the works of English theologians. He had already trans- 
lated Tillotson’s Grundlegung der vornehmsten Wahrheiten in Predigten 
with a preface by Marperger 1728 and later, in 1732, he published Til- 
lotson’s Vorstellung der Lehre und Gebriiuche der Rimischen Kirche. 
Soon after this his activity as a translator ceased. 

In the “kurze historische Einleitung” to the intended series Pastor 
Lessing mentions by title more than a hundred works written by 
English theologians against the Catholic church. He also mentions 
several additional writers without the titles of their works. In other 
words, his introduction is a sort of catalogue raisonné of works on the 
history of the Reformation in England. It is not to be supposed that a 
bibliographer reads all the books he lists. Nor is it to be held as certain 
that a historian has had a book in hand even when he gives with his 
quotation volume and page reference. He may have copied both at 
second hand from another. In the concluding paragraph Lessing ad- 
mits: “In der Erkantnis auswartiger historischer Dinge kann man 
leichte irren, wenn man zumahlen auf guten Credit anderer mehren- 
theils davon schreiben muf.” 

It is rather obvious that his handbooks included such German 
authorities as Joh. Albert Fabricius, Krauss, Buddeus, Pfaff, Weis- 
mann, Mosheim, Mencke, Benthem, and the Leipzig Acta Eruditorum. 
His French authorities were M. de La Chappelle’s Bibliothéque an- 
gloise. Du Pim, Desmaiseaux, and Bayle’s “Dictionary.”’ His Eng- 
lish authorities were Strype, and several works of Gilbert Burnet. 
These we may regard as his secondary sources. It is not so easy to 
state just how much he derived from original sources, but there are 
indications that he had at hand works, in several instances the col- 
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lected works, of Chillingworth, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, Goodwin, 
Boyle, Wilkins and Johnson, and James I.’ 

Pastor Lessing mentions the controversy between the deists and 
the defenders of revealed religion only in passing. Otherwise he con- 
fines himself to his announced subject, the conflict between the 
Catholics and the Protestants. In general it may be said that he re- 
garded the established church as representing orthodoxy in England 
and the high church as a divergence to the right. Within the estab- 
lished church he is most in sympathy with the latitudinarians. To this 
group belonged Tillotson. 

John Tillotson (1630-1694), archbishop of Canterbury, was held 
in high esteem in his time, not only on account of his erudition, but 
on account of his pleasing style as well. As late as 1820 a new edition of 
his works appeared in seven volumes. The Rule of Faith was a typical 
pamphlet of the time. A certain John Sergeant had published a broad- 
side called Sure Footing in Christianity, in which he maintained that 
verbal tradition was the reliable source of knowledge of the truth and 
that the written accounts to be found in the scriptures were valuable 
only in so far as they confirmed the tradition. As a good Protestant 
Tillotson replied with his Rule of Faith supporting the opposite view. 

Of greater interest than his sources are Pastor Lessing’s views in 
regard to toleration. On this subject his ‘‘Vorrede’”’ throws more light 
than his “‘historische Einleitung.” In matters of religion one should 
not be indifferent, one should be steadfast in regard to the fundamen- 
tals, but defense should be carried on with Christian charity. On the 
foundation of the church some will build with gold and jewels, others 
with hay and stubble; who has built well shall be determined by the 
test of fire (I Corinthians m1, 10—15).* Discussions of non-fundamental 
questions should not be carried on with acrimony. He quotes James I 
or Isaac Casaubonus in his name: “Rex arbitratur, rerum absolute 
necessariarum ad salutem non magnum esse numerum.’” Hence one 
should separate the essential from the non-essential and treat the 
latter as such. 

Pastor Lessing is able to single out four controversialists in Ger- 
many who have traveled on the “‘geseegnete MittelstraBe, zwischen 


* The works of Tillotson, Stillingfleet and others are outlined in the “Kurze his- 
torische Einleitung” pp. 22 f., 30, and 61. There are other less extended outlines. Re 
Goodwin’s sermons: “Wer dieselbe lieset, findet . . . § 27; similarly re Boyle J 40, and 
re Wilkins and Johnson eds. 4 44. James I is quoted at page length, “Vorrede, 4 3. 
There are other shorter quotations, some of them with page references. 

* Vorrede, § 2. 5 Ibid., 3. 
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dem iiberhand-nehmenden Indifferentismo oder Gleichgiiltigkeit und 
der allzugroSen Lust und Liebe an denen Streit-Schrifften.’® These 
writers are Joh. Gerhard, Salomon Glassius, Liitcken, and Spener, 
and, he adds, a few others, but to this admirable number belong the 
majority of the scholars of the English church. This leads him into a 
discussion of the state of controversy in England. 

“Grobe Schmaihungen und Listerungen,” he says, “‘sind schon 
lingst in England eine Sache gewesen, die man allein dem gemeinen 
Pébel iiberlassen hat.’’? The English are serious in all the restrictions 
they have placed upon papacy, nevertheless they do not indulge in 
crude invectives against the undeniable gross offences of the Roman 
church but carry on their campaign against it in polite form. The Eng- 
lish lay great stress upon their freedom of speech and they are willing 
to defend it, yet they know that too crude reviling of the Catholic 
church would be forbidden by the authorities. The Protestant dissent- 
ers from the established church are similarly protected, for even 
though the civil authority is opposed to all forms of heresy, it answers 
to all its subjects the right of the free exercise of their religion. 

Pastor Lessing is not an important figure in German literature, and 
interest in his library is justified only if we may suppose it formed some 
part of the education of his son. The son could not have read exten- 
sively in the English books before his eleventh year when he left for 
the Fiirstenschule in Meissen. At the school, moreover, English 
formed no part of the curriculum. The study of Italian was one of 
Lessing’s extra-curricular activities, but we know nothing of any 
English studies. Nevertheless Christian Felix Weisse records that 
Lessing in the early days at Leipzig introduced him to the study of 
English. It would therefore appear that Lessing learned some English 
at his father’s house. 

In 1747 the report came back from Leipzig to Kamenz that Les- 
sing was consorting with “‘Schauspieler.”” Drastic measures had to be 
taken. A message was sent: ““Komm zuriick, deine Mutter liegt im 
Sterben.’”’ Lessing came back and found his mother in the best of health 
though not of spirits. From January to April 1748 Lessing remained in 
Kamenz, as he said: ““Weder miifig noch fleifig.”* What a change 
from Leipzig! No university, no theatre, no coffee houses; the only 
cultural centre was the house of his father. Karl Lessing reported: 


6 Ibid., 4 2 and 5. 7 Ibid., J S. 
5 Lessings Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker, Stuttgart, 1886-1924, 
xv, 8 f. 
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“Seines Vaters Biichervorrat, der fiir einen armen Prediger sehr an- 
sehnlich war, .. . lief er nicht ungenutzt. Alles dieses sah der Vater 
... und unterhielt sich mit ihm dariiber.”® The two were obviously 
not of one mind regarding all theological questions. When Lessing 
returned to Leipzig it was determined with the agreement of his father 
that he should give up the study of theology. We may note that it was 
not until after this that Lessing began to translate extensively from 
the English. 

Three types of tolerance are represented by the family of Lessing. 
The grandfather Theophilus wrote a theological juristic treatise De 
Tolerantia in which he maintained that Catholics should not be exter- 
minated with fire and sword or receive any sort of drastic punishment 
unless their activities threatened the safety of the state. Pastor Les- 
sing condemned indifference in religious matters but held that the 
children of error should not be rudely reviled, but gently led to the 
true faith. The Lessing of the third generation insisted that it was im- 
possible “da jemals ein Mensch wissendlich und vorsetzlich sich 
selbst verblendet habe.” Further: ‘‘Nicht die Wahrheit . . . sondern die 
aufrichtige Miihe, die er angewandt hat, hinter die Wahrheit zu kom- 
men, macht den Werth des Menschen.” “Die reine Wahrheit”’ is the 
possession of God alone.’® 

LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California 


® Lessing, Lessings Leben, p. 48. 
10 Lessing, Schriften, x1m, 23 f. 











VIS IMAGINATIVA 


IN HIS enlightening article “Imaginatif in Piers Plowman,’ Jones’ 
did not see fit to make it clear that Langland’s use of the term is ex- 
tremely rare in Middle English, and by this same token omitted 
therefore to explain the long-lasting failure to understand the concept. 
There were two main technical uses of the term in Middle English, 
and the commoner sense—reproductive imagination—is not that 
found in Langland. While a study of the Victorines, as Jones showed, 
can help to interpret Langland’s usage, it does not explain its rarity 
nor how the split conception arose. This goes back, it seems, to the 
binary character of Aristotle’s analysis: gavracia is either calculative 
and deliberative or sensitive.? Most philosophers tended to concentrate 
on the latter function,’ and Thomas Aquinas is little different from his 
predecessors or successors when he says “‘est . . . phantasia sive imag- 
inatio quasi thesaurus quidam formarum per sensum acceptarum”’ ;* 
the same concept is seen in Roger Bacon: “‘imaginatio . . . est arca ac 
repositorium sensus communis:’® Imagination as a sort of memory® 
for sensory data, “a tresorie to pe...comune witt” (Folewer 26) 
is the doctrine taught by Pecock, who distinguishes a fantasy which 
is the productive imagination, albeit its products are such trivialities 
as an object ‘‘maad of a lions heed, of a gootis bodi, and of a dragons 
tail.’”? 


1 JEGP, xm, 583-88. 2 De Anima, 11, 11. 

* It was the difficulty of reconciling the two apparently mutually exclusive de- 
liberative and sensory aspects of the faculty which made “‘fewe philesofris accorde in 
her writyng”’ on localising it, as Pecock says (Folewer, EETS.OS 164, p. 32). The diffi- 
culty is reflected in the modifications to the concept of three brain ventricles; while 
some Arab writers try to solve it by putting imagination in both front (sensory) and 
middle (logistic) cells, as Algazel of Baghdad, other early anatomists and psychologists 
made a distinction between phantasia and (vis) imaginativa (notably Avicenna and 
Albertus Magnus), others again postulated four instead of three ventricles: thus, for 
example, Constantine. The readiness with which Albertus set up sub-cells within the 
three ventricles, while enabling him to apportion the facets of imaginativa satisfac- 
torily, led others to transfer the deliberative aspect of Aristotle’s ¢avracla to a “‘cogita- 
tive” faculty allied with ratio and sharing the latter’s middle ventricle: thus for instance 
Guy de Chauliac. For a general account of this subject, see W. Sudhoff, ““Die Lehre von 
den Hirnventrikeln,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, v1, 149-205. 

4 Summa Theologiae, 1, Quaestio 78. 

5 Opus Majus, V, ii. 

6 Memory “‘berby pe soule biholdip pe liknes of bodiliche pinges pat bep absent” 
Trevisa’s Bartholomaeus, Brit. Mus. Add. MS 27944, f. 20b. The distinction between 
this memory and memoria in the cell Puppis is made clear by Aquinas, Expositio in 
Librum Aristotelis de Memoria et Reminiscentia 3. 

’ Folewer 26; cf. Donet (EETS.OS 156) 10. 
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Aristotle’s deliberative function, which appears as what we may 
call “creative reflection” in Langland’s Imaginatif, was not trans- 
mitted (except incidentally*) through the main stream of mediaeval 
psychological learning. Since it has been demonstrated® that the 
Victorine allegory of contemplation is useful to us in interpreting 
Langland’s /maginalif, it is of interest to note the way in which Richard 
and Hugo analysed and determined the functions of imaginatio. Both 
distinguished between an imaginatio bestialis (~reparatrix) and what 
Hugo called an affectio imaginaria and Richard imaginatio formatrix 
seu moderairix; as Hugo puts it, this higher aspect of imagination acts 
as a medium between the purely corporal and the purely spiritual, 
while Richard goes further in saying that, in so far as it creatively 
synthesises the totality of images, the imaginalio moderatrix is actu- 
ally a part of the reasoning process, even when it acts contrary to 
reason.'® Dante, too, saw imagination as having a higher function than 
being merely a “‘repositorium sensus communis”; the alia fantasia of 
Paradiso xxxiii, 142 shows that Dante, in the words of E. G. Gardner, 
“admits knowledge of spiritual things, not merely by abstraction 
from sensible experience, but through the working of the higher imag- 
ination.’ A ready source of this notion for any mediaeval writer lay 
to hand of, course in the werds of Boethius, ‘‘Imaginatio . . . conlustrat 
non sensibili sed imaginaria ratione iudicandi.”’” 


§ Aquinas, for example, allows that phantasms formed in man’s mind by God’s aid 
express divine truths more effectively than those received through the senses (Summa 
T heologiae, 1, Quaestio 12) and Bartholomaeus (De Proprietatibus Rerum, 1, ix) implies 
that imaginativa provides men imperfectly with the vision of God which the cherubim 
have as a divine gift. 

® Jones, op. cit., 584 ff. 

10 See the recent study of Victorine psychology in E. de Bruyne, Etudes D’Es- 
thétique M édiévale (Brugges 1946) 11, 218 ff. Richard’s succinct statement “sine imagina- 
tione, ratio nihil sciret, sine sensualitate, affectio nil saperet” is not as significant in it- 
self as Jones would have us believe, since al] anatomists and philosophers were agreed 
that reason drew on imagination for its raw materials; Lanfranc, Chirurgia Magna, ui, i, 
is typical in pointing out that reason’s cell presented a broad receptive front towards 
the cell containing imaginativa in order to be supplied the more readily with images; 
compare Bartholomaeus Vv, iii. We are told in The Cloud of Unknowing (EETS.OS 218, 
p. 117) that imagination “is as it were seruaunt” to reason. The dependence of reason 
upon imagination is further illustrated by Lydgate’s lines (Troy Book, 1, 123 f): “So 
febled was his celle retentif And fordirked his ymaginatif, That lost were bothe memorie 
and resoun.” 

11 “Tmagination and Memory in the Psychology of Dante,” A Miscellany of Studies 
in Romance Languages and Literatures, Cambridge 1932, p. 279. 

2 Philosophiae Consolationis, v, pr. 4. 
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Nevertheless, beside Langland, the only Middle English writer to 
attribute to imaginatif a deliberative function seems to be Lydgate: 
Seope and considerpe in youre ymaginatyf 
For Adams synne howe Cryst was crucefyed™ 
Still more clearly, in saying that he cannot undertake to describe 
what happened when Jason and Medea were in bed, because he is a 
dull man in everything and especially in matters beyond his personal 
knowledge, the poet observes: 
For-dullid is myn ymagynatif, 
To deme in practik or in speculatif." 
RANDOLPH QUIRK 
University of London 
(University College) 


134 Procession of Corpus Christi, EETS.ES 107, p. 36. 
4 Troy Book, 1, 3577. There is nothing corresponding to these lines in the Latin of 
Guido delle Colonne. 





“A WAYLE WHYT ASE WHALLES 
BON”—RECONSTRUCTED 


IN CONTRADISTINCTION to the Troubadour lyrics in which a unity 
other than formal is often extremely difficult to perceive,! the early 
Middle English lyrics are generally coherent and all of a piece. Indeed, 
their unity of theme and content is usually more apparent than their 
unity of form. The ideas are simple and the meaning is clear. There 
are, however, three notable exceptions? to this simple clarity amongst 
the poems of the famous MS. Harley 2253,’ in which several scholars 
have detected Provencal-French influence.‘ In these pages our aim is 
to consider one of these Harley Lyrics in order to discover, if we can, 
what the poet was about in writing it. 

As it stands, edited by Brook,’ “‘A wayle whyt ase whalles bon’”’ is 
both formally irregular and substantially confusing: 


A wayle whyt as whalles bon, 
a grein in golde that godly shon, 
a tortle that min herte is on, 
in tounes trewe; 
hire gladshipe nes neuer gon, 
whil y may glewe. 


When heo is glad, 

of al this world namore y bad 

then beo with hire myn one bistad, 
withoute strif; 

the care that icham yn ybrad 
y wyte a wyf. 


A wyf nis non so worly wroht; 
when heo ys blythe to bedde ybroht, 


! G. Paris, “Jaufré Rudel,” Reowe Historique, tr (1893), 235: “L’incohérence des 
pensées successivement exprimés dans une méme piéce est un des charactéres les plus 
communs de la lyrique provencale (qui contraste singulitrement avec l’unité excessive 
que donne a chaque piéce le rapport des strophes entre elles . . . ).”. Also, A. Jeanroy, 
La Poésie Lyrique des Troubadours (Toulouse/Paris, 1934), nm, 113-116. 

* “Weping haueth myn wonges wet” (3874); In May hit murgeth when hit dawes” 
(1504); “A wayle whyt ase whalles bon” (105); The number is that of the poem in 
Brown and Robbins, Index of Middle English Verse (New York, 1943). 

3 First edited by K. Béddeker, Altenglische Dichtungen des MS. Harl. 2253 (Berlin, 
1878); then in part by Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 
1932), pp. 131-163, and Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century (Oxford, 1924), pp. 
3-14; most recently by G. L. Brook, The Harley Lyrics (Manchester, 1948); it is from 
this excellent edition that the text quoted here comes. 

* See the discussion by A. C. Baugh, A Literary History of England (New York, 
1948), pp. 209-211. 

* Brook, op. cit., pp. 40-41 only changing p and 3 to th and y respectively. 
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wel were him that wiste hire thoht, 
that thryuen ant thro. 
Wel y wot heo nul me noht; 
. myn herte is wo. 
ity 
ly Hou shal that lefly syng t 
d that thus is marred in mournyng? f 
rm Heo me wol to dethe bryng 
longe er my day. 
re Gret hire wel, that swete thing 
rst with eyen gray. 


eir 


Hyre heye haueth wounded me ywisse, 
1S hire bende browen, that bringeth blisse; 
n, hire comely mouth that mihte cusse 
in muche murthe he were; 
y wolde chaunge myn for his 
that is here fere. 


Wolde hyre fere beo so freo 

ant wurthes were that so myhte beo, 

al for on y wolde yeue threo, 
withoute chep. 

From helle to heuene ant sonne to séé 
nys non se yéép 

ne half so freo. j 

Whose wole of loue be trewe, do lystne me. 


age 


Herkneth me, y ou telle, 
in such wondryng for wo y welle, 
nys no fur so hot in helle 
al to mon 
that loueth derne ant dar nout telle 
whet him ys on. 


Ich vnne hire wel ant heo me wo; 
les ycham hire frend ant heo my fo; 
- me thuncheth min herte wol breke atwo 

for sorewe ant syke. 
In Godes greting mote heo go, 
” that wayle whyte. 


Ich wolde ich were a threstelcok, 
a bountyng other a lauercok, 

d, swete bryd! 

p. Bituene hire curtel ant hire smok 
m y wolde ben hyd. 


k, As it stands here, we find the poet declaring that his beautiful 
beloved is happy when he sings; that his only wish is to be with her 
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when she is happy; but that now she is angry with him he blames a 
wife. That it is his own wife who has ruined his love-affair is not clear 
but seems likely from the third stanza in which his comment is worthy 
of Chaucer. Since he knows that she (possibly the wife but more likely 
his drue) does not want him, “‘his heart is woe.” He has begun by say- 
ing that her joy does not cease so long as he sings, but now “how shall 
he who is injured with sorrowing sing pleasantly?” ‘‘Her eyes have 
wounded me; her brow brings me bliss, and her comely mouth—who 
might kiss it what joy were his! I would exchange my joy for his that 
is her fere—her husband. If only her husband were generous and such 
equivalences were possible, I should give three to one without hag- 
gling.”’ 

Up to this point the development has been easier to follow than 
that of many a troubadour’s songs. Up to this point the verse-scheme 
has been roughly that of Guilhem of Poitou’s Farai un vers de dreyt 
nien—Aag ag ag by ag bg—which Bobby Burns will also favor. If we be- 
lieve that lyrics such as this one were meant to be sung, and we do, 
then, we can be certain of contamination after line 36: 

From helle to heuene ant sonne to see 
nys non so yeep (line 36) 
ne half so freo. 
whose wole of loue be trewe, do lystne me. 
There are two lines too many. Evidently we must end the stanza at 
yeep and reject these last two lines. What of the three remaining 
stanzas? The seventh and eighth are in the same form as the rest of the 
poem—a fact which more often than not is a cause of contamination, 
as even a cursory study of Dreves and Blume’s Analecta Hymnica 
Medii Aevi makes clear; the last stanza has one line less than normal, 
but it is so perfect that it is hard to believe that it is defective; never- 
theless, musically it is impossible, as it stands. The content of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth stanzas, moreover, is anomalous: earlier the 
poet has told us that he has sung to his beloved; now he declares “‘he 
dare not tell.”’ The three final stanzas, then, are highly suspect. 

There are tests which one can bring to the problem of under- 
standing this song from paleography and textual criticism: 1) can 
the passage in question stand alone without the support of the piece 
in which it is found? 2) are there any elements in it incongruous as a 
part of the whole which are no longer so when isolated or when their 
position is changed? 3) are there reasons for the interpolation of such 
a passage into this piece? The first answer is obviously, yes: in the 
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three last stanzas there is a beginning, middle and end proper enough 
to suit Aristotle, and the theme is quite what might be found in a 
Provencal miei-chanso, a demi-chanson. The second answer is also, 
yes: the first line of the questionable section is, in fact, the so-called 
minstrel gambit: ““Herkneth me, y ou telle.’”” Now, though it is quite 
usual for a long narrative poem to have these curtain-raising or atten- 
tion-getting ouvertures interspersed at intervals within the poem, there 
is no need for it in a lyric as short as this one. Secondly, as we have 
already noted, the theme of the seventh and eighth strophes is not 
exactly consonant with the earlier portion where the poet tells us that 
he once did sing to his “lemmon,”’ so that we must presume she knows 
of his affection, yet here he says he cannot tell her. The third answer, 
finally, is also, yes. The reasons which might be alleged for interpola- 
tion of this section into the poem, as usually in textual criticism, are 
also those which might be alleged for its identification with the rest of 
the poem, for, if interpolation did take place, it was generally because 
a seeming identity convinced the interpolator. First, there is the form, 
which is the same in both parts. Second, there is the relatively rare 
epithet “‘wayle whyt” found in both line one and line fifty. Still, we 
cannot definitively say that these verses have been interpolated from 
another poem. Might it be, therefore, that this is a case of contamina- 
tion within a poem? That the original order of the verses has been dis- 
arranged? 

Not only is the answer, yes, in my opinion, but I believe that we 
can reconstruct the cause of the trouble. The clue lies in the long line 
(line 38) which we have already rejected: “‘Whose wole of loue be trewe 
do lystne me.” We have seen that the Harley scribe has joined it to the 
sixth stanza by means of an incongruous short riming line: “‘ne half 
so freo”’ so as to give this stanza the following a-rimes: freo, beo, threo, 
see, freo, me—which are themselves suspicious. But what is the long 
line but a heading? And what is the seventh stanza which follows it 
immediately, but an exordium? The explanation of how it came to 
fall at the end of the poem, too, is very simple if we presume that the 
Harley scribe was copying from a single page of paper rather than from 
a codex. It is a commonplace of paleographical study that the order 
of recto and verso of a pecia, an unbound leaf, is frequently justaposed 
in transcription.® Further, two explanations may be proposed for the 
disproportion in the amount of the text of this lyric on the recto (three 


° J. Destrez, La ‘Pecia’ dans les Manuscrits Universitaires du XIIIe et du XIVe 
Siécle (Paris, 1935), p. 81. 
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stanzas) and on the verso; (six stanzas). One, that the upper half of the 
recto contained some different matter so that this lyric only began in 
the lower half of the page and continued over all the verso; thus the 
Harley scribe, having begun with the verso, then turned the leaf and 
realizing the disparate character of the upper half-page, skipped to 
the heading, and incorporating that, actually copied the proper open- 
ing stanzas last. Jn abstracto this would appear logical and so adequate. 
Actually, the second explanation, though more theoretical in principle 
is more consonant with the actual structure of the song; it is this: that 
the single page, probably octavo size, was notated on one side, the 
reclo, giving the music for the poem proper, the text of the first two 
stanzas, then the music and text of a refrain—the final, aberrant, 
stanza which Béddeker and Brook have printed without so much as 
noting that it is lacking one line and differs greatly in tone from the 
rest of the poem.’ On the verso the rest of the poem was then continued 
without musical notation. Since the Harley scribe seems not to have 
cared to preserve any music in his verse-collection, he began his tran- 
scription inadvertently with the text of the verso and thus disarranged 
the order of the stanzas. 

So far this is mostly conjecture. Let us look again at the poem to see 
if we may not discover proof. One very interesting stylistic obser- 
vation is the fact that every stanza, except the seventh whose lines 
have a total enjambement, has a break in the thought at the end of 
the fourth line. Most significant of all, however, is the very strong 
concatenatio with which two successive stanzas are linked either by 
the repetition of a word or a thought or by assonance. If then we re- 
construct the sequence of the stanzas, commencing with the seventh, 
according to our suggestion above, we find that not only is the con- 
catenatio re-established more or less in all stanza-links, but the sense 
of the whole poem is also immeasurably improved. Here is the result: 


Ich wolde ich were a threstelcok, 

a bountyng other a lauercok, 
swete bryd! 

Bituene hire curtel ant hire smok 
y wolde ben hyd. 


Herkneth me, y ou telle, 
in such wondryng for wo y welle, 
nys no fur so hot in helle 

al to mon 


7 Cf. the refrains of “Alysoun” and “Ichot a burde in boure bryht” in the same 
manuscript. 
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that loueth derne ant dar nout telle 
whet him ys on. 
Ich wolde ich were a threstelcok, etc. 


Ich vnne hire wel ant heo me wo; 
ycham hire frend ant heo my fo; 
me thunceth min herte wol breke atwo 
for sorwe ant syke. 
In Godes greting mote heo go, 
that wayle whyte. 
Ich wolde ich were a threstelcok, etc. 


A wayle whyt ase whalles bon, 
a grein in golde that godly shon, 
a tortle that min herte is on, 
in tounes trewe; 
hire gladshipe nes neuer gon, 
whil y may glewe. 
Ich wolde ich were a threstelcok, etc. 


When heo is glad, 
of al this world namore y bad 
then beo with hire myn one bistad, 
withoute strif; 
the care that icham yn ybrad 
y wyte a wyf. 
Ich wolde ich were a threstelcok, etc. 


A wyf nis non so worly wroht; 
when heo ys blythe to bedde ybroht, 
wel were him that wiste hire thoht, 
that thryuen ant thro. 
Wel y wot heo nul me noht; 
myn herte is wo. 
Ich wolde ich were a threstelcok, etc. 


Hou shal that lefly syng 
that thus is marred in mournyng? 
Heo me wol to dethe bryng 
long er my day. 
Gret hire wel, that swet thing 
with eyen gray. 
Ich wolde ich were a threstelcok, etc. 


Hire heye haueth wounded me ywisse, 
hire bende browen, that bringeth blisse; 
hire comely mouth that mihte cusse 
in muche murthe he were; 
y wolde chaunge myn for his 
that is here fere. 
Ich wolde ich were a threstelcok, etc. 
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Wolde hyre fere beo so freo 
ant wurthes were that so myhte beo, 
al for on y wolde yeue threo, 
withoute chep. 
From helle to heuene ant sonne to see 
nys non se yeep. 
Ich wolde ich were a threstelcok, etc. 

Noteworthy, first of all, is that the result is a rotruenge or chanson 
a refrain. This is the clearer if we reproduce the schema as we now see 
it:aaabab CCDCD. If we still can accept Jeanroy’s analysis 
of the primitive forms of the Chanson 4 danser and their later literary 
execution,* then it is most likely that the refrain was sung at the begin- 
ning of the poem by a soloist who also sang the text proper, while the 
refrain thereafter was sung at the end of every stanza and at the very 
end by a chorus, presumably the audience. In this way many details 
of the song become rollicking, such as, the contrast between the 
poet’s mistress and his wife, his projected trade with his mistress’ hus- 
band. ... We must remember that in the Middle Ages the jongleur 
or the minstrel was de facto, as the executant musician, at least as im- 
portant as the composer-poet, since it was he who decided tempo, 
phrasing, accentuation, intensity as well as expression; the composer 
merely provided the melodic line. Momentary consideration demon- 
trates what range, what variety, lay at hand for the minstrel and his 
chorus:.a lilting refrain, expansiveness (stanza I), contrast (II), de- 
scriptiveness (III), satire (V), mock sadness (VI), mock courtliness 
(VII), ending in outright mockery (VIII). In other words, this is not a 
courtly lyric at all but a parody. Thus many details become clear 
(including the long line we earlier discovered to be the heading: 
“Whose wole of loue be trewe, do lystne me’’), for example, the “whale 
bone-white” beloved is a belle bourgeoise “in tounes trewe’’ not an 
aristocrat “in tour” and her poet would give three other women with- 
out chaffering; after all, nowhere, from hell to heaven, from sun to sea, 
is there—a more prudent man! 

Parody like this is testimony to the familiarity of the thing paro- 
died. It is also testimony to the humor hiding in the early Middle 
English lyrics and therefore must be added to the evidence of humor 
already elucidated by the late R. J. Menner with regard to another 
Harley Lyric: ‘The Man on the Moon and Hedging.’’® 

STUART H. L. DEGGINGER 
Hollins College 


* A. Jeanroy, Les Origines de la Poésie Lyrique en France au Moyen Age, 3rd ed. 
(Paris, 1925), pp. 392, 398-401. * JEGP, xiviu (1949), 7-11. 
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THE GENESIS AND INFLECTION OF THE 
ELEMENT -FQDR IN OLD NORSE 
COMPOUNDS 


THE IRREGULAR form -fgdr ‘father’ occurs in the compounds Al,- Her-, 
Val-fodr, etc. (names for Odin), but does not exist in the declensional 
paradigm of the simplex fader.' No effort seems to have been made to 
explain the genesis of this anomalous form or the shift from the r-stem 
into the a-declension; -fgdr, -/gdrs, -fedr, -fedr. Since the proper names 
are restricted to the singular number, the plural forms of -fgdr do not 
exist. In his article “The Genesis of the Stem-Vowel u (0) in the Ger- 
manic r-stems’” Professor George S. Lane has shed new light on the 
declensional forms of the r-stems in Old Icelandic, but he does not dis- 
cuss the origin of the anomalous form -fgdr in the declensional system 
of fader. Indeed, I have found only one explanation of this form, viz., 
that suggested by Heusler in his Aisl. Elementarbuch,’ §240, Anm: 
“Dem gr. -rarupos kénnte nur ein -*fgporr entsprechen; -*fepr kann 
ein urg. *fadrum=lat. patrem fortsetzen.” 

Heusler’s first equation must be left out of consideration inasmuch 
as there is no evidence that a Gk. form rarupos ever existed; it is not 
recorded in Liddell-Scott’s Greek-English Dictionary® (1940). On the 
other hand, Heusler’s equation of Olcel. -fgdr with the acc. sing. form 
Lat. patrem may be justified, but only on the assumption that the form 
-{edr represents a shortened form of the simplex form fgdur, which 
functions as the acc. sing. case form, whatever the genesis of this form 
may have been (cf. Lane, 524). Heusler does not explain the simplex 
form fgdur, but if we assume that the form -fgdr is of primary origin on 
a level with Lat. patrem, then we must consider the simplex form 


fodur from the ON point of view to be of secondary origin, which is a 


priori impossible in that the simplex form must be of earlier origin than 
the form in compounds, which are of secondary origin.* The question 
does not really involve the genesis of the acc. sing. simplex form fodur 
but only the relation between this form and the form *fgdr in com- 
pounds. The shorter form -fgdr (<fedur) can be satisfactorily explained 
as due to the apocope of the vowel w in the end syllable, resulting from 

1 In the historical forms of fader I use the character 3, whether this represents an 
original voiced 6 or an original voiceless p. 

2 Cf. JEGP, 50 (1951), 522-28. 

*In order to prove the priority of the form -fgdr over the simplex form fodur 
Heusler must first disprove the equation of the simplex form fgdur with Lat. pairem: 
Gk.rarépa=PGme *fabrm>*fadr >PN*fadur>fodur. See Prokosch, A Comparative 
Germanic Grammar, §79, b; p. 233. 
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lack of stress upon the final element of the compound; cf. Vdl-*f gdar 
>Val-fodr with the compound proper name Pér-kétill (>-*kéil> 
-*kédl>-kell) > pér-kéll. The final syllable in both compounds re- 
ceived the least stress, hence the vowel (u, i) of the end syllable was 
apocopated. In the cluster *6/ the *d was assimilated to / (>JI), where- 
as in the cluster dr the 0 was preserved before -r, in spite of the lack of 
stress, in accord with the simplex form fedr (dat. sing., nom.-acc. 
plur.); cf. *Sig-vgrdr > Sig-urdr, * bér-vgrdr> Dérdr with final -dr as in 
the simplex verdr. Therefore, Heusler may be right insofar as he as- 
sumes that the form -fgdr had its genesis in an acc. case form of the 
simplex, although he has not co-ordinated this form with the corre- 
sponding simplex form fgdur. 

In support of the hypothesis that the form -fgdr represents the acc. 
case is the fact that the acc. case form -fgdr (</fgdur) furnishes the 
most plausible point of departure for the shift of the original r-stem 
into the a-declension. This declensional shift was evidently due to the 
pattern of the monosyllabic masculine a-stems the root syllable of 
which ended in -r; cf. akr, akr-s, akr-i, akr with -fodr, -fedr-s, -fodr, 
-fodr. In the original a-declension the nom. and acc. sing. forms had 
fallen together, due to the fact that the case ending -r (<*-r) of the 
nom. sing. form had already been assimilated to the final r of the stem 
syllable and the -rr then simplified to -r (cf. *akrar>*akrr>*akrr> 
akr). The proportion akr (acc.): akr (nom.) led to -fgdr (acc.): -fedr 
(nom.), and from the acc.-nom. form -fgdr the leveling was then ex- 
tended to the gen. case form akr-s: -fgdr-s. That the dat. sing. form 
-f{gdr occurs without the ending -i (-e) has no essential significance inas- 
much as in the a-declension this ending was frequently omitted; cf. 
the proper name Dagr: dat. Dag, instead of *Degi. The simplex form 
fodur functions not only as an acc. sing. case form, but also as a dat. 
and a gen. sing. case form, but that the shortened form -fgdr had its 
genesis in the acc. sing. case form is supported by the fact that in the 
a-declension of the type akr only the nom. and acc. sing. forms were 
identical, and the form -fgdr could not possibly be derived from the 
nom. sing. form fader. 

Since there is no convincing evidence that -fgdr represents the 
primary form for the acc. sing. case and since the corresponding sim- 
plex form is fgdur, the conclusion is justified that the form -fgdr had 
its genesis in the acc. sing. case form fgdur with apocope of the vowel 
u in the end syllable of the compound, due to lack of stress. 

ALBERT MorREY STURTEVANT 


University of Kansas 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BROCKHAUS-BILDWORTERBUCH. ENGLISCH-DeEvutscu. Bearbeitet von... Will 
Héraucourt und der Lexikon-Redaktion des Verlages. Wiesbaden: Eber- 
hard Brockhaus [c. 1953]. 728 S. DM. 15 in Ganzleinen. 


THE VENERABLE firm of Brockhaus is launched again on its course. Like so 
many other old German firms now completely separated from its old moorings 
in Leipzig, it has already issued two volumes of the sixteenth edition of its 
well established and reliable great popular dictionary (Der GroBe Brockhaus). 

With the work discussed here Brockhaus has capitalized on the de- 
servedly good reception of the Sprachbrockhaus, which has also appeared 
in a new (6th) edition. This English-German dictionary is bound to meet 
with great acclaim, especially among the Germans, who have been confronted 
with Anglo-American civilization so thoroughly since 1945. 

The publisher says: “The application of the English language in ever- 
expanding ways in all areas of living, the advance of American expressions 
and linguistic peculiarities have made us feel for some time the lack of an 
English-German dictionary which would consider more than the standard 
language [Hochsprache]. Basic in this new dictionary, as it is in the all-German 
Sprachbrockhaus, is the use of pictures as an aid in explaining word-mean- 
ings.” 

Explanatory illustrations are apparently beginning to appeal to scholars 
generally. The latest issue (Heft 141) of the great Swiss national dictionary 
(Schweizer Idiotikon) has employed them for the first time in the course of its 
publication. The language of poetry, science, technology, industry, trade, the 
armed forces as well as that of the people has been taken into account. Many 
abbreviations have been explained. American meanings are indicated. 

Here is a really useful tool for the practical study of a foreign tongue; it is 
good to know that similar volumes for other languages are to follow. 

Whether it is commendable to continue with the designation of American 
as a departure from the English ‘‘Hochsprache”’ is, of course, altogether de- 
batable. The existence of 160,000,000 Americans, whose language has already 
been identified in such important and significant studies as those by Kurath, 
Craigie, Mencken, Krapp and lately in Germany itself by Hans Galinsky in 
his Sprache des Amerikaners, will hardly permit of continued adherence to such 
an unrealistic view. 

The compilers were probably not always guided by strict empiricism, the 
only principle to be followed in an enterprise such as this. This reviewer at 
least is somewhat puzzled by the two following renderings: 1. under chin “das 
Kinn”: to thrust the chin into the neck =sich in die Brust werfen, and 2. under 
neck (1) “‘der Nacken”’: he has broken the neck of his task = er hat das Schlimmste 
seiner Arbeit geschafft. 

It is possible that these expressions have been used by some obscure 
writer. The reviewer has seen advertisements prepared by German publicity 
offices which used English obviously resulting from literal translation. They 
should, of course, not be sources for anything as delicate as a dictionary, even 
a “popular” dictionary. However, these little flaws, which can be found upon 
close scrutiny, should not lead to wrong impressions. By and large the work 
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done is admirable, and a new edition will eliminate the minor defects; it has 
always been a custom of the Brockhaus company to improve its fine publica- 
tions with each new edition. 
Icko IBEN 
University of Illinois 


Gustav InpREB¢g, Norsk MAtsoca. Utgjevi av Per Hovda og Per Thorson. 

Bergen, 1951. Pp. 504. 

THIS WORK is welcome as the first serious attempt to tell the whole history of 
the Norwegian language. The author died in 1942, and its posthumous publi- 
cation is due to the pious labors of friends and pupils. It is a large and im- 
pressive work, well written, clearly organized and forceful in its presentation. 
It contains more data about the history of Norwegian than any other single 
work. 

Nevertheless it cannot be recommended as an entirely reliable guide to 
its subject. In spite of its massive apparatus and solid scholarship it is funda- 
mentally a partisan document, aiming to provide a scientific arsenal in sup- 
port of the New Norse (Landsmél) language. We cannot for this reason dis- 
miss it as a mere polemic pamphlet, but the patriotic pathos which breaks 
through now and again leads us to suspect that the selection and organization 
of details is determined by the end in view. Although the history of Norwegian 
is here traced back to Indo-European, the account stops short with Ivar 
Aasen, the founder of New Norse. The work of other language reformers in 
his time, such as Knud Knudsen, is dismissed as of little consequence. His 
grammar, of Dano-Norwegian (1856) and that of August Western (1921) are 
not even mentioned, although they are landmarks in the study of Nor- 
wegian. With a little exaggeration, we might even say that this is not a history 
of Norwegian, but rather of how the New Norse language happened to come 
into being. Everything is pointed in that direction: the glory of Old Norwe- 
gian, the unhappy debasement of Norway in the union with Denmark, the 
infiltration and eventual introduction of the foreign tongue, the liberation of 
Norway and the factors that led up to Aasen’s rediscovery of the dialects and 
his construction of a New Norse language. 

In view of the author’s well-known position in the linguistic civil war of 
Norway, this is not surprising, and any reader who is clearly aware of the 
author’s bias can make allowances. There is much to be learned from this 
book, and the reviewer notes with approval the author’s emphasis on the im- 
portance of social prestige in promoting linguistic change. He agrees also that 
the New Norse movement was basically nationalistic in purpose (426), in spite 
of Aasen’s emphasis on the pedagogic-democratic aspect and the class theories 
of later marxistic supporters. He also finds helpful Indreb¢’s frequent insist- 
ence on “systems” as important in linguistic analysis. We get an analysis of 
Aasen’s procedure in constructing his language which brings out (without 
saying so) Aasen’s kinship to many modern structuralists. There is also a very 
valuable analysis of the transition from Norwegian to Danish in the Middle 
Norwegian period. 

On the whole, however, the purely linguistic aspects of this book are dis- 
appointingly traditional and unoriginal. The account of umlaut is that to be 
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found in all the older textbooks. He has accepted Haegstad’s statement of the 
two intonations in Icelandic (269), which is certainly wrong. Icelandic has 
nothing at all that is comparable to the two tonal accents of Norwegian and 
Swedish. He makes no attempt to account for the change from the older to 
the younger runic alphabet in terms of the sound changes (58). He discusses 
the vowel shift of Norwegian without noting the parallel to Middle English 
changes, and he does not mention the partial delabialization of Norwegian y 
in this connection (116). His account of the palatalization of g, k, sk is quite 
inadequate (232). He appears to assume that gj and dj both became g and 
then changed to j. It is much more likely that g before palatal vowels de- 
veloped a palatal glide and thereby coalesced with gj; the g was then drawn 
forward to d, so that gj and dj coalesced, a stage still preserved in some 
Norwegian dialects; in most dialects the d then disappeared. For the change of 
k a similar development can be postulated: k>kj>tj>t¢>¢. A number of 
dialects still have the next-to-the-last stage, just as in the case of g. The de- 
velopment of g and 6 in Faroese is probably best stated as a loss in all posi- 
tions; secondarily there developed in hiatus position the glides j and v before 
respectively unstressed i and u (273). 

It is hardly correct to say that strong and weak endings are kept apart in 
the definite feminine article in all Norwegian dialects (237, 460). His warrant 
for saying this is that strong nouns like sola “the sun” have accent 1, weak 
nouns like visa “‘the song’’ accent 2. But this has nothing to do with their 
declension; this is an inevitable consequence of the first having a monosyllabic 
base, the second a dissyllabic base. This is the same as the difference between 
the masculines guten “the boy” and hanen “the rooster.”’ In either case the 
article suffix is the same, which becomes clear if we compare dissyllabic bases, 
e.g. kjerringa “the old woman” and jomfrua “the maiden.” It is also curious 
when he claims that it is a rule of Norwegian that unstressed a goes with 
accent 2 (460); he can only arrive at this by excluding all the dialects that 
have the strong definite feminine article in -a. 

His attitude to loanwords is of course strongly colored by his patriotic 
feeling. They constitute so many evidences of the lack of national pride shown 
by his medieval and early modern ancestors, because they testify to the 
prestige attached to foreign languages as compared to the native tongue. He 
overlooks the fact that those who introduced them were at the same time 
being inducted into European civilization and partaking in its benefits. To 
stem the tide of loanwords in the Middle Ages would only have been possible 
by isolating the country from the higher culture of its times. The example of 
Iceland is deceptive here; Iceland was remote and out of touch with Europe, 
and was in addition culturally unified in a way that Norway was not. Nor- 
way’s position was like that of Sweden and Denmark; there is no reason what- 
ever to believe that there would have been fewer German loanwords in Nor- 
wegian than there are today if Norway had never been united with Denmark. 
This is a fact which Aasen overlooked in creating New Norse; his principle of 
puristic exclusion of German loanwords is absolutely unhistorical. 

It is a common weakness of such histories that one is never quite sure 
whether the author is talking about the language or its spelling. It is naive to 
suppose that the relation between these two is simple. In former times it was 
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customary to think of the language as identical with its written form; today 
we have moved to the opposite extreme of regarding only speech as language. 
But the historian is forced to rely on written records for his earlier states and 
must interpret them as best he can. Indrebg’s attitude is characteristically 
traditional and confusing. Although the entity ‘“Norwegian” had come into 
being only around 1050 by differentiation from Swedish and Danish, and is 
evidenced to us only through the written sources of the period, he believes 
that it somehow continued to exist even through the Middle Norwegian 
period when there were no documents. He repeatedly refers to the language 
as having fallen in grace because it was no longer written: “But the language 
lived in the main only in speech.”’ (266) “Another language, Danish, had be- 
come the written language. There had become two languages in the country.” 
Actually, the situation was that there was a written language (Danish) used 
by government officials, while the people spoke a multitude of dialects no 
more different from the written language than in most other European coun- 
tries. It is indeed curious that one who has worked for the restoration of na- 
tional status to the Norwegian dialects should accept the devaluation of 
speech in comparison to writing which was characteristic of the Danish ofh- 
cials themselves: ‘‘Even if the fall was great, the Norwegian language had not 
returned to being only daily speech.” 

There are a number of misprints. A few of the most important are: 38, 
line 6 read 1887 for 1847; 72, title Malvaldet for Maldvaldet; 221, last line hattr 
for hattr; 222, line 9 gilr for galr; 233, line 20 rj for tj; 251, last line fg’ ter for 
fg‘ter; 267, fn. 2 brot for first’ brdt; 272, line 25 232 for 322; 277, line 12 ar 
omitted after 1000; 280, line 7 Marwick for Marvick; 285, line 22 um for u, 
vara for vart; 350, line 8 1796 for 1896; 459, line 7 utan omitted before fram- 
fyre. 

EINAR HAUGEN 
University of Wisconsin 


WOLFRAM VON EsCHENBACH. Von Karl Lachmann. Siebente Ausgabe neu 
bearbeitet von Eduard Hartl. I. Band: Lieder, Parzival und Titurel. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1952. Pp. lxvii+462+2 genealogical 
tables. DM. 35. 


THE PREFACE to this seventh edition might well have started with the words 
of that to the sixth: “Mit einer gewissen resignation bin ich an die revision 
des textes... herangetreten.”’ Instead we find the fundamentally true, but 
still misleading words: “Starker als ihre Vorgangerin greift diese Ausgabe in 
das alte Gefiige der Lachmannschen Textgestalt ein.” 

Pages 1-420 (through Titurel) have been reprinted page for page, line for 
line, and, almost without exception, footnote for footnote from the sixth edi- 
tion. To these have been added an index of proper names and two genealogical 
tables, one of the Grail and King Arthur cycle and one of Willehalm and his 
kin. Why the latter is placed here is not clear, since the Willehalm is to appear 
as vol. 2. The prefaces to the first five editions are reprinted, that to the sixth 
appears in considerably shortened form, since the mss. listings are omitted. 
The preface to the seventh lists the known Parzival and Titurel mss. with the 
pertinent bibliographical references and about three pages of Wolfram bibliog- 
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raphy. It ends with the expression of Hartl’s plans to publish a Wolfram edi- 
tion in thirteen volumes, the titles of which he indicates. These were to include 
for the first time all the variant readings to all of Wolfram’s works. Since 
Hartl did not live to finish this, it is to be hoped that the results of his many 
years of work on Wolfram are in such shape that someone else can finish his 
task. 

Before proceeding I should say that this review is based on a letter-by- 
letter comparison of the Lieder; of books I, II, VI and XV of Parszival; of 
Titurel; and of the footnotes to these sections as they occur in the sixth and 
seventh editions. I also compared all the references in the index of proper 
names through the letter J to the index in the Bartsch-Marti edition, and since 
the index also includes names in Willehalm I checked the references under A 
with the poem in the sixth edition. 

The impression received is disappointing; the work appears to be a stop- 
gap between the sixth edition and the planned new one and exhibits some signs 
of carelessness in preparation. In one respect it is a definite improvement. 
The type has been completely reset and is much neater and more legible, 
especially in the footnotes. Also, the Titurel strophes have been separated, 
which improves the appearance of the pages and makes reference easier. 

Certain changes in orthography are carried out consistently. The initial 
f sound is always spelled with a v (except in fréide, Lieder p. 9, 1. 28 & p. 10, 
|. 1—an apparent slip). The initial k sound, aside from certain French words 
and names, is spelled with a k except before / and r; here the spelling is cl or 
cr, a rather unnecessary change even if medieval mss. show a slight tendency 
toward this distinction. I find no evidence that the Parzival mss., for example, 
show this tendency. Pf is used throughout; the ph spelling does not appear. 
Lachmann’s -iw- gives way to -iuw-. Instead of eu, 6u appears regularly (how- 
ever, fréide is left twice in the Lieder, as stated above). The rhymes of @ : uo 
are now spelled that way, as in 7, 25 (unnamed references are to Parszival); 
however, in 752, 21-22 we find Kunt : understunt. Also in 102, 25-26 we find 
niht instead of nieht : lieht. 

Other purely orthographical changes are less consistent, and often the 
unchanged footnotes give no indication that they are justified by the usage of 
the mss. 

In this edition Lachmann’s unstressed forms, such as de for diu, dez, se for 
si, are not used, nor, usually, are och, ave or aver. Metatheses like inrehalp 3, 
23 and rekante 5, 4 are done away with, and the indication of sandhi unvoicing 
like vert 14 4, 1 is also removed (vert dé in the seventh edition). Separation of 
words is regularly, but not aways to be found, as ze im, Lieder p. 3, 1. 17 (L. 
zim); mir in, Lieder p. 4, 1. 37 (L.mirn); ich iu 4, 9 and often (L. i’u); ich in 21, 
29 (L. i’); lag er 16, 10 (L. lager); dem instead of -me often, as an dem 55, 29 
(L. anme). Instead of ine Hartl regularly sets ichne, as 9, 24. 

Dropping of -e- and -e is almost invariably avoided, as sagen: tragen 22, 
19-20 (L. -gn). This led to an unfortunate error in 328, 14 where the bett 

= betet) of Lachmann’s text is resolved as bettet. In 306, 29 Hartl sets Parzivdl 
(dative) although mss. D & G both have Parsivale, as does Lachmann. 

Actual changes in the wording of the text are very few. The form ritter 

is used consistently throughout, alone and in compounds. In the Lieder Hartl 
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once accepts a reading by Carl von Kraus, (p. 9, 1. 3) and once rejects one 
(p. 7, 1. 42). He accepts the reading of all the mss. and places the reading 
waren verbunden in 20, 15 instead of Lachmann’s schrunden. Twice in Titurel 
(lege 121, 2 and der clagende 132, 4) he uses a reading that makes better sense. 

As stated earlier, the footnotes are reprinted almost without change. This 
frequently means that what was once an indication of a variant reading is now 
unnecessary. A very few times the footnote in such a situation has been 
dropped. 

The index of proper names is not as complete as it should be. For in- 
stance Britin, Titurel 147, 2; Géwerzin 628, 22; Gurnemanz 198, 4; Idel 277, 
4; Isenhart 50, 28 & 658, 17; Arabel, Willehalm 43, 13 are not listed. I counted 
about twenty misplaced references, as Belacdne 96, 7 (should be 16, 7); 
Gramoflanz 702, 1 (should be 703, 1); Agley 496, 21 is not indicated as being in 
Parzival and hence looks like a reference to Willehalm; Ascalf&n is listed as 
being in Parzival 382, 29 & 384, 11, where it does not occur (Ascalén occurs in 
Willehalm 382, 29 & 382, 11). 

Some of the items mentioned up to now may, of course, be typographical 
errors. Otherwise such errors are very few. I have found: urlinge 41, 28 for 
urliuge; =11. tiers, footnote to 104, 11, copied from the sixth ed., instead of 
11.=tiers; er 329, 1 for ez. 

FRANCIS J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


THE SEVEN DEADLY Sins. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HIsTORY OF A RELIGIOUS 
CONCEPT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Morton W. Bloomfield. East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State College 
Press, 1952. Pp. xiv+482. $7.50. 


THIS BOOK shows the historical inadequacy of the modern definition of sin a 
a transgression of moral law when applied to the medieval schemes of the 
seven deadly sins. Such schemes now appear as something both more interest- 
ing and more difficult than simply favourite sets of classification. The seven 
deadly sins, familiar from The Divine Comedy, The Parson’s Tale, Piers Plow- 
man or Dunbar’s Dance, prove to have a long and intricate history of which 
the beginnings may well lie outside the confines of the early Christian church. 

The Seven Deadly Sins, regarded by its author as a prolegomenon to the 
subject despite its thoroughness of treatment and breadth of survey, is de- 
signed to present an introduction to the history of the concept of the seven 
cardinal sins, later called “deadly,” and to trace this in medieval English 
literature exclusive of the drama, and in The Faerie Queene. The book is ar- 
ranged chronologically. The author has refrained from theological, philo- 
sophical or psychological discussion of his subject, which he studies in terms 
of the ideas and ideals of successive periods, and the effects of various societies 
upon it. He is concerned with the formulation of the concepts of these sins, 
their number in the various schemes, the order in which they were customarily 
cited, and the mnemonic words used to denote these schemes. 

His limitation of interest is clearly wise. He has examined a very great 
deal of material, much of which must have tempted him to broaden his dis- 
cussion. But by confining himself in the first instance to a relatively uncom- 
plicatea presentation of conclusions he has been able to base those conclusions 
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the more securely. At the same time the chronological treatment and the 
strict limitation of interest have affected the character of the book. It falls 
into two parts, of which the first benefits more than the second from his 
method. The study of the emergence, modification and dissemination of a set 
of concepts during a period only too fertile in ideas is assisted by the discipline 
of interests, which keeps author and reader on a safe course when they might 
easily have come to grief in the labyrinth of early Christian thought. But 
the case in the second section of the book is not the same. Here the occurrence 
of this set of concepts in one medieval vernacular is studied. The author’s ma- 
terial is therefore less abundant, and with notable exceptions, less interesting. 
It is hard to find excitement in a thirteenth century homily; for this he cannot 
be blamed. But one would have welcomed some relief from such matter when 
it came to the Ancrene Riwle or Piers Plowman. 

In any case the first part of the book is bound to be of superior interest. 
No description in a review can hope to do justice to its erudition or to the im- 
portance of its conclusions. The concept of the seven cardinal sins (called 
deadly when they came to be identified with mortal sins) appears to have 
originated in the Hellenistic period and the concern of Gnosticism with the 
problem of evil. A Gnostic myth of a “Soul Journey” involving a particular 
number of stages, a tendency to symbolism, an identification of certain of- 
fences against morality with characters in Semitic demonology, a readiness to 
allegorize these sins as beasts, to objectify them so that they are conceived not 
as breaches of morality but as positive, malignant entities, a desire to fix their 
number according to theories of number-speculation and correspondencies, 
lay behind the formulations and the ready acceptance of the schemes of sins. 
There was an addition perhaps a magical motive connected with “the power of 
the name,” and a religious motive in that formulation of types of sin would 
minimize the possibilities of offence in ignorance. 

After the first classification of the cardinal sins, by Evagrius of Pontius 
in the fourth century (he found eight cardinal sins), John Cassian brought the 
system and the practice of formulation to Western Europe and published it in 
his Institutes. From his day onward writers on morality readily undertook 
their own modifications of it. Attempts to equate a scheme of cardinal sins 
with that of the cardinal virtues, which do not correspond and have a quite 
separate origin, were especially productive of such modifications. Gregory, in 
the Moralia, published his own scheme of seven sins, extended its application 
beyond the monastery, and conferred quasi-doctrinal authority upon it. 
Thereafter many theologians felt bound to touch on the subject of hamartiol- 
ogy, often in terms of the Cassianic, or Gregorian formula, but sometimes ac- 
cording to their own ideas. Various schemes had currency during the Middle 
Ages, and each new discussion of the cardinal sins tended to introduce diversi- 
ties into what had seemed to the originator a finished classification. Thus to 
speak of any rigid system of classification, or to base an argument on the pre- 
sence or absence of a sin in any presentation, is without authority. In the thir- 
teenth century, by way of the penitentials, or manuals for the guidance of 
confessors, the schemes passed into the hands of popular preachers, thence to 
the populace, and so into vernacular literature. At this stage the distinction 
between cardinal and deadly sins became almost obscured. 

This sketch may suggest something of the scope and interest of the first 
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part of The Seven Deadly Sins, as well as its importance, but will barely have 
indicated the author’s assiduous research and formidable learning. His con- 
clusions rest on detailed and well documented evidence, which is presented 
in copious notes and a careful bibliography. 

The second part of the book, with the exception of an excursus on the 
treatment of the sins in The Divine Comedy, belongs to Middle English schol- 
ars. Here the successive treatments of schemes of sins in early English writ- 
ings are described and classified, beginning with that in the Old English life 
of Saint Guthlac and ending with those in Dunbar and Hawes. An examination 
of the treatment of the sins in The Faerie Queene is added. From this section the 
excitement of discovery is often absent, for the details are generally familiar. 
Nevertheless the relation of known material to the early history of the con- 
cept of the deadly sins is most useful. For instance it will not now be possible 
to do justice to the Ancrene Riwle without having read this book. Both the 
pattern of the examination conducted in this second section and its conclu- 
sions are important. For it becomes clear that by the time the concept of the 
seven deadly sins made its most spectacular appearance in English literature 
in Piers Plowman it was theologically obsolete. A legacy from the monastic 
element in early Christian society, it was proving inadequate guidance for 
the intelligent penitent of the later Middle Ages, whose circumstances were 
beyond comparison more complex than those of the Egyptian hermit in the 
time of Evagrius. Thus it failed to attract an advanced theologian like Pecock, 
who preferred to concern himself with positive morality. Meanwhile the seven 
deadly sins continued for a while to be used for the moral control of the simple 
or illiterate, and passed into the disposal of allegorical poets, whose treatment 
of them might be fearsome and grotesque, or merely fantastic like that of 
Gower in Confessio Amaniis. 

Thus the content of this important work is of great interest. As a book it 
is dry, solid, without ornament or embroidery. The unavoidable chronological 
method has imposed on it the form of a series of accounts of similarities and 
differences of conception. This is not the most felicitous kind of presentation, 
but it has in the present instance the great advantage of leaving clearly ex- 
posed an essential groundwork upon which, some day, more artificial struc- 
tures may be raised, perhaps by its author. The treatment is denied ease or 
fluency by the constant necessity for exposition—nothing, at this stage, can 
be taken for granted. Yet the book should be easy for medievalists to read be- 
cause of the excitement of discovering there remote, almost marvellous be- 
ginnings for the most commonplace of medieval concepts, the complexity of 
its history, and the peril of generalizing about it. It is, moreover, unfailingly 
informative. 

GEORGE KANE 
University College 
London 


An INDEX OF THE ARTHURIAN NAMES IN MIDDLE ENGLIsH. By Robert W. 
Ackerman. (Stanford Publications, University Series, Language and 
Literature, Vol. x.) Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1952. 
Lithoprinted. Pp. xxv+250. 
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THE INDEX covers the Middle English Arthurian romances and ballads sub- 
stantially as they are listed in Wells’ Manual, with the addition of Malory. 
As explained in the Introduction, the chronicles are not included except for 
Layamon, nor are the references to Arthurian characters in Chaucer and other 
Middle English writers, because indexing them would have greatly increased 
the labor and size of the work without a comparable increase in its value. A 
less evident and perhaps less defensible omission is that of the Launfal group 
of short romances, which are classified by Wells as Breton lays although they 
contain a good many Arthurian names. But this still leaves forty printed texts, 
among whose chaotically spelled proper names there have been distinguished 
two thousand Arthurian persons, places, and objects. 

Each of these is described in the main entry for the principal form of its 
name, the description sometimes being accompanied by information or con- 
jecture on the source of the name, and references to studies in which it is 
treated. Then follow page, line, or stanza citations of the appearances of the 
name in this form or identifiable variants, usually in two or more texts. For 
each text the different spellings of the name are indicated, even to possessives; 
and when there are no more than twenty citations, these are gouped according 
to the spellings. (Only inclusive citations of the commoner names are given.) 
Possible editorial modification of spelling in modern texts has been controlled 
by a check, though not a complete collation, of the manuscripts and early 
prints. This check has in general vindicated the editors, but it is also repre- 
sented by some notations of their departures from their sources, particularly 
in the expansion of abbreviations. The Index also has abundant subsidiary 
entries for the less recognizable forms of the names, with cross-references to 
the main entries under which they are listed; and similar cross-references to 
connect separate name entries which represent the same character. 

One great value of Professor Ackerman’s work is as a collection of indexes 
to the individual texts. It provides the first indexing of a considerable body of 
Arthurian material, particularly Lovelich’s Merlin and the Arthurian portion 
of Layamon. In addition, its citations of some other romances have advantages 
of accessibility or superior accuracy over the indexes previously existing. For 
the appearances of the names have been recorded with great care. The high 
degree of accuracy achieved, in spite of human fallibility, is indicated by the 
following observations. 

The error most likely to have occurred and remained uncorrected is fail- 
ure to note an appearance of a namie, or of a second variant form covered by 
the same reference. Only seven such omissions have been found by checking 
with the Index more than seven hundred appearances of names in Sommer’s 
edition of Malory, and a less extensive check of other romances indicates that 
omissions from them may be still rarer than this. Errors in the chain of copy- 
ing of information from notes are seemingly responsible for the omission of a 
series of references to Gromer (Somer Joure) in Wedding of Sir Gawain, lines 
156 ff.; for failure to indicate, as is done scrupulously with similar forms else- 
where, that the m of Rounde Table in Gawain and the Green Knight is an ex- 
pansion of an abbreviation; for the incorrect forms Alysaundyre and Aryes 
the Vayshere in Malory; also for Seipilions under the entry Scipilions. There 
appears to have been faulty transcription from a text in the forms Bleoberis 
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(for Blioberis) in the Auchinleck Arthour and Merlin, line 9753, and Frolle of 
the Oute Yles (for Iles) in Malory. A few errors of omission or misspelling in 
the citations from the Vinaver edition of Malory seem to have been carried 
over from its index. No faulty page, line, or stanza numbers have been ob- 


served. 

Of equal interest is the function of this composite index in calling atten- 
tion to appearances in different romances of what at least may be considered 
the same character. The names of some such characters reappear in approxi- 
mately the same form, or at least retain an identifying trait. Thus Huaya is 
recognizable as Ywain by the epithet Fus-uryayn; Granayns would clearly be 
Agravain to a reader who found the name in its context, a description of the 
sons of King Lot. Yet the Jndez is still a welcome aid to one’s memory of which 
romances contain the less familiar characters, and its listing of the variant 
forms is a significant addition to the record of what scribes could make out of 
names. 

Other names have been recognized under very difficult orthographic dis- 
guises. Identifications like those of Ravin and Araby, Kekeyn and Regeym, 
have been possible only through close examination of the texts in which these 
and related names appear, and a sort of cryptanalytic skill in dealing with dis- 
torted forms, together with accumulation of the cbservations of earlier schol- 
ars. In particular, the identification of Adax and Rapas, who in two English 
versions of the French Vulgate Merlin take part in the same episode, represents 
a large group of identifications which have been reached by painstaking com- 
parisons of the various English :Merlins with each other and with Book I of 
Malory. 

Such‘ identifications of names with marked differences in form are made 
cautiously. Frequently there are separate entries, with cross-reference indica- 
tions that the two names are “probably” or “‘perhaps’”’ the same. Separate 
entries are also made when some fact has been noted to indicate that names 
which are similarly or identically spelled nevertheless represent different 
characters in the romances. See, for example, the distinction of two Galiots, 
two Raynolds (one spelled with a final e), and seven Edwards (two with a 
final e and five without); and the untangling of the overlapping variants of 
Aguysans, Augwys, and Augys (Hengest). Accordingly, both the scholar who 
wishes to trace changes of the names in the Middle English romances as words, 
and one who wants a guide to the appearances of the same imaginary people 
in various stories, will find in the Jndex an important contribution to Arthur- 
ian studies. 

A reviewer whose interests are primarily of the latter sort may be per- 
mitted, however, to indicate disappointment at certain limitations of a gen- 
erally excellent piece of work. If this is done at some length, it is partly be- 
cause the objections which are to be made can throw light on the difficulties 
confronting that still grander project first attempted by Miss Blount, toward 
which Professor Ackerman expresses the hope that his work will be a prelim- 
inary step: the compilation of an Onomasticon for all the Arthurian romances, 
in a dozen languages. 

Some mistaken statements of fact have been noted. In particular, the 
Damysel Savage in line 946 of Ywain and Gawain is not Lunet, as the Index 
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indicates, but is an otherwise unknown figure about whom Lunet is talking. 
In the Morte Arthure, the Wardrop of Walyngfordhe is not Arthur’s sword 
Clarent but is the place where Clarent has been kept. In Malory, Froll of 
the Oute Isles is rescued and later killed, not by Launcelot but by Lamorak; 
Helake is not the nephew of Harmaunce but is a churl whom he reared. To 
have reduced the occurrence of such errors in the present Jndex by fuller 
examination of the contexts of the names in their various appearances would 
have added considerably to the labor of preparing a book which, as it stands, 
represents impressive one-man industry. Future indexes could profit by co- 
operation, with different scholars making use of their familiarity with small 
groups of romances in one language or with the source relationships of ro- 
mances in different languages which were being put together in the final 
Onomasticon. 

As in many another index, there are traces of procedures by which names 
were collected and compiled as mere words. When a character appears with- 
out a name or a distinctive title he may not be indexed at all—e.g., the Vis- 
count (of Valewnce or of Rome) in Morte Arthure, lines 2050, 2065, where 
neither place is indicated; or Nimiane in Malory as an anonymous damsel 
before her name is revealed. Brangore’s daughter is represented only by page 
references combined with those to Brangore. On the other hand, different 
names representing the same character are likely to receive separate main 
entries. With such pairs as Agresianx and Agravel, Brandeles and Brandles, 
Pongerrens and Pignores, the separate entries may represent, not only the dif- 
ference in names, but suspicion that we have separate characters even though 
there is evidence for their identification. Yet there can be no doubt of the 
identity of Elayne and The Fair Maid of Astolat, or of Sir Ironsyde and 
Che Red Knight of the Red Lands, citations for whom are also separated. 

It would have been useful if the distinction of different characters with 
the same name could have been carried further. A special sort of convenience 
explains the lumping together of references to different rulers of the same king- 
dom (whose personal names often have not been specified). But the general 
tendency has also been to combine citations for names which are identical, 
or are as obviously related as Epynogrys and Spynagros, so long as there is no 
sharp contradiction to require their separation. Hence a user of the Index must 
remember that where characters from different stories appear under the same 
entry, there is not necessarily any evidence that they have the same per- 
sonalities or histories, and sometimes it might be slightly more reasonable to 
consider them as distinct individuals. 

Some characters have been identified, either by placement under the 
same entry or by cross-references, in spite of contradictions. These contradic- 
tions may have been overlooked or may not have been considered important; 
at times, apparently, the characters are being identified only as literary vari- 
ants of the same archetype, and not as the same imaginary person. Blaaryus, 
who carries the standard of King Bors in Lovelich’s Merlin, is indexed as Bors’ 
godson Blaaris, who is indeed the standard-bearer in parallel versions of the 
episode; yet since Blaaryus is described by Lovelich as an old knight, it would 
appear that he must be a different character. In the Auchinleck Arthour and 
Merlin, the King of the Marais, one of the kings who do not rebel against 
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Arthur, is said to be perhaps the same as the King of the Marche—that is, 
Ydiers of Cornwall, who does rebel. Also, Bliobel is indexed as a variant of 
Blioberis, who is named right after him in the list of knights going to help 
Leodegan. In Malory, the Queen of Est Londe and the Queen of the Oute 
Isles are said to be “probably the same,” though the two of them appear to- 
gether as companions of Morgan le Fey. In the prose Merlin, we are told that 
Maundalis is “perhaps the same as Brandalis (g. v.) despite the fact that. . . 
the latter seems to have a separate existence,” and the differences between 
the two characters are obvious enough. 

Likewise, even when the same name, in different romances, clearly does 
represent the same Arthurian figure, there may be troublesome differences 
among the versions. In these cases we have in the Jndex composite descrip- 
tions in which it is not always entirely clear how much of the information 
comes from one romance and is missing or contradicted in another. Consider, 
for example, the ambiguous entry for Pescheors; also that Bawdewin of Britain 
is not Constable in The Avowing of Arthur, and Gaheris is not King Lot’s 
youngest son in Malory. 

With the greater number of names and romances to be covered in a pro- 
jected Onomasticon, and with problems of cooperation superadded, difficulties 
like these would become much more serious. Probably the best course is to 
avoid most of them by the procedure of Langlois’s Table des Noms Propres 
. . . dans les Chansons de Geste, in which appearances of recognizable forms of 
the same name in different romances are given separate consecutive entries, 
numbered serially. So far as identifications are to be made by putting names 
under the same entry, or by giving cross-references more indicative than See, 
this should be done only when there is agreement in something other than the 
mere name. There should be careful indication of how much the two charact- 
ers do have in common, and whether they are being identified as literary types 
or as persons. 
RoBert H. WIitson 
University of Texas 


SHAKESPEARE’s USE OF LEARNING: AN INQUIRY INTO THE GROWTH OF His 
MIND AND Art. By Virgil K. Whitaker. San Marino: The Huntington 
Library, 1953. Pp. ix+366. $6.50. 

THIS BOOK is not merely another and large-scale survey of Shakespeare’s 

Belesenheit. Professor Whitaker does gather up what has been discovered 

about Shakespeare’s presumed classical and rhetorical education and about 

the main and incidental sources he used, but this is only the raw material of 
the inquiry. The book is “an attempt to study Shakespeare’s acquisition and 
use of contemporary learning and the effect of his knowledge upon his develop- 
ment as a dramatist.’”’ It seems a little odd to say that “the sources are an in- 
valuable clue to his art and his thought that has been strangely neglected,” 
and that “The approach is a new one,” since innumerable editors and critics 
have discussed Shakespeare’s handling of his sources. However, previous 
commentators have as a rule dealt with the problem in relation to a particular 
play or a particular point, and, as a rule also, they have been concerned more 
with the dramatic significance of changes in the data of plots than with the 
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philosophic implications of such changes. Further, Shakespeare’s philosophic 
and religious ideas (absorbed often from other sources than those that pro- 
vided his plots), while they have been much studied of late years, have not 
been fully and systematically related to his developing craftsmanship and de- 
veloping mind; one notable exception of course is Theodore Spencer’s Shake- 
speare and the Nature of Man. 

Professor Whitaker has combined all these lines of inquiry in his resolute 
march through the plays up to Macbeth (the later plays and the comedies are 
only glanced at), and the result is a concrete, consecutive, and comprehensive 
study of Shakespeare’s reading and his artistic and philosophic growth. The 
double investigation of sources and ideas 
leads to the discovery that Shakespeare grew in learning while he developed in skill as a 
playwright, and that his progress as a dramatist depended to a considerable extent 
upon his increasing mastery of contemporary science and philosophy. In fact, about 
the time of Julius Caesar a new way of looking at man and the universe led him to adopt 
a new and much better way of building his plays from their sources, and Macbeth is a 
greater play than Richard III not so much because Shakespeare knew more about the 
theater as because he had developed a new understanding of life in terms of traditional 
Christian thought. 


We may perhaps query this way of putting things and ask if the natural rela- 
tion between artistic and philosophic growth is not rather one of interdepend- 
ence. But this theoretical fallacy, if it is one, has an ample corrective in the 
whole body of evidence and inference that the author provides. 

It is clear that Mr. Whitaker has undertaken a large and rich subject, 
and he is aware of difficulties that attend it, such as the lack of biographical 
material and the lack or the variety of sources. Whether Shakespeare’s dra- 
matic and philosophic evolution was a process of steady ripening or of sudden 
leaps, his involvement in the practical exigencies of the theater, in different 
kinds of plays at or about the same time, means that evidence of his growth 
does not unfold itself in a neat arithmetical progression. Also, Mr. Whitaker’s 
object necessitates his moving on different levels, from the minute data of plots 
to the operation of Shakespeare’s central ideas, and it is not easy to drive sev- 
eral coaches at once. However, Mr. Whitaker brings to his task good sense 
and candor as well as learning, and his patient inquiry, based on solid evidence, 
is conducted with active understanding and insight. 

A brief summary cannot go far toward indicating the method and ampli- 
tude of his discussion. (Mr. Whitaker accepts, by the way, and confirms, 
Chambers’ chronology.) In the early plays Shakespeare followed his sources, 
fictional or historical, pretty closely, making some changes for the sake of 
dramatic effect and characterization, and making incidental and self-con- 
scious display of grammar-school learning. As characters grow in actuality, 
they change, “Beginning with Hamlet,” from creatures to creators of the plot, 
and—though Shakespeare makes “relatively few changes” in Plutarch— 
stories are manipulated freely, as in Lear and Macbeth, so as to yield their full- 
est significance for drama and character and a total vision of life. Part of that 
process is illustrated in the histories, which rise from half-crude, half-skilful 
chronicles to philosophical interpretations of not only English history but 
problems of politics and power and man in general; and “Providence in the 
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form of divine retribution is omnipresent throughout the plays from 2 Henry 
VI on, as it was in their sources.” At the same time the schoolboy allusiveness 
in these and other plays gave way to a wider and higher range of reference 
(“the Homilies, popular manuals on conduct and on science, and more ad- 
vanced Latin and Greek writers or translations thereof’’). 


Finally, about the turn of the century, his interests shifted markedly to the philo- 
sophical and theological interpretation of life which Christianity had erected during the 
Middle Ages upon the basis of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, the Scriptures, and St. 
Augustine. Most of the tragedies are constructed to study the working out of these 
principles in human conduct, and even a play like Measure for Measure is loaded with 
theological detail. The popular psychological concepts that appeared in plays of the 
middle period are now used for the first time with a full understanding of the system of 
which they are a part, and they often present and explain the making of a moral choice 
and the consequences of that choice, once it is made. In his last plays there is no funda- 
mental change of thought, but the learning is worn more lightly and less obviously. 
(P. 11.) 


Troilus and Cressida is “the keystone in the arch of Shakespeare’s intel- 
lectual development, however rough-hewn and misshapen it may be’’; it is 
the first full statement of the universal order that comprehends human actions 
and society and judges sinful v‘olations of reason and divine law. Thus 


Lear might be described as primarily a development of Ulysses’ ideas, Macbeth of 
Hector’s, in that the former is centered in the disintegration of social and then uni- 
versal order because Lear’s own irfationality is abetted by the folly and sin of many 
people, while the latter is worked out in terms of the causes of a single sin and its 


consequences for the individual and only incidentally for the social order. (Pp. 205-06.) 


The new conception of tragedy had been inaugurated in Julius Caesar; Brutus, 
Plutarch’s ideal republican, becomes the first of Shakespeare’s mature tragic 
figures to fail “through false moral choice.” In Hamlet the problem of choice 
has special complications, the major one being the ghost, who is “‘a key to the 
moral order of the play.” Othello, Macbeth, and King Lear “are all worked out 
according to the formula used in Julius Caesar,” but in clearer terms. 

These phrases are only signposts. The most important parts of Mr. 
Whitaker’s territory have been much trodden in recent years, but, while util- 
izing previous critics, he has studied things for himself, and he is a good guide 
not merely around Shakespeare’s study and stage, but, so far as the inductive 
method allows, through his mind. The virtue of that method is that, subject 
to the initial qualifications, it shows when and where and how ideas germi- 
nated and continued to fructify and expand. Mr. Whitaker amply confirms 
what other recent critics have increasingly emphasized, that Shakespeare’s 
fundamental moral and religious values, however enriched by his imagination, 
were thoroughly orthodox. Measure for Measure and Macbeth are ‘“‘the most 
specifically Christian” of the plays (p. 215), but Christian doctrines are at 
work in Hamlet and elsewhere. It is not clear why Mr. Whitaker’s plan should 
invite or permit the despatching of all the plays later than Macbeth in ten 
pages, on the ground that his theme is Shakespeare’s development and that, 
“Except for The Tempest, they [the later plays] reveal no significant develop- 
ment of learning or thought” (p. 10). One might have supposed that Antony 
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and Cleopatra, Coriolanus, and the romances would have yielded much of im- 
portance, above all on the question whether Shakespeare abandoned, partly 
excluded, or still worked from the Christian values that had been so central. 
However, Mr. Whitaker was doubtless entitled to feel that he had put enough 
between two covers, and we may be grateful for all there is. 

In a short view of so well-packed a book one cannot go into particulars 
(still less note a few typographical slips), but, since Mr. Whitaker makes 
much use of Hooker, it might be observed that the established date for the 
first books of the Ecclesiastical Polity seems to be 1593, not, as Mr. Whitaker 
several times has it, 1594. The book has, as I have indicated, a quadruple 
value. Since the author has read and digested a great deal, he puts one abreast 
of much recent criticism (though one misses some important articles and books 
in the bibliography). The book is also a compendious survey of Shakespeare’s 
use of sources and allusions, a consecutive study of his dramatic and philo- 
sophic development, and an analysis of the philosophic and religious ingre- 
dients and total import of most of the chief plays and some others. Whatever 
queries various readers may have concerning particular judgments or the 
larger philosophic patterns, this is a thoughtful book; and it is a substantial 
buttress for what may be called the new Shakespeare. 

DovucLas Bus 
Harvard University 


THe ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. MACBETH. EIGHTH EDITION, REVISED AND RE- 
sET. Edited by Kenneth Muir. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. Pp. lxxiv+200. $2.75. 

THIS Is the belated American edition of the Arden Macbeth edited by Professor 

Muir which appeared in England in 1951. Based like the English edition on 

that of Henry Cunningham, 1912, it has, apparently, been held up to allow 

the editor to make certain corrections and additions. In a note added to the 
original preface he states that he has corrected misprints, made various altera- 
tions and ‘“‘added an appendix on Henry N. Paul’s recent book,” i.e. The Royal 

Play of Macbeth, 1951. 

I have noted a few corrected misprints, but unfortunately a new error 
has appeared on p. lxiii, where at the end of the fourth and fifth lines the 
words and and any have exchanged places in such a way as to make the sen- 
tence unintelligible. The editor has failed to incorporate in the textual notes 
the duplicated s.d. in m1, v, 33, mentioned in his own note 2, p. xiii. The refer- 
ence to Granville-Barker, op. cit., p. lxviii, n. 3, remains a puzzle; there has 
been no earlier reference to Granville-Barker, so that no op. has yet been cit. 
The reader naturally turns to this author’s Prefaces to Shakespeare only to find 
that no “preface” to Macbeth appears either in the English or in the later 
American edition of this work. To find it one must go to the comparatively 
rare Players’ Shakespeare. For the first volume of this never completed edi- 
tion, Macbeth, Granville-Barker wrote the admirable Preface, from which 
Muir here, and later, p. Ixxiii, quotes. There are further references to this 
Preface in Muir’s notes on pp. 19 and 25. 

In his summary of Holinshed’s account of the Danish invasion Muir 
speaks, p. xliii, of the death of their leader Sweno, but according to Holinshed 
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Sweno escaped from Scotland, as may be seen by turning to Muir’s fuller 
summary of Holinshed on p. 177. 

On p. xii Muir frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to previous editors. 
He might well have included among them M. H. Liddell, from whose valu- 
able but almost forgotten edition of Macbeth he quotes more than once in his 
notes. 

These are all petty faults, hardly, perhaps, deserving notice, but one 
thinks that they might have been rectified in what is a revision of an already 
revised edition. 

The English edition of Muir’s Macbeth cancelled the two page Cunning- 
ham appendix on Iv, iii, 216: He has no children, and dealt with the disputed 
meaning of the line in a brief note ad loc, in which Muir agrees with Cunning- 
ham that He refers to Macbeth. In place of this Muir has, in both editions, a 
long, 17 pp., reprint of all passages from Holinshed used by Shakespeare in 
Macbeth. This is an admirable addition to the text. Holinshed was after all 
Shakespeare’s chief source for Scottish history, and the serious student now 
has easily available all the information he needs on the relation between the 
historian and the dramatist. Such praise, however, cannot be given to Muir’s 
Appendix B, six pages of extracts from Stewart’s Buik of the Croniclis. These 
passages, in the difficult Scots tongue of the sixteenth century, are more likely 
to puzzle than to enlighten the student. Muir himself is skeptical, p. xlii, of 
Shakespeare’s acquaintance with the long poem from which they are selected; 
he seems, indeed, to have included them in deference to Dover Wilson’s belief 
that Shakespeare may have used it. It might well be questioned whether 
Shakespeare could have read the barely intelligible Scots manuscript; the 
poem was not printed until 1858. Henry Paul, the greatest authority on the 
sources of Macbeth, decisively rejects, p. 211, n., this idea. Little need be said 
of Appendix C, in both editions, which notes certain “affinities” with Macbeth 
in earlier works by Shakespeare; only those in The Rape of Lucrece seem to 
have any real significance. 

Appendix D on Paul’s The Royal Play of Macbeth, the only really new 
feature in the American edition, deserves special attention. Paul’s book ap- 
peared too late, 1950, for Muir to use it in preparing his edition, but he is cer- 
tainly to be commended for taking notice of it in this revision. He begins by 
calling it a “valuable” book, which seems, if I may say so, a typical British 
bit of understatement. Personally I should call Paul’s book invaluable, re- 
quired reading indeed for any serious student of this play. He has, I think, gone 
far to prove—positive certainty is impossible in such matters—that Shake- 
speare composed Macbeth with an eye fixed on an immediate performance at 
Court during the visit of King Christian of Denmark. In that case, of course, 
Muir’s statement, p. xxvi, that it was “first performed at the Globe and after- 
wards at Court,” is an error. One could hardly expect Muir to reset a whole 
page to correct this error, but note 2, p. xxvi, shows that he was already aware 
of Paul’s earlier claim (S.A.B. October 1947) that it was first performed at 
Hampton Court on August, 7 1606. Muir does not seem at the time to have 
given suflicient consideration to this statement of Paul’s view, or to McMana- 
way’s emphatic approval of it (Shakespeare Survey 2, p. 149). One of Paul’s 
strongest arguments that Shakespeare wrote Macbeth with a view to its per- 
formance before the Danish King is his deliberate and repeated substitution 
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of Norwegians for Holinshed’s Danes! as the invaders of Scotland. Since as a 
rule Shakespeare keeps very close to Holinshed, there must be some reason for 
this particular departure from his source, and Paul supplies a good one. This 
argument is briefly referred to by Muir in one of the “notes derived from 
Paul’s book” which conclude this appendix, but he neither accepts nor rejects it. 

On p. xlix Muir speaks of an increasing interest in later criticism of 
Shakespeare’s use in Macbeth of Elizabethan demonology. This, however, is 
one of the special merits of Paul’s book. He devotes a chapter to ““Demonology 
in Macbeth,” and shows convincingly how Shakespeare used King James’s 
Daemenologie, 1597 (English reprint, 1603) to transform Holinshed’s ‘weird 
sisters—that is goddesses of destinie or else some nymphs or feiries”’ into gen- 
uine and unmistakable Scottish witches. Here, too, one thinks, Muir might 
have given some credit to Paul. 

The two pages of “notes derived from Paul” which conclude this appen- 
dix should prove useful to the student in correcting or supplementing Muir’s 
own notes. That on 11, i, 69 suggests indeed that the editor now regrets his 
departure in this line from the F. text; he claims that as a rule his text is 
closer to that of the F. than any since the seventeenth century. 

This review so far has perhaps seemed rather captious, more eager to 
point out trivial errors than to commend work well done. My earlier review 
in this journal of Muir’s revised edition of King Lear has, I think, already 
expressed my admiration of his work as an editor and my hope to see him 
engaged on further editions of the great Shakespearean tragedies. This hope 
has now been gratified for, when all is said, this edition remains probably the 
best of all extant of one of the greatest of Shakespeare’s plays. It restores as 
authentic scenes and passages that earlier editors have been inclined to brand 
as interpolations. It has, among other things, an excellent defence of the Por- 
ter’s scene, notably an exposition of the Porter’s words on lechery. It agrees 
with orthodox criticism in discarding the Hecate scenes, although disinclined 
to attribute them to Middleton. This attribution calls, I think, for further dis- 
cussion. It seems at least possible that Middleton, working with the King’s 
Company after Shakespeare had left them, was called on by them to brighten 
up this grim tragedy with a “divertisement” of song and dance that would 
make it more acceptable to the sophisticated audience of the Blackfriars 
Theatre. 

Muir’s comment on “The Play,” the last section of his Introduction, 
is a fine piece of appreciative criticism, enriched by comparison and contrast 
with the work of contemporary scholars, a field in which he shows wide read- 
ing and independent judgment. He ends by affirming what one can not wish to 
deny, that Macbeth has a “glory of a peculiar richness and intensity, which 
the poet seldom equalled—and surpassed, perhaps, only in King Lear.” Mr. 
Paul told me in 1951 that the English revised edition was a great improve- 
ment on the original Arden of Cunningham’s. So far as I have been able to 
compare them, I should call this American an improvement on the English 
edition. 

T. M. Parrott 
Princeton University 


' One can easily check in Muir’s extracts from Holinshed, pp. 176 ff., how often the 
vord Danes occurs in the chronicle. 
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A New VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE: TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 
Edited by Harold N. Hillebrand. Supplemental Editor, T. W. Baldwin, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. Pp. xix+613. $17.50. 

THE ADDITION of another volume to the yet incomplete set of Shakespeare’s 

works begun more than eighty years ago by Dr. H. H. Furness, is a marked 

event in the annals of literary scholarship. For no other edition of an English 
poet has approached the New Variorum in fullness and accuracy of learning. 

The series stands as the best American monument to Shakespeare. It took 

Dr. Furness thirty-six years after he had issued Romeo and Juliet to complete 

the editing and publication of fourteen ample tomes, each one representing a 

separate play except for the two volumes devoted to Hamlet. But before his 

death in 1912 Furness had associated his son, H. H. Furness, Jr., with him asa 
co-worker. The younger scholar’s first work was a revised edition of Macbeth; 
he then edited Richard III, Julius Caesar, and King John. On the death of the 
second Furness in 1930, the Modern Language Association of America became 
official sponsor of the entire project, and the late Dr. Joseph Q. Adams was 
made general editor, to be succeeded by Professor Hyder E. Rollins. Under 
the Association’s auspices there have been published J Henry IV, edited by 

Samuel B. Hemingway, 2 Henry IV by M. A. Shaaber, and the Poems and 

the Sonnets by Rollins. Other plays are now in process of publication or ed- 

iting. The present volume carrying the names of two English professors in the 

University of Illinois is the first to be edited by anyone not resident along the 

Atlantic Coast. , 

The publication of this book involved more than one tragic occurrence. 
Professor, Hillebrand completed the first draft of his work in 1943 and sub- 
mitted the copy to the general editor in expectation of correcting, revising, and 
polishing what he had written. But before he could do so, he was completely 
incapacitated by a stroke of paralysis, from which he died only a few weeks 
before the volume came from the press. After Dr. Adams had pencilled a 
number of suggestions on it, shortly before his own death, the manuscript 
was turned over to Professor Baldwin, friend and colleague of Hillebrand. He 
not only verified all references and completed the editing, but made use of 
material published between 1943 and 1950, and also added new comments, 
carefully marking them “B” in distinction from those of Hillebrand. The 
amount and importance of this new matter would justify more prominence 
given to Baldwin’s name. 

Troilus and Cressida, though never a popular play for acting or reading, 
has proved to be a continual battleground for militant critics. All the circum- 
stances of its publication in either quarto or folio have presented baffling 
bibliographical problems, which during the present decade have seemed to be 
nearer solution. Whether the play is to be classed as comedy, history, tragedy, 
or comical satire has been seriously debated. Discussion has not ended as to 
the occasion of its writing. Opinion is likewise divided as to the characteriza- 
tion of Troilus, of Hector, of Thersites, and even of Cressida, varying critics 
having found in each one traits admirable or derogatory. Some have con- 
demned the drama for looseness of structure, ambivalence of action, and 
filthiness of language. Yet its intellectual qualities and the sustained poetry 
of certain of its long speeches undoubtedly merit the high praise accorded 
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them. Finally, its very authorship, as a whole or in part by Shakespeare, has 
been questioned for centuries, and the debate is perpetuzted in the present 
edition. 

Despite the inevitable division of editorial responsibility stemming from 
the circumstances mentioned, the high prestige of the Furness name is not 
lowered by this volume. In accord with the general plan as well as the format 
of preceding volumes, the editors have faithfully followed the Folio text even 
to obvious misprints, collated it with forty-six other texts and alternatives 
from eight more, given annotations from numerous commentators, and in an 
almost three-hundred-page appendix included ancient and modern discus- 
sions of text, date, sources, staging, criticism, and exposition of specific prob- 
lems peculiar to Troilus. Betterments over some of the earlier volumes include 
larger use of material from living writers and current magazines, and of defi- 
nitions from the New English Dictionary, a more complete and more usable 
index than Furness commonly provided, and numbering of every second line 
instead of every fifth in the text. In such a tremendous undertaking errors of 
judgment and embarrassing slips are sure to occur. For a reviewer to publicize 
these is far from implying editorial negligence or incapacity. Safe to say the 
dificult drama has never been so well edited. 

When he chose the Folio as his basic text, Hillebrand probably erred in 
the light of recently discovered bibliographical evidence that a corrected 
Quarto served as copy for the Folio version of this play. Fortunately, Baldwin 
was able to include much of this latest discussion in the Appendix, and through 
Hillebrand’s careful collation of the Q variants in his Textual Notes, the reader 
is given full information as to both readings. 

In the course of a searching review of the book in the Shakespeare Quar- 
lerly, Professor M. A. Shaaber takes the editor mildly to task for failing to 
collate Neilson’s 1906 text along with various others of earlier date. Now, asa 
matter of fact, Hillebrand did “occasionally” collate the Neilson text with 
the others, for he cites it about forty times in his Textual Notes with the mis- 
leading symbol “Tud.,” an abbreviation for ‘““Tudor Shakespeare.” The 

ludor Shakespeare volume of Troilus and Cressida was edited by J. S. P. 
Tatlock under the general editorship of Neilson and Thorndike. Evidently 
Hillebrand held Tatlock responsible for a variant reading of I. i. 35, and pre- 
sumably for the complete text that he edited. But on the reverse of the title- 
page of the Tatlock volume occurs the statement: ‘‘The Text used is the Neil- 
son Text copyrighted in 1906 by William Allan Neilson.” 

Shaaber has discovered exactly four trivial differences in the Variorum 
from actual readings in the First Folio available to him. Checking these four 
with the University of Texas Folio, I find confirmation for Shaaber in each 
item of errata listed: day, for day (1. ii. 95), where a tiny smear, not a comma, 
occurs; he for hee (1. ii. 126); regsrd for regard, (1. iii. 46), a unmistakable; 
jirs for firs (v. vii. 8). Casual examination has revealed no other textual errors, 
though to Shaaber’s annoyance over the variation between U and V I might 
add the unusual retention of fin place of modern s for the running Commen- 
tary just below the text. 

The purpose of the Commentary placed on the same page as the text is 
to explain the language of corresponding lines or of larger divisions of a given 
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scene. Possibly, spatial limitations have led Hillebrand to confine his notes 
chiefly to the glossing of particular words or phrases and especially to discus- 
sion of emendations proposed for difficult passages. Better interpretations 
might be suggested in some cases by further citation of parallel passages, 
Thus the note on 11. i. 84: ‘Will you set your wit to a Fooles,”’ might include 
Bottom’s query in M.N.D., ut. i. 137: “Who would set his wit to so foolish a 
bird?” So v. x. 39: “A goodly medcine for my aking bones,” recall the Nurse’s, 
similar complaint in R. and J., 1. v. 65: “Is this the poultice for my aching 
bones?” Personally, I believe that an incident in Book X of the Jliad ex- 
plains the reference in I. iii. 177-78: ‘Tis Nestor right. Now play him [me] 
Patroclus,/Arming to answer ina night-Alarme.” The possible echo from Homer 
is duly recorded in the Appendix, p. 422, but no hint of it appears in annota- 
tion of the lines where the reader would look first for explanation. 

To Hillebrand’s Commentary the “Supplemental Editor” has substan- 
tially added in citing references for definition, in closing debates, often futile, 
with forthright judgments, and in deriving through classical sources the sig- 
nificance of alien names or devious doctrines. Especially useful to him have 
been Carter’s Shakespeare and Holy Scripture (1905), Noble’s Shakespeare's 
Biblical Knowledge (1935), Partridge’s Shakespeare’s Bawdy (1947), Sister 
Miriam Joseph’s Use of the Arts of Language (1947), and Baldwin’s own auth- 
oritative study of Shakspere’s Small Latine, all of which he has avidly studied 
and quotes to good effect. No less effective are his pungent observations fol- 
lowing much wasted chatter: WJ. ii. 173: ‘““There was no ‘error’; this was merely 
sixteenth century terminology.” Or 11. ii. 132. ““Comming’ has only its usual 
meaning.” Or after a questionable definition by Partridge, m1. ii. 74: “Why?” 
But in attacking such classical problems as the names “‘Plutoes” (111. iii. 206) 
and “‘Neoptolymus” (Iv. v. 161), his research runs many fathoms deep. 

To most scholars the distinguishing feature of the Variorum series lies in 
the completeness of information given in the appendices. Troilus and Cressida 
provides no exception to this rule. The thorough examination of all evidence 
and arguments about the printing and publication of Q and F, the detailed 
record of stage history so far as known, the salient excerpts from Caxton, 
Heywood’s Iron Age, and Dryden’s revision of the drama, with fifty pages of 
past and present criticism testify to endless editorial labor. 

Chief questions in connection with the publication of Q arise from its 
apparent entry in the Stationers’ Register by the printer Roberts in 1603, and 
then its re-entry and publication by Bonian and Walley in 1609 with variant 
title pages, and a preface in some copies, lacking in others. The title page of 
certain extant quartos states that the play was acted by the King’s Servants 
at the Globe. This statement is absent from other copies, which assert in an 
address to the reader that this is “a new play, never stal’d with the Stage,” 
and hint that “‘the grand possessors,” presumably the King’s Servants, have 
tried to prevent its publication. So far as F is concerned, strong evidence 
exists that this drama was first placed next to Romeo and Juliet, but that after 
three pages were printed, a change of plans substituted Timon of Athens at 
that point, and that later Troilus was inserted between Henry VIII and 


Coriolanus. 
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These unusual circumstances have led to various hypotheses involving 
pirate publishers and opposing companies of actors, and also concerning the 
early stage history of Troilus and possible efforts to prevent its inclusion by 
Heminge and Condell in the First Folio. Hillebrand is careful to list not only 
all textual differences between Q and F, but also to show about a hundred 
errata in the Griggs facsimile text of Q, as well as the differences, largely in 
spelling, between the first page of the completed F text and that of the corre- 
sponding cancelled page. He accepts, in general, the theory of a quarrel over 
copyright to explain the change of plans in the F printing. Baldwin sees no 
compelling evidence of a quarrel, but merely a delay in getting authorization 
to publish. Hillebrand also believes with Alexander and O. J. Campbell that 
the play was written for private performance, perhaps before the Inns of 
Court, and not for a public stage. Baldwin replies “that there is no known 
instance in Sh’s working days where any play was ever written for such pri- 
vate performance.” He regards the claims of the preface to be “‘only an irre- 
sponsible bookseller’s blurb.” Concerning the original copy for the F, Hille- 
brand in 1943 thought that “F was not set up from Q but from a manuscript.” 
Meanwhile Phillip Williams, Jr., Sir Walter W. Greg, and Alice Walker re- 
opened the entire problem and through minute examination and comparison 
of typographical peculiarities were convinced that the source of F was a cor- 
rected Q, and therefore Q is the “primary text,” a conclusion now accepted 
by Baldwin. 

In dating the play Hillebrand is ready to assent to the commonly assigned 
year of 1602, but Baldwin, influenced partly by Hotson, would place its com- 
position nearer 1598. Sharper differences between editors develop in the con- 
sideration of authorship. Hillebrand assumes Shakespeare’s writing of the 
play as a whole, though showing some doubt as to the prologue and certain 
scenes in Act V. Baldwin is a thorough skeptic, even to the author of Ulysses’ 
speech on degree. He believes that Troilus was not originally constructed for 
Shakespeare’s company or according to Shakespeare’s usual structural plans. 
He does not credit the work definitely to Chapman, but hints at some clas- 
sicist who knew his Homer well. When he mentions the “dramatic author,” 
it does not signify the person whom Baconians call “the man from Stratford.” 
Such individualism denotes rugged honesty, but it is somewhat confusing to 
the average reader. 

In the extended account of supposed references in the drama to contem- 
porary affairs, to the war of the theatres, to Essex, to the “Dark Lady,” to 
satire, Baldwin’s skepticism is justified rather than Hillebrand’s less mature 
wavering. In the matter of sources, besides long excerpts from Caxton already 
mentioned, and briefer abstracts or analyses from Chaucer, Lydgate, and 
Homer, the addition by Baldwin of a full summary of R. K. Presson’s un- 
published Harvard dissertation is valuable. 

Other supplementary material supplied by Baldwin is a three-page dis- 
cussion of ‘Faculty Psychology” in the play, based on the conflict of Will and 
Reason, a complete examination of the origins of the famous “degree” oration, 
and a rather unconvincing argument that the play we have is only the first part 
of a projected chronicle history, with a second part planned to present the 
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death of Troilus, and perhaps a third part to conclude with the death of 
Achilles, There follows a complete summary of Reynolds’ recent reconstruc- 
tion of the original staging of Troilus. The appendix likewise contains the 
Admiral Company’s plot of its Troilus play with Greg’s and Tatlock’s com- 
ments on its meaning, and a section on the “strange fellow” passage, ending 
in Baldwin’s suggestion that this philosophic fellow was imaginary. 

The List of Books Consulted contains almost four hundred titles. An 
omission is that of Ruth L. Anderson’s Elizabethan Psychology and Shake- 
speare’s Plays, favorably noted in the Appendix. One might expect to find 
listed Hazleton Spencer’s Art and Life of William Shakespeare with thirteen 
pages of comment on this drama. Failure to use Neilson’s 1906 edition of the 
Complete Works led to the omission of his introductory comments, which were 
considerably modified in the revision of 1942. In view of the close connection 
of the Troilus with Chaucer’s poem, F. N. Robinson’s standard annotated 
edition of Chaucer might well be named to guide the student. 

The most conspicuous weakness of the compendious volume results from 
the physical impossibility of complete collaboration between the primary 
editor and his later generous helper. Differences of opinion may be looked for 
and expressed in such a book, but failure to agree on the fundamental question 
of authorship is unfortunate. Every writer likes to be responsible for his own 
final touches, even to his own proofreading. Inevitably, Hillebrand would 
have made some changes in what he first set down if there had been opportu- 
nity for him to do so. Such changes could not be supplied by any other hand. 
Yet Shakespearians the world over will return thanks for the bounties that 
they receive, and the book will at once take its place among those of highest 
value to the genuine Shakespeare scholar. 

RoBEertT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 


JONATHAN SWIFT AND THE ANATOMY OF SATIRE. By John M. Bullitt. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. viii+-214. $4. 


SwiFt’s RHETORICAL ArT: A StuDY IN STRUCTURE AND MEANING. By Martin 
Price. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. viii+117. 
$3.75. 


THE APPEARANCE within the space of some two months of two studies wholly 
given over to analysis of Swift’s satiric method is in itself a significant circum- 
stance. To be sure, there have always been those who have recognized satire 
as artifice and the writing of satire as a matter—among other things—of using 
certain literary means to achieve certain effects. But there was a time, and 
that not so long ago, when conventional commentary on the satiric literature 
of the neo-classical age made relatively little of this element of conscious artis- 
try. It was the personal element that received most of the emphasis, particu- 
larly where Pope and Swift were concerned. How much was thereby obscured 
is by this time clear to all who have followed the criticism of recent years 
concerned with the satiric craft as practiced by these and other writers of the 
period bounded roughly by Samuel Butler on one side and by Jane Austin, 
should we say?, on the other. The monographs by Mr. Bullitt and Mr. Price, 
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which differ considerably in approach and methodology, are admirable things 
in their different ways—stimulating, duly provocative, and entirely representa- 
tive of the present-day attitude towards satire as an art and a species of rhet- 
oric and towards Swift as a master of a certain order of literary craftsmanship. 

Mr. Bullitt’s book is the more obvious of the two in regard to method, 
but if it seems lacking in the kind of subtlety informing Mr. Price’s study, it 
says what it has to say clearly and persuasively. The field of reference within 
which the analysis is made involves in a perfectly matter-of-fact way the 
writer in the role of satirist, his fundamental earnestness of purpose, and the 
stylistic and rhetorical devices which he presses into service in order to bring 
ridicule upon folly and knavery. We are never in any doubt as to where we are 
as observers or what Swift would seem to be up to as performing artist. The 
devices singled out for comment and analysis include invective, the diminu- 
tion of the object under attack, the ironic use of the mask or assumed char- 
acter, the exemplum, the enthymeme, and the comedy of mechanism (“the 
mechanical operation of the spirit”). Though knowledgeable readers of Swift 
have not been unaware of the presence in his works of all of these satiric arti- 
fices, no one has previously lined them up in so business-like a fashion or il- 
lustrated them at such length. This was a book that needed to be written. In 
going about his work with a forthright energy and an eminent common sense, 
Mr. Bullitt has given usa statement which is certain to prove of genuine assist- 
ance both to special student and general reader. 

To come to more specific comment. One of the best sections of the book 
is surely that devoted to Swift’s use, for satiric purpose, of the enthymeme or 
rhetorical syllogism. The pertinacity with which Swift is followed through 
the steps of this kind of illogical logic is remarkable and enlightening. There 
is a weakness, one feels, in the way the neo-classical background of critical 
theory concerning the ridiculous (pp. 24-37, 75-82) has been sketched in. 
Comments from Shaftesbury onwards give us the eighteenth-century picture, 
but they tell us little about such opinion and tradition as may have directly 
affected Swift during his formative years. Here the views of Butler, Dryden, 
Shadwell, the spirit of Restoration comedy, the rationale of Restoration satire, 
and the place of rhetoric in the seventeenth-century literary mind—and the 
roles accorded by this rhetoric to the deliberative, judicial, and epideictic 
manners—are the things calling for examination. A different matter concerns 
the Swift canon and a few errors—none, I am sure, fatal—which Mr. Bullitt 
has fallen into. The Right of Precedence between Physicians and Civilians En- 
quired Into—to which we are referred for a “splendid instance” of Swift’s use 
of the fallacy of ambiguous terms (p. 115)—is no longer accepted as genuine 
(D. N. Smith, Letters of Swift to Ford, xliv). Mr. Herbert Davis has made out 
a very strong case against Swift’s authorship of the Letter of Advice to a Young 
Poet (Davis, Prose Works of Swift, 1x, xxiv-xxvi). The authorship of No. 32 
of the Tatler, a number of accepted by Mr. Bullitt as Swift’s (pp. 135-36), has 
been discussed by Mr. Davis, who concludes that it is “difficult to believe 
that Swift had anything to do with the writing of this harmless satire” (Prose 
Works, 11, xxix-xxxi). An Essay on English Bubbles (Bullitt, 185) has been 
rejected by Davis (Prose Works, tx, xix), as has Tatler No. 220 (Bullitt, 185, 
and Davis, Prose Works, vol. 11). But these are minor details, taken up only in 
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order that the record may be kept straight. It would be possible to direct at 
Mr. Bullitt’s study a severer sort of criticism than has thus far been suggested. 
It could be said—and probably will be by some who prefer the method adopted 
by Mr. Price—that the functional aspects of Swift’s satiric devices really 
receive no treatment. The devices remain mere devices—we are shown an 
assortment of clever tricks. The answer, I think, is that Mr. Bullitt has been 
entirely aware of what he was doing. We are warned more than once not to 
overlook the totality of comic effect to which the various techniques contrib- 
ute. How difficult it is in these matters of critical analysis to have it all ways 
at once! The choice which has in this instance been made results in a series of 
comments that are sharply focused and, by reason of their not being overly 
complex and subtle, capable of easy recall. 

The Swiftian method presents a somewhat different aspect to Mr. Price. 
His concern is with style—communication—and the intentions governing 
the manner in which the satires, as statements, have been worked out. In 
calling his study one in structure and meaning he is emphasizing his view of 
the problem as a functional one and his functional approach. The opening 
chapter deals in a quite traditional way with the emergence of the plain prose 
style in the latter half of the seventeenth century. Chapter II gets down to 
business and proves to be—for this reader, at least—the most interesting sec- 
tion of the whole study. Swift’s plain style, so perfectly in accord with the 
spirit and principles of the new prose, has nevertheless a depth of meaning or 
meanings which we become aware of as soon as we break through the placid 
surface. How is this energy—an irony in the sense of multiple perceptions— 
reflected in stylistic terms? Mr. Price’s discussion at this point is remarkably 
acute. Here is stylistic criticism of the best sort. The third chapter is likewise 
notable. There is in Swift another style—a highly figurative one, witty and 
metaphysical in a manner suggestive of Samuel Butler. What of this “method 
of wit,” as Mr. Price refers to it, and what relation does it bear to Swift’s 
plain style? In Mr. Price’s answer to this question lies the gist of his entire 
monograph: “Swift’s work begins in the high style of wit, or as much as sur- 
vived in Cowley, but it moves in two parallel paths, toward the satiric use of 
debased false wit on the one hand and toward the propriety of true wit ina 
style that becomes increasingly ironic.” The remainder of Chapter III is a 
discussion of false wit used by Swift as a satiric device. 

From this point on I must confess that for me this study of Swiftian 
structure and meaning is somewhat less telling. Behind the plain style—the 
propriety of true wit—we find Swift’s imagined characters and all the irony 
arising therefrom. Mr. Price’s treatment of the masks of Swift is sometimes 
open to challenge. He observes that the Sentiments of a Church of England 
Man is ‘almost a tour de force in its utter resistance of party views.” Is this a 
matter of “‘rhetoric” and an assumed character? To take such a position is to 
lose sight of the Swift of that period who was going through something of an 
intellectual drama in his effort to arrive at a doctrine of Church and State 
which would reconcile ecclesiastical independence and Whig political theory. 
He thought he had found such a doctrine—a set of principles beyond either 
party and to which both parties must assent. In the case of the Argument 
against Abolishing Christianity we have, as much as anything, a series of 
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“modern paradoxes’’: the point of reference can be made much simpler than 
Mr. Price’s with nothing missed in the way of intention or effect. And the 
statement that the satiric burden of the Modest Proposal “may be taken to 
rest upon the economic theorists of the day” is simply not true. A character is 
holding forth, and he is a projector, right enough, and an economic theorist; 
but Swift was never at odds with the basic assumption of mercantilism, and 
the satire and the comedy of the Modest Proposal are not at the expense of 
such writers as Mr. Price mentions. 

The fifth chapter—The Symbolic Works”—is the most formidable of 
all. It goes without saying that the Tale of a Tub and Gulliver’s Travels involve 
a variety of symbols. Whether they are for this reason “symbolic works” is in 
itself a nice problem of modern critical rhetoric. Mr. Price is always interest- 
ing on the subject of Swiftian symbolism, always intelligent, besides which he 
throws a good deal of light in various directions as he proceeds. But one can- 
not help feeling that he has first of all decided what the Tale of a Tub and Gul- 
liver’s Travels mean and thereafter established the symbolic elements. There 
is an element of false wit in the analysis at this point, an absence of complete 
functionalism. The treatment of the Tale is relatively successful, but there is 
much in the interpretation of Gulliver's Travels that lies wide open to challenge. 

Here, in short, are two essays deserving the high praise and the close at- 
tention of all students of Swift and the Augustan period. And the contrast in 
method which is afforded may be profitably considered by all who are con- 
cerned with the enterprise of scholarly criticism. 

RICARDO QUINTANA 
University of Wisconsin 


DAS DEUTSCHE GESCHICHTSDRAMA. GESCHICHTE EINES LITERARISCHEN 
Myruos. Von Friedrich Sengle. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1952. Pp. viii+185. 


NOT THE least of the merits of this book is that it is written in a clear and 
readable style, a happy surprise after one has seen the word ‘‘Mythos” in the 
subtitle. It becomes evident from scattered incidental passages that it is the 
author’s view that in Germany in the span of time between Herder and Nietz- 
sche the intellectual circles, at least, believed in History in much the same 
way as, supposedly, the classical Greeks believed in Fate or Dante believed in 
God, and that the German historical drama is rooted in this belief. The myth 
of historical drama, he says, was practically created by Herder through his 
conception of history as the only true source of tragic episodes and through 
his glorification of Shakespeare as a Creator, a dramatic God, in the history 
plays. Herder’s myth of history as drama was propagated by the Romantics, 
given its most profound conceptual form by Hegel, attacked by Wagner and 
Nietzsche, rejected by the Naturalists, and ignored by the Expressionists. 
During the time of its ascendancy, however, even the great dramatists were 
compelled to worship in the cult and did, in a few instances, achieve the com- 
plete synthesis of dramatic and artistic form with scrupulous regard for the 
facts and spirit of the historical material, a synthesis which Sengle considers 
the true and ideal historical drama demanded by the spirit of the times. 

The study spans the period from the sixteenth-century school-drama to 
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the “Bildungsdichter,” Greif and Wildenbruch, and gives a skillful account 
of the total production of this period without subordinating the high-points 
to the mass. The treatment both of the mass and the high-points is direct and 
specific, and reflects the author’s independent grasp of the subject. One is 
pleased by his appreciative treatment of Grabbe, and by his statement that 
the essential point in the understanding of Hebbel is not whether Hebbel be- 
lieved in progress in history. 

Whereas, however, on the one hand Sengle seems to be following the 
sound and commendable method of presenting the writers and their works on 
their own merits, on the other hand he bases the total structure of his book on 
tacitly assumed presuppositions, definitions, and syllogistic reasoning. This 
seems to involve him in a number of contradictions between his generaliza- 
tions and his specific judgments. Perhaps the contradictions are not real but 
only apparent because of ellipsis in the presentation, and all talk of “Zeitgeist,” 
“das eigentliche realideale Geschichtsdrama, nach dem die Zeit drangte,” 
may be symbolic and metaphorical, but the question inevitably arises whether 
such metaphors are well chosen. The metaphors just cited presuppose a belief 
in an impersonal and inevitable succession of intellectual climates, and there 
is involved the very puzzling philosophical question of the relation of the 
creative intellects to the climate which they themselves constitute, a question 
which is basic to Geistesgeschichte. If the question is thoroughly resolved in 
the mind of the historian, he may attain consistency at the risk of forcing facts 
to fit his viewpoint; if the question is not thoroughly resolved, he may still run 
into this difficulty and into others as well. This seems to be the case in the 
present instance. 

Thus, there are numerous passages which indicate that the author has, 
at times at least, a natural-law conception of the unfolding of cultural epochs 
and periods. He makes unqualified generalizations about, for example, the 
Barockmensch (p. 10), Aufklarung (p. 12), Sturm und Drang (p. 32), the Klas- 
siker (p. 73), Romantik (pp. 49 and 54). He feels cultural change to be imper- 
sonal and compulsive: the times demanded the true historical drama (p. 76); 
the development of a writer (Tieck) merely reflects the Wandel des Zeitgeistes 
(p. 57); it was not by accident that the Agnes Bernauer story received its 
definitive form after 1848 from a bourgeois German who had gone through 
the training of Hegelian philosophy (p. 83); the plays of Hebbel and Grabbe, 
representing the culmination of historical drama, are a span over the chasm 
between Idealism und materialistic Naturalism (p. 132). The compulsiveness 
of a cultural-historical situation (Klassik), ironing out differences of individ- 
uality and heritage, Sengle feels to be exemplified by Heinrich von Kleist’s 
conception of history, which is really only a change of emphasis within the 
classical conception (p. 48).! 


‘ That the compulsiveness of a cultural-historical situation is not perceived in 
the same way by all observers as is the compulsiveness of a physical or chemical situa- 
tion need scarcely be pointed out, but it is instructive to compare with this evaluation 
of Kleist an evaluation by Baumgart in Burger’s Annalen der deutschen Literaiur 
(Stuttgart, 1952) according to which ‘“‘die Ferne der Kunst Kleists von klassischem 
Bereich [bleibt] unendlich” (p. 564). 
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From assumptions of this sort, one suspects, stem the occasional distor- 
tions of judgment such as the consideration of Gyges und sein Ring as a “‘pro- 
gressive” play, or the very dubious theory about the reasons why Hebbel did 
not complete Demetrius. According to this theory Hebbel was unable to close 
the play with a conciliatory view of a higher or new historical stage to come 
after Demetrius’ downfall because of the growing relativism common to him- 
self and his epoch (p. 170). In fact, this development of Hebbel, says Sengle, 
reflects or can be taken as representative of the total development of historical 
drama in the nineteenth century (p. 171). To this one must say that Hebbel 
underwent no such personal development: from the very beginning of his 
career he oscillated between the poles of progressivism and conservatism, and 
it is incautious to say more than that Demetrius is the phase in which Hebbel’s 
oscillation was arrested by death. It is therefore rather more than dubious 
cultural-history writing to make this incorrectly postulated personal develop- 
ment towards relativism representative of the development of a whole epoch 
in drama. 

If, on the one hand, Sengle’s assumption of compulsiveness in the un- 
folding of the cultural-historical scene leads to an occasional distortion of his 
presentation of the individual, on the other hand there are in this book inter- 
nal contradictions between the premised concept of the compulsive nature of 
change in intellectual climate and certain judgments and generalizations, 
notably in the discussion of the position of Tieck in the development of the 
historical drama. Sengle points out that Tieck took over his friend Solger’s 
insight that a sense of History had replaced the old sense of Fate and called 
for a drama that would exemplify this change. Tieck, however, had so inade- 
quate a grasp of dramatic structure that according to his standards faithful- 
ness to history meant a mere chronicle-like presentation of events. Therefore, 
according to Sengle (pp. 79 and 80), Tieck, through his influential position 
(in the theaters of Dresden and Berlin) seriously hampered the development 
of the historical drama, to the misfortune of German literature. 

To this there are two things to be said. First, there is the unresolved ques- 
tion of the relation of the part to the whole: If cultural change is compulsive, 
can an individual thus deflect the Wandel des Zeitgcistes from its true path 
at all?? Second, if, in order to avoid prolonged theorizing, we assume that 
this is possible, there is the specific and concrete question: In what ways can 
an individual exert such an influence? In the specific context of the present 
discussion there are three possible ways in which Tieck’s supposedly baneful 
influence could have been exerted: 1) through writers who obeyed his dic- 
tates; 2) through writers who did not do so; 3) through writers who both did 
and did not. In the first category are among others Matthius von Collin, 
Wilhelm von Schiitz, Ernst von Raupach, all of whom produced long epically 
constructed historical cycles (pp. 89, 112, 115). Are we to suppose that if 
these men had not sought to please Tieck they would have produced great 
historical drama? In the third category is Immermann, who belonged to 
Tieck’s circle but whose artistic sensitivity caused him to question the position 


* It will be recalled that Tieck’s development was earlier said to reflect the Wandel 
des Zeitgeistes. How can it reflect and deflect at the same time? 
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assigned to history in drama by Tieck (p. 117). Thus, according to Sengle, 
Immermann performed a great service for German literature, inasmuch as the 
historical drama had incurred the risk of running into a blind alley (p. 120). 
This must mean that he opened the way for the great artists whose work 
marked the culmination of the historical drama. Who, according to Sengle, 
were these great artists? They were Grillparzer, Grabbe, and Hebbel, and 
these writers belong in the second category: those who did not obey the 
dictates of Ludwig Tieck. If Sengle’s theoretical reasoning is to hold good, this 
must mean that Immermann cleared the way for the great dramas of these 
three. Now Immermann’s break with Tieck’s theory comes around 1831 (pp. 
119 and 120). Grillparzer, who very consciously went counter to Tieck’s 
theories, wrote his Ottokar, a high point of historical drama, in 1825, too soon 
for any liberation by Immermann (p. 94). Is it reasonable to suppose that 
Kénig Ottokars Gliick und Ende is a lesser drama than it might have been be- 
cause Grillparzer was inhibited by Tieck? As for Grabbe, his Napoleon, 
another high-point, was written in the years 1830-1831. This also seems a 
little early for any liberating influence of Immermann to take effect. So we 
come to Hebbel, who did, indeed, know Immermann’s work (p. 120), and the 
last question is: Would Hebbel have been unable to throw off Tieck’s baneful 
influence and to create Herodes und Mariamne if Immermann had not cor- 
rected Tieck’s theory? The answer to this question seems pretty clear: Heb- 
bel’s almost incredible imperviousness to all ideas except those akin to his own 
is well known. For him there were only two kinds of thinkers: those who 
agreed with him and those who were wrong. It would seem, then, that Tieck’s 
influence was exerted upon the hack-writers and the repertory, but it is hard 
to see how it stunted or distorted “das eigentliche realideale Geschichtsdrama, 
nach dem die Zeit drangte,” if the times really demanded such a thing. 

The generalizing metaphors and symbols of Geistesgeschichte are beguil- 
ing, so beguiling that they often seem more real than the concrete phenomena 
behind them. The merits of this very interesting, stimulating, and informative 
book lie in the presentation of the concrete phenomena. Its shortcomings, so 
it seems to the present reviewer, stem from the besetting danger of all cul- 
tural-historical generalizations: failure to see the specific implications of the 
theoretical structure. 

STEN G. FLycGtT 
Vanderbilt University 


DEUTSCHE REALISTEN DES 19. JAHRHUNDERTS. Von Georg Luk4cs. Bern: 
A. Francke AG., 1951. Pp. 307. 


GEORG LUKACs’ collection of essays on German realist writers of the 19th 
century, a sequel to his previous volume Das Zeitalter Goethes (Bern, 1947), 
will easily annoy those that are easily annoyed. It is so obviously and ostenta- 
tiously Marxist in attitude, and so aggressively naive at times in its applica- 
tion of Marxism to literature, that it had to have other extraordinary merits 
to be printed by a “capitalist” publisher and to be read by a “capitalist” 
reading public. If it were nothing but undiluted communist propaganda, 
taking literature in its stride and making it subservient to politics, we might 
dismiss it lightly. Books of that order have, indeed, come to us from Eastern 
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Germany, but Luk4cs’ volume is of a different nature. The fact is that his 
writings are of such quality, they bespeak such a keen observer of literary 
and creative phenomena, that they have won him a secure place in the literary 
world today, on both sides of the Elbe River. 

A mere glance at Luk&cs’ development during the last 30 odd years will 
reveal the reasons for his growing reputation. In his long career as a critic he 
has demonstrated an unusually broad knowledge of World Literature com- 
bined with an equally unusual critical acumen. Whether he is attempting to 
capture the over-all significance of a poet or writer, such as Thomas Mann or 
Goethe, or discussing the growth of a literary genre, such as the novel, at every 
turn he will engage his reader with stimulating suggestions, convincing formu- 
lations, or entirely unsuspected perspectives. Undoubtedly, his political views 
tend to give his otherwise quite traditional argumentation a certain freshness, 
at least as long as he manages to refrain from mere political agitation. But 
behind his political antics, where they occur, we can perceive—and respect—a 
man who is much closer to our way of thinking than he himself would admit. 

The purely political manifestations in Luk4cs’ essays seem to belong to 
three distinctly different levels. There are, to begin with, a few noisy out- 
bursts of unmitigated propaganda; they are generally in such bad taste, so 
crude and often so insensitive to truth (such as the inexcusable diatribe against 
the supposedly “fascist” scholar Karl Viétor in the Biichner essay), that they 
defy serious discussion. Moreover, they are so primitive and in such shocking 
contrast to the highly sensitive texture of the critical discourses that they 
appear strangely unnatural and factitious. For all we know, they may just be 
showpieces to impress the censor. Then there is an ever recurring element of 
bitterness and of “épater le bourgeois’ (viz., the use made of the term 
“borniert”), which gives the reader a sense of discomfort but also demon- 
strates to him that the style of even the most cultured writer cannot safely 
absorb the jargon of the party press. On the third level, however, the critical 
argumentation of the Marxist as such seems to move along lines which are 
not so far removed from our own scientific and positivist approach to litera- 
ture—except where a quotation from Marx, Engels, or even Stalin is deemed 
sufficient proof for a statement of fact. When Luk4cs attempts to uncover the 
social forces motivating a given literary figure, it would be difficult, indeed, 
to distinguish his methods from those employed by our own sociologists. He 
could have developed his material more fully, though, had he familiarized 
himself with the work done by them. For instance, the struggle between 
aristocracy and the middle-classes in Germany has been much more thor- 
oughly investigated by Ernst Kohn-Bramstedt (Aristocracy and the Middle- 
Classes in Germany, London 1937). On the other hand, we should be fair enough 
to add that Luk4cs has pointed out specific facets of the problem (such as the 
function of the heroine in 19th-century fiction), which shed new light on an 
apparently inexhaustible subject. 

When all this is said, there remains the more important question whether 
Luk4cs has given sufficient account of his specific topic. A thorough reinterpre- 
tation of the 19th century is greatly needed, and a publication which tries to 
clarify one of its major aspects, the history of realism, certainly demands 
special attention. There is in the book a great deal that is valid and stimulat- 
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ing, but as far as the solution of the basic problem is concerned, Luk4cs has 
proved, if such proof was needed, that the phantom of “realism” cannot be 
fully grasped by studying in detail a number of “realists.” We are fully aware 
of the fact that the essays contain several interesting moves toward a clearer 
definition of the general term, and when taken together they actually seem 
to point toward a workable interpretation. The more promising these pointers 
are, however, the more we must regret that Luk&cs was satisfied with such an 
episodic approach to the problem. The brief introductory chapter, which was 
obviously written as an after-thought, does not bridge the gaps, it does not fit 
the loose pieces into a system. Some of these gaps were indicated by LukAcs 
himself: the omission of Hoffmann and Hebbel; we could easily enumerate 
several hardly less noticeable ones (Droste-Hiilshoff, Grabbe, Auerbach, Otto 
Ludwig, C. F. Meyer, not to mention lesser names). 

As it is, we have to reconcile ourselves to the fact that the volume at 
hand is no more than a collection of essays written and published in the 
course of the last ten or twenty years. If we thus scale down our demands, we 
must admit that Luk&cs has succeeded, and often brilliantly succeeded, in 
giving us lively and convincing, although at times rather one-sided interpreta- 
tions of his subjects. His main concern was to show each of his authors in 
relation to his social surroundings and to define his position within the de- 
velopment of society in Germany, and Europe in general, during the 19th 
century. Proceeding from the assumption that the history of democracy or- 
ganically led toward a communist society, each author’s place in regard to 
this ultimate end is defined, and his relative comprehension of the historic 
process analyzed: irrespective of his creative achievements, the question of the 
nature of his “final limitations” invariably has to come up, since he belonged 
to a society the value of which was at best limited. 

The central essays, making up almost half of the book, are studies on 
Heine and Keller who, though for different reasons, have Luk4cs’ greatest 
admiration. In Heine, Luk4cs stresses the political essayist, the fighter for a 
new social order. Luk4cs’ predilection for Keller may seem somewhat sur- 
prising. He interprets him not as the “eternal Swiss” but as a progressive 
European whose intellectual development was shaped by the upsurge of Ger- 
man middle-class mentality prior to 1848 (Feuerbach) and by his disappoint- 
ment with the way in which conditions developed in Germany after the revo- 
lution. Luk&cs sees Keller in the largest perspectives, placing him next to 
Goethe and Tolstoy. 

The essays that precede and follow these lengthy and often illuminating 
studies are less complex, but also less objective. Kleist is for Luk4cs hardly 
more than a Prussian patriot and the ancestor of latter-day bourgeois de- 
cadents; special mention should be made of the searching analysis that Lukacs 
has made of Kleist’s use of motifs. By comparison with Kleist, Eichendorff 
fares even worse. He is presented to us primarily as a Catholic and aristo- 
cratic reactionary. Needless to say that Eichendorff’s poetry can scarcely be 
expected to reveal itself under such circumstances; more serious still is the 
fact that of his prose works only a few have been drawn upon. The most 
puzzling spectacle is Lukacs’ struggle with the spirit of Biichner. There can 
be no question but that Luk4cs has a great deal to say about Biichner’s 
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basic creative experiences; in particular the interpretation of Dantons Tod as 
an essentially dialectic drama, in which both Danton and Robespierre reflect 
the ego of the poet, is very convincing. But on the whole, the essay is marred 
by Luk4cs’ quixotic fight with the windmills, i.e., the “fascist” literary his- 
torians who supposedly falsified the picture of Biichner by insisting on the 
dominance of “‘resignation” in his work. We should like to know why such an 
interpretation of Biichner would play into the hands of organized reaction 
while the same resignation, when discovered by Lukacs in Keller, is supposed 
to have had the opposite effect. 

The short essays on Raabe and the old Fontane, which conclude the 
volume, reveal curiously enough a deep love for these two novelists who, after 
all, are more strongly imbedded in German middle-class life, and a definitely 
“inferior” stage of it, than any of the others. It is here that we feel most 
clearly that there must be hidden behind all the communist ostentatiousness 
of the critic Luk4cs a genuine and unspoiled “Biirger.” 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
New York State College for Teachers 


Pope’s Wrinpsor Forest 1712. A Stupy oF THE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
HotocrapH. By Robert M. Schmitz. (Washington University Studies, 
New Series: Language and Literature—No. 21.) St. Louis, Mo.: Wash- 
ington University, 1952. Pp. vi+-71. $4.50. 


WHEN THE “Twickenham” editors began to publish their edition of Pope’s 
poems, it was announced that they would not record manuscript readings, 
partly on grounds of space, partly because these readings could not be re- 
garded as finally authoritative. Although this decision meant that the student 
of poetical origins was not provided for, and although it had to be modified in 
the light of experience (as the forthcoming volumes edited by the late Norman 
Ault and Dr. Emile Audra will show), the decision has proved to be essentially 
sound. Of no earlier poet have so many autograph manuscripts survived, 
representing so many stages in the development of the poems, and ranging 
from manuscripts which appear to be first drafts to one actually used as copy 
for press. Adequate treatment of such a large and varied quantity of auto- 
graph material presents problems of presentation which lie beyond the scope 
of an edition committed to detailed textural commentary. Publication of the 
principal manuscripts is a task which can be accomplished independently of 
establishing and annotating Pope’s final text; and it is to be hoped that this 
will be the next undertaking now that the edition of his letters is in the press 
and that arrangements are being made for an edition of his translation of 
Homer and for the completion of Mr. Ault’s edition of his writings in prose. 

Professor R. M. Schmitz shows in the volume under review how this 
undertaking should proceed. The Washington University holograph of Wind- 
sor Forest (1712) is an unusually clean and clear. manuscript; it was a fair 
copy prepared by Pope probably for submission to certain influential friends, 
and was certainly sent to press, as is shown by printers’ marks indicating a 
preliminary page count. It was not, however, the copy from which the type 
was set, since the pagination of the first edition does not correspond with the 
printers’ first calculations. 
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So clean a manuscript offers fewer problems in presentation than would, 
for example, the densely corrected Huntington Library holograph of the 
Epistle to Arbuthnot. Mr. Schmitz is able to face a half-tone engraving of a 
page of manuscript—beautifully reproduced at almost full size—with a trans- 
scription, and still have ample room at the foot of the page for recording both 
manuscript and printed variants. These variants are conveniently separated 
by a horizontal rule; but the apparatus would have been easier to read if 
different type had been used for editorial interpolations. The record of 
variants, so far as I have checked it, shows a nigh level of accuracy. The 
iellovlne. however, should be added: 


MS 1.42 willing]joyful 1713— (mentioned on p. 56). 
174 Lodone]Lodona 1713-. 
175 Whose wondrous Fate]Lodona’s Fate 1713-. 


In fifteen pages of preface Mr. Schmitz records the stages in the compo- 
sition of the poem, describes the manuscript, and relates its history, paying 
special attention to its resurrection in 1735-36 when Pope handed it to 
Jonathan Richardson the younger for transcription of variants from this and 
other holographs for Pope’s new edition of his poems. 

In his history of the composition of the poem Mr. Schmitz begins by 
reconstructing the version of 1704. This version has not survived in any form, 
but we know something of it from Pope himself. When Windsor Forest was 
reprinted in the Works 1736, Pope added a note to the effect that the poem 
was written at two different times, 
the first part of it . . . in the year 1704, at the same time with the Pastorals: the latter 
part ...all the lines that follow [line 288], till within eight lines of the conclusion, 
were not added to the poem until 1710 [1712]. 


Mr. Schmitz has overlooked one small piece of independent evidence to show 
that this version once existed, and perhaps even reached print. When Lintott’s 
Miscellany appeared in 1712, it was published without signatures Y and Z, 
though a new series of signatures Aa, Bb, succeeds signature X. Since a poem 
ends on the last page (p. 320) of signature X and another begins on the first 
page (p. 353) of signature Aa, there was evidently no difficulty in removing 
sheets Y and Z before publication. Mr. Ault has pointed out (The Nineteenth 
Century and After, cxvi, 1934, pp. 569-70) that when the unsold sheets of 1712 
were reissued with additions in 1714, Windsor Forest and the Ode for Music 
were huddled into an overcrowded position on sheets Y and Z; but he calcu- 
lated that the shorter original version of Windsor Forest, with the Ode for 
Music, would have exactly filled the missing 32 pages of the 1712 Miscellany. 
Presumably they were withdrawn when Pope saw the possibility of revising 
and enlarging Windsor Forest to celebrate the prospect of peace. 

Mr. Schmitz believes that one detail of revision involved a change in the 
dedication of the poem. He suggests that the 1704 version was dedicated to 
Sir William Trumbull, whose retirement he sees described in the passage be- 
ginning with the line, “Happy the Man who to the Shades retires.” This is an 
engaging suggestion, but seems to involve the assumption that Trumbull, 
who did not die until three years after the publication of the poem, would 
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agree to dispense with the dedication of a poem which almost certainly he had 
seen. 

The last section of the book covering, nineteen pages, is a detailed and 
sensitive analysis of Pope’s revisions from the 1712 MS to print. To provide a 
preliminary basis of examination, he has set down Pope’s prosodic principles 
as codified in the letter to Cromwell of 25 November 1710, and is able to show 
that though these rules for his own guidance were no more than two years old, 
Pope no longer needed “such poetical crutches” and was prepared to break 
almost all of them. “Only one remains unbroken: the rule about expletives.” 
Mr. Schmitz then proceeds to examine improvements in sense, sound, and 
imagery, and shows us what is involved in the additions and subtractions, and 
in the shifting of passages: the reorganisation of the poem is as important to 
recognize as the revision of individual lines. 

We are told that fully half of the 386 lines of the manuscript underwent 
major or minor alteration, and that most of this was done between the manu- 
script and the first edition. But the manuscript itself was begun with the in- 
tention of sending it to press, and pre sumably represented a stage with which 
Pope was moderately satisfied. How much revision, we may wonder, did the 
1704 version receive in previous manuscripts, and from what rough drafts was 
1704 produced? Such questions baffle the imagination. Alas, they are never 
likely to be answered. 

Joun Butt 


University of Durham 


Witt1am Cowper: A Criticat Lire. By Maurice J. Quinlan. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: The University of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. xiv+251. 


AFTER READING Southey’s Life of Cowper, Walter Savage Landor is said to 
have remarked, ‘‘No author’s life ever interested me so deeply.” During the 
past twenty-five years Landor’s interest has been shared realistically, if not 
profoundly, by Hugh d’A. Fausset (William Cowper), Lord David Cecil (The 
Stricken Deer), Gilbert Thomas (William Cowper and the Eighteenth Century), 
and, quite recently, by Norman Nicholson (William Cowper), in book-length 
studies, and by various scholars in numerous periodical publications and un- 
published dissertations. If to these writings one adds the books treating of 
Cowper’s circle and others in process of becoming, one may almost speak of a 
Cowper renaissance. 

Yielding to the lure of the unknown and the speculative, Professor Quin- 
lan has addressed himself to the problem of resolving certain difficult phases 
of Cowper’s complex personality. He would be one of the first to agree that his 
study is not intended to be definitive; it is, he asserts, “a new appraisal” 
(p. xi). It does not profess to be a factual and circumstantial life, with a 
panorama of background detail and the feeling for atmosphere that recreates 
locale and vitalizes milieu; it is a predominantly abstract study, concerned 
mainly with Cowper “the man in relation to his work, and his work in relation 
to life,” and as such it is not slanted toward the general reader. What Professor 
Quinlan has attempted, and what he has accomplished, is a commendably 
candid, judicious, and painstaking appraisal of the important published ma- 
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terial on Cowper the man and the poet and his circle, supplemented by various 
original studies or little dissertations on special problems of the poet’s person- 
ality and experience. The book serves as a clearing house for much that has 
been written to date on its subject, and as such is a well-digested synthesis; 
from a purely biographical point of view, although the author informs us that 
he has “consulted manuscripts and unpublished letters,” there is not much 
evidence of spadework with the vast bulk of manuscript source material with 
which a definitive study must deal. 

The book is divided into ten chapters covering essentially Cowper’s 
youth (20 pp.), early crisis (20 pp.), his conversion (19 pp.), association with 
John Newton (20 pp.), life at Olney (19 pp.), beginning authorship (18 pp.), 
Olney life after the departure of Newton (25 pp.), life at Weston Underwood 
(35 pp.), a critical evaluation of the man Cowper and the poet (32 pp.), 
the final years (13 pp.). The reader is swept along rather breathlessly until 
halted from time to time by expanded studies of special problems, such as 
original sin (5 pp.), Cowper’s “‘sexual abnormality” (4 pp.), his Calvinism 
(9 pp.), the outbreak of madness of 1773 (8 pp.), his ability as letter writer 
(5 pp.). These special studies are the core of Professor Quinlan’s book, and 
they constitute his chief independent and original contribution. They are in- 
teresting, too, and provocative, whether or not one assents to all the conclu- 
sions, as, for example, that Cowper’s possible impotence was a possible oc- 
casion of his insanity. The theological discussions are better informed than 
the usual run, but the Calvinistic doctrines of predestination and election 
should be more fully based updén God’s omniscience. One would like to have 
had a more extended treatment of Cowper’s place in the Evangelical Move- 
ment, of his influence upon eighteenth century Romanticism, of his skill as a 
translator, a literary critic, a metrist. 

Worthwhile and important as these special studies are, they tend, in a 
small book of 250 pages, to interrupt the narrative as they could not do in an 
extended work that sought to provide full treatment of biographical detail, 
to create the atmosphere in which events take place, and to imbue with vi- 
tality all relevant personalities. Indeed, there will surely be readers of this 
book who will wish that the author had restricted the contents of his entire 
volume to his interesting and significant critical studies, expanding them 
somewhat and adding others of equal merit. 

Despite the evidence of painstaking skill, the author has allowed a few 
errors to creep into his book. In the legend below the view of Olney from the 
Weston Road we are informed that the church of John Newton that appears 
in the background is the Reverend John Bull’s, surely a proofreading lapsus. 
Mrs. Unwin was not buried in St. Edmund’s Chapel but in the north aisle of 
East Dereham church, a respectable distance of about fifty feet from Cowper’s 
grave. The name of the distinguished professor of English at Trinity College, 
Dublin, was Edward Dowden not Ernest. But these are trifles in a book 
otherwise notable for careful scholarship, a book which ought not to be neg- 
lected by serious students of English eighteenth century literature. 

NEILSON C. HANNAY 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
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Tue Finer Tone: Keats’ Major Poems. By Earl R. Wasserman. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. $4. 


THE APPEARANCE of Professor Wasserman’s study of five great poems of 
Keats may well prove to be the major event of the year in literary criticism. 
What he offers here is perhaps the most challenging, as it is the most minutely 
thorough, searching example of that explication de texte that has come into 
favor with the so-called “‘new criticism.” There is hardly a line, an image, an 
implication in these poems that does not here receive its comment. The work 
is “critical” in that the elucidation of Keats’s meaning leads to a fuller under- 
standing of the structural techniques and imaginative integrity of the indi- 
vidual poems. In the light of Wasserman’s analysis, for example, one can no 
longer speak, with Brooks and Warren, of the poet’s “sudden decision” in the 
fourth stanza of the Nightingale ode “to leave actual life and penetrate to the 
world of the imagination.” In this poem Keats started with the world of the 
imagination, and was trying to get back to it all the way through the second 
and third stanzas. And again, if Wasserman’s reading of the “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn” is accepted, one need no longer worry over the intrusive or undramatic 
character of the famous aphorism about beauty and truth put in the mouth of 
the urn in the final stanza. 

Mr. Wasserman evidently feels, rightly or wrongly, that he has gone 
against the “‘new”’ critical theory in seeking outside the individual poems for 
clues to their meaning. And he has indeed made extraordinarily interesting 
use, for establishing Keats’s way of thinking, of Keats’s letters, of the passage 
in the “Hymn to Pan” on “solitary thinkings; such as dodge / Conception to 
the very bourne of heaven, / Then leave the naked brain”; of the still more 
famous passage in “Endymion” in which the poet distinguishes the steps 
leading to his ideal “fellowship with essence”; of the parallel passage in 
“Sleep and Poetry”; and of the highly pertinent passage in the poem ad- 
dressed “To J. H. Reynolds, Esq.” concerning “the Imagination brought / 
Beyond its proper bound.” On the basis of these passages in the poems and 
certain others in the letters, he finds a consistent pattern of thought which he 
sees operating not merely in the two great odes but also in every least detail 
of the fable in “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” “The Eve of St. Agnes,” and 
“Lamia.” This pattern of thought has to do with the poet’s unremitting 
effort to raise the mortal experience of sensation and beauty, subject as it is 
to the infirmities of the temporal condition, into a realm in which it is given 
an “immortal” fixity by the “empathic” process of selfless penetration into 
its “essence.” 

The difficulty in our mortal estate of maintaining this imaginative insight 
into “eternal” truth is the subject of the two famous odes—that is generally 
agreed on by critics of all schools. For alas! “the fancy cannot cheat so well / 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf.” And even in the “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn,” after a perfect realization of the ideal truth that “heard melodies are 
sweet, but those unheard / Are sweeter,” the poet lapses for a time into the 
melancholy view of the desolate little town whose “streets for evermore / Will 
silent be,” before recovering the serene assurance of the urn. Mr. Wasserman 
adds many refinements and gives a special turn to the current interpretation 
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of these odes. And, more daring still, he undertakes to show that in “The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” under the supernatural influence of the saint’s day, 
Madeline actually attains to the beatific vision in which beauty and truth are 
one, and carries off her lover with her into an “elfin-storm ... / Of haggard 
seeming, but a boon indeed,” in which they are freed from the conditions of 
mortality. And he shows that, in “Lamia,” Lycius, through his unavoidable 
human frailty, fails to make an enduring thing of his union with his other- 
world bride, whereas Hermes, being a God, can make a reality of his supernal 
union with the nymph; for, “Real are the dreams of Gods, and smoothly pass / 
Their pleasures in a long immortal dream.” And somewhat less convincingly 
Wasserman applies the same formula to “La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” 

Mr. Wasserman’s writing is remarkable for its firmness, subtlety and 
precision. The argument is close-knit, and it is extraordinary how much 
weight of meaning is given to poems like “The Eve of St. Agnes,” in which 
even thoughtful readers have found little but gorgeousness, lusciousness, and 
a “‘magical” consistency of imaginative effect. At every point the critic is 
ready with some neat phrase from outside the poem which he shows to have 
pertinence in the context. Such is “heaven’s bourne”—the limit beyond which 
mortal (temporal) thinking cannot penetrate. Especially enlightening are the 
lines from the poem “To J. H. Reynolds, Esq.,” in which is described the 
predicament of a man when his imagination finds itself “lost in a sort of 
Purgatory blind,” and so “cannot refer to any standard law / Of either earth 
or heaven.” Wasserman has certainly done much to give flesh and feature to 
the skeleton views which he sKares with other critics—to Allen Tate’s view, 
for example, that the Nightingale ode is “an emblem of one limit of our ex- 
perience: the impossibility of synthesizing, in the order of experience, the 
antinomy of the real and the ideal’; to Leonard Unger’s view, with its nega- 
tive emphasis: “Delight is inseparable from melancholy because it is not 
conceivable apart from the mortal predicament’’; or Cleanth Brooks’s formu- 
lation of what it is the Grecian urn declares: “that ‘formed experience,’ 
imaginative insight, embodies the basic and fundamental perception of man 
and nature. The urn is beautiful, and yet its beauty is based... on an im- 
aginative perception of essentials.”’ 

On many points of detail one remains in doubt, or in positive disagree- 
ment with Wasserman’s interpretation. And the more demonstrative his argu- 
ment, the more one is inclined to put up one’s back against it. For along with 
the firmness and subtlety there goes a certain rigid literalness in his use of 
terms as fluid and ambiguous as those with which we are concerned. It is 
hard to believe that Keats had such a dogmatic, hard-and-fast way of think- 
ing, or that he always thought and felt exactly the same. The most fertile 
source of disagreement derives from the dead seriousness with which Wasser- 
man takes certain phrases from Keats’s letter to Bailey in November, 1817, 
and insists on reading their literal meaning into the great poems of 1819, 
where these phrases do not recur. This letter to Bailey is certainly indis- 
pensable to any one concerned with Keats’s intention; for it is here that he 
throws the most light on the famous aphorism of the Grecian urn, when he 
says: “What the imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth—whether it 
existed before or not—for I have the same Idea of all our passions as of Love: 
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they are all in their sublime, creative of essential Beauty.” And it is here that 
Keats goes on to refer to a “favorite speculation” of his, “that we shall enjoy 
ourselves hereafter by having what we call happiness on Earth repeated in a 
finer tone.” 

One feels that Mr. Wasserman rests far too heavy a weight of interpreta- 
tion on this frail peg of “speculation” upon the future life as communicated to 
his clerical friend, in a perhaps concessive and fanciful mood, by John Keats 
in his twenty-second year, before the death of his brother and his own illness 
and suffering from poverty and love had deepened his natural scepticism. We 
know that at the time of his death Keats had “no kind hope smoothing down 
his suffering... no religion to support him” and that six months earlier 
Haydon found him “going out of life with a contempt for the world and no 
hopes of the other.” It is true that in the famous “‘vale of Soul-making” letter 
(March to May 1819) he does “admit” or “‘take for granted” the notion that 
human nature is immortal “for the purpose of showing a thought which has 
struck [him] concerning it.” But here his recognition of the possibility of a 
future life has been reduced from a “speculation” to a hypothesis admitted for 
the sake of his argument against the orthodox Christian theory of salvation. 
Keats was very much of a realist. And it seems unlikely on the face of it that 
the five great poems of this year 1819 should have been grounded on the 
childish notion that immortality consists of ‘“‘what we called happiness on 
Earth repeated in a finer tone,” where “happiness” is largely interpreted in 
terms of sensations raised to highest intensity. Moreover, if he had intended 
to ground his theory of the imagination, of beauty-truth, in any such notion 
about the hereafter, it is very strange that he did not in any of them refer 
specifically to this “‘hereafter.”’ 

When Keats says that “real are the dreams of Gods,” he is using the 
mythological fiction of immortal beings as a foil to mortality in us. A study of 
the terms “immortal” and “eternal’”’ in Keats’s poems (see Baldwin’s Con- 
cordance) shows that for the most part these terms are synonymous and that 
they refer not to the future life but to the metaphysical concept of timeless- 
ness or freedom from the mortal condition. Heaven’s bourne is the abode of 
the “gods.” It is through imaginative insight that mortal man may have 
glimpses of that reality or truth which the gods “dream.” And it is in art and 
poetry (Grecian urn and Nightingale’s song) that these glimpsed truths are 
fixed in their essence or “eternal” form. Even in his speculative letter to 
Bailey Keats does not assert that only in the hereafter can man have imagina- 
tive realization of beauty. The repetition in a finer tone is something of which 
we have actual experience on earth. “But as I was saying—the simple imagi- 
native Mind may have its rewards in the repetition of its own silent working 
coming continually on the Spirit with a fine Suddenness,” etc. But it is ex- 

tremely difficult for mortal men to maintain this state of spiritual insight, and 
hence the inevitable association between beauty and melancholy. Mr. Wasser- 
man seems to me too often to have translated what Unger calls, disparagingly, 
“these clichés of Platonic speculation” into the terms of a religious funda- 
mentalism that was alien to Keats’s mind in maturity. 

This radical confusion, as I see it, between a metaphysical “eternal” and 
a Christian “immortal”? amounts to a serious, but only occasionally a fatal, 
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flaw in Wasserman’s reading of Keats. It leads to strained fantastic interpre- 
tations on many points of detail; but these, I feel, might be pared away and 
leave a sound core of significant meaning. We may not be able, for example, to 
accept Wasserman’s account of the poet’s death-wish in the Nightingale ode; 
and we may think it takes a lot of curious finagling to establish the “immor- 
tality” of the bird on earth where that is impossible for the man. But Wasser- 
man’s analysis and delineation of the “Platonic” concepts themselves (the 
“antinomy of the real and the ideal’’), and his reading of the poems in this 
light (even without benefit of his dubious “repetition” in the hereafter) is so 
close and fine; so much of the imagery under his touch takes on a more than 
merely decorative value; each poem by itself comes out so clearly an organic 
and imaginatively consistent structure; and taken together, they so reinforce 
one another in their collective rendering of Keats’s poetic vision; that the 
book can hardly fail to take an important place in the body of Keats criticism. 
It will inevitably be the occasion for acrimonious dissent and controversy; 
it may win converts among good souls of whom Mr. Wasserman may not be 
proud. But in the end it should have the effect of greatly enhancing our sense 
of the richness of these poems on the side of meaning as well as on the side of 
beauty. 
JoserH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 


Tue Last Days oF SHELLEY AND Byron: BEING THE COMPLETE TEXT OF 
TRELAWNY’S “RECOLLECTIONS.” Edited, with Additions from Contempo- 
rary Sources by J. E. Morpurgo. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1952. 


“.. THE ACTUAL time which Trelawny spent with Shelley and Byron,” 
writes the editor, “‘was scant indeed, he had hardly arrived in Pisa before he 
was off ship-hunting—and then Shelley died. He went on the Greek expedition 
with Byron, but left him before he had set up his headquarters—and then 
Byron died. It is for this reason that the Recollections are justifiably and per- 
haps most satisfactorily followed with interpolations from other hands.” 

To supply a text “with interpolations from other hands” is a legitimate 
enough undertaking, even though according to latest bibliographical informa- 
tion available (1951) the J. M. Dent edition of 1933 is still in print and was 
recently being offered by an American firm specializing in remainders. To be 
of value to serious students the requirements of such an edition as is here pro- 
jected would seem to be these: accurate reprinting of the 1858 text; the in- 
sertion of frequent guiding dates to clarify the vague chronology of Trelawny, 
writing thirty-five years after the events; documentation of the interpolations 
and restriction of them to the minimum necessary for supplementing gaps in 
the original in order not to impede the swift pace of Trelawny’s own narrative; 
and finally—the most important single contribution that an editor could make 
to the Recollections—a good index. 

No fault can be found with the text, which is accurately and agreeably 
printed; but most of the other requirements are lacking. Though dates appear 
in the interpolative material, what is really needed, but is not to be found here, 
is the systematic insertion of bracketed dates in the text itself. And even more 
disappointing, there is no index. That leaves the interpolations. 
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Aside from background summaries by the editor, the interpolations are 
mostly comprised of quotations from standard sources: the letters of Shelley, 
Mary Shelley, Byron; the accounts of Medwin, Leigh Hunt, Teresa Guiccioli, 
Lady Blessington, Pietro Gamba, Dr. Kennedy, Parry, and Dr. Millingen. 
Other sources include the American historian, George Bancroft, Finlay’s His- 
tory of the Greek Revolution, and Gordon’s History of the Greek Revolution. As 
none of this material is new, scholars are apt to find it more irritating than 
useful. In any event, any value that it might have had for scholars is nullified 
by the complete absence of bibliographical data. 

The present edition, in the opinion of this reviewer, is best suited to the 
intelligent general reader and the advanced undergraduate or the beginning 
graduate student. Such readers may well profit, for example, from the back- 
ground material on the Greek revolution, where the editor may reasonably 
claim that “the Recollections are justifiably and perhaps most satisfactorily 
followed with interpolations from other hands.” 

A few errors have crept into the editing: John Cam Hobhouse is said 
(p. 63 fn.) to have been Byron’s companion in Albania in 1813, instead of 
1809; the Irishman John Taaffe is called (p. 9) “Count John Taafe [sic],” a 
title to which he made no claim and which was not used by the Pisan circle; 
Byron’s lawyer, John Hanson, is confused with his banking firm, Messrs 
Ransom, in which his friend Douglas Kinnaird was a partner (p. 148); and 
an ironic sentence in Teresa’s Vie de Lord Byron en Italie—“If [Byron] was 
adored by the lady who regarded him as superior to the rest of humanity, it 
was because she had the soul of a slave and a mediocre intelligence”—is made 
into nonsense by an incorrect transcription of the pronoun she as he (p. 103). 

C. L. CLINE 
The University of Texas 


La LANGUE ALLEMANDE EN FRANCE: PENETRATION ET DIFFUSION DES ORIGINES 
A nos jours. Vol. 1, De 1830 4 nos jours. Par Paul Lévy. Lyon-Paris: 
I A C, 1952 (Bibliothéque de la Société des Etudes Germaniques, vim). 
Pp. 275. Fr. 1280 (unbound). 


THE SURVEY Of the first volume (reviewed J EGP, tu, 105-108) is continued to 
the period after World War II. For Alsace-Lorraine, it serves at the same time 
as a supplement to Lévy’s earlier specialized volumes (1929), in which the 
account was carried only to 1918. To be sure, Lévy considers 1914 essentially 
as the terminus ad quem for the present task (p. 194), because perspective, 
detail studies and statistics for the more recent tumultuous period are in- 
sufficient. Yet many readers will find the tentative survey in his long, de- 
tailed chapter 10 (1914-1944, pp. 194-253) most interesting. It gives an im- 
pression of the great impact of the German language during the occupation 
and glimpses of conditions in France during that period, with many valuable 
facts. Emotional reactions are admirably restrained. One feels that L. is a 
loyal Frenchman. Whenever Alsace-Lorraine becomes German, he calls it 
“annexation”; when it becomes French, it is “disannexation.” But one must 
look for minute evidence of this kind to find any flaw in his otherwise perfect 
objectivity. Nor is he carried away by an emotional attachment to the subject 
he studies and (presumably) teaches: he is deeply interested in the German 
language, but greater is his love for France and for—facts. 
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Method and organization are the same as in the first volume, with the 
slight difference that the assembly of indexes does not include one of German 
and Germanic words. Praise and criticism would also be the same and need 
not be repeated. Thus, space is available for a summary of results and a 
selection of interesting facts. 

L. divides the period into two main sections: 1830-1870 brings “‘Aufbau,” 
1870-1914 ““Ausbau” (p. 163—he uses the German words); the years following 
1914 destroy much, but not all of the progress. This means that the climate of 
public opinion changed in the decades preceding 1870. A knowledge of Ger- 
man was now considered desirable, and official decrees encouraged the teach- 
ing and the study of German; but practical results did not yet correspond to 
the theoretical insight. By 1870 there were very few German books in public 
libraries, even in translation (p. 133), but translators were busily at work 
(pp. 134-136). The lost war of 1870/71 stimulated the study of German (pp. 
145, 160 f, 208), whereas the victorious war of 1914-18 had the opposite 
effect; it emptied the classes of German because of the war psychosis (L.’s 
word, p. 203 and elsewhere), as in the U. S. Between 1870 and 1914, German 
was the leading foreign language. It was then superseded by English, which 
in 1915 for the first time exceeded German in enrollment figures (p. 211). 
Since then, English has continued in the leading position (p. 210). German 
rose slowly from 1925 to 1936 and again in 1940 and 1941, during the occupa- 
tion, when English dropped slowly because the English were officially accused 
of having “abandoned” the French in their war effort (p. 211). But by 1950 
German had sunk to 21%, whereas English stood at 62%. (p. 212). Other 
modern Janguages have held a very minor position in France; but even 
Spanish and Italian have risen at the expense of German, whereas Russian 
was still negligible in 1951. Yet, L. judges (p. 213) that the war of 1939 had 
a less disturbing influence on the teaching of German than that of 1914— 
again as in the U. S. He sees (p. 214) the chief reason for the drop in German 
in the lowering of school morale during and after the war, the pupils following 
the line of least resistance, which did not favor German. Also, the percentage 
of German is affected by the inclusion of girls’ schools in the statistics (pp. 
214 ff); girls definitely dislike German, which is not considered “‘chic”’ (p. 256). 
In 1951, the enrollment in German was composed of 60% boys, 40% girls, in 
Paris 69% boys, 31% girls (p. 217). The girls study as much English as do the 
boys, and’ more Spanish and Italian. 

With all these ups and downs, the study of German made real progress in 
France after 1830. Whereas, previously, L. had to search for a few personali- 
ties who knew German, the list of those who had a sound knowledge of Ger- 
man would now be too long, and it is easy to give examples of novelists, his- 
torians, linguists before 1914 who were competent in the language (p. 185). 
Translations were much more abundant and of better quality between 1870 
and 1900, and certain critics even deplored a growing German influence on 
French style (p. 188). Enlightened public opinion viewed the reaction of 1914 
with alarm (p. 208) and recommended continued study of German for reasons 
of its usefulness in a wide sense. Usefulness has been the only stable argument 
in favor of German (p. 256); the language has never enjoyed social prestige. 
After 1914, the French were intensely interested in everything German, and 
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translations multiplied; some of them were real works of art (p. 228), which 
meant an enormous progress over the miserable translations of earlier periods. 
Many more Frenchmen now know German, and know it better, than formerly. 
As late as 1852, highly cultured men or business leaders could afford to neglect 
German and usually did not know a word of it; by 1952, ignorance of German 
was felt to be a handicap (p. 256). 

The volume is, incidentally, a history of modern-language teaching, 
which means for France essentially the teaching of English and German. The 
account of the zig-zag course of official decrees and directions for secondary 
schools and universities, which shows a progressive trend struggling against 
obstacles, is not the most fascinating reading, but it belongs in a book which 
assembles all the facts. The year 1829 marks the beginning of systematic 
modern-language teaching. In 40 years of experimentation the present system 
evolves, with few later changes in its outlines (p. 5). Between 1830 and 1870, 
the study of modern languages, especially German, was advocated by school- 
men and intellectual leaders (pp. 37, 45 f.), but in practice much more English 
was studied before 1870 than German (p. 60). The study of modern languages 
progressed at the expense of the classics and of history (pp. 44, 165 f., 172), 
but in the first twenty years the results were pitiful (p. 62). Only two hours a 
week were devoted to them, compared with 12-16 for Latin and Greek (p. 61); 
the teachers were very inferior, “almost illiterate” (p. 66); the pupils did not 
take the classes in modern languages (and in the sciences! p. 51) seriously and 
used them for horseplay (p. 73); salaries were miserable compared with those 
of teachers of other subjects. The preparation of foreign-language teachers 
improved gradually, but they had to struggle for 30 years to obtain equality 
with other teachers (p. 81 f.). The universities lagged behind the secondary 
schools (p. 83). In 1900 the number of chairs of German was pitiful compared 
with the number of chairs of French in German universities (p. 180), and for 
1939 L. calls the comparison still “humiliating” (p. 225), although by then 
the situation was much improved. Military schools always paid more atten- 
tion to modern languages than other types of schools (p. 87). At first the Ger- 
man textbooks dealt with classical antiquity, but in 1902 modern authors like 
Lessing, Goethe, Schiller were added to the list (p. 173). Between 1865 and 
1887 the number of teachers of German quadrupled (p. 175). Although dis- 
satisfaction with the results of teaching is often expressed, there is a great 
difference between the generations trained between 1870 and 1900, who did 
not know foreign languages, and the later ones, who can speak and read them 
and have given valuable service as German interpreters during the war (p. 
220). The imperfect results are laid at the door of the methods used and do 
not lead to antagonism against the teaching of foreign languages. Although 
improvement is needed, the extent and thoroughness of present-day German 
teaching is such as the most optimistic advocates of 50 years ago would not 
have dared to dream of (p. 227 f.). 

The controversies about teaching methods are discussed frequently 
throughout the book. In 1854 there is a first turning from grammatical meth- 
ods to the “natural” method (p. 55), and the latter reappears periodically 
under a variety of names. The alternation, still familiar to all modern- 
language teachers, between the grammar method and the “direct” method 
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resolves itself recurrently into compromise methods. We do not hear about 
the difference between reading aim and speaking aim, which is a somewhat 
different manner of looking at the problem. In fact, when examining the Ger- 
man knowledge of outstanding personalities, L. himself, like many of his 
sources, does not distinguish clearly enough between the two types of pro- 
ficiency. A thorough knowledge of the book language is of course not incom- 
patible with an inability to converse with waiters and storekeepers, as in the 
case of Gérard de Nerval (pp. 104 ff.), who knew even Old and Middle High 
German but felt handicapped in speaking and understanding German. 

The most interesting personalities examined are those of the Romantic 
period: men of letters, philosophers, artists, composers, of whom L. presents a 
gallery of 29 portraits from the point of view of their knowledge of German 
(pp. 98 ff.; someone ought to do the same for their English contemporaries!), 
He finds that none of the Romantic poets, with two exceptions, knew much 
German (p. 91), and most of the other representatives of the period, though 
interested in German (p. 36), had great difficulties with it, difficulties which 
they overcame with more or less success, their imperfect mastery not keeping 
them from passing judgment on the language (p. 125). No Romantic could 
have learned German in school (p. 42) because it was not taught in schools 
when they were young. They were deeply influenced by Germany, but at 
second hand. They “translated” German works, but on the basis of previous 
translations or with expert help. Goethe was a demigod for them, but they 
adored him more than they knew him, as Sainte-Beuve stated (p. 97). Victor 
Hugo did not know any German and thought that “Wallenstein” was Goethe’s 
best work (p. 99). 

I conclude with a few detached items of interest. After 1832, a Polish refu- 
gee was compelled by a benevolent minister of education to teach German; 
since he did not know this language, he quietly substituted Polish and taught 
it for decades before the fraud was detected (p. 70; cf. p. 72). Taine was a 
German examiner at the military school of Saint-Cyr (p. 88). Daudet assisted 
his memory for German phrases by setting them to music and entered German 
restaurants singing, “Vir vollen trinken bier’ etc. (p. 89). Littré was called 
“more German than French” (p. 94). Napoleon III spoke much better Ger- 
man than French (p. 128 f.). Reproductions of German accent in novels follow, 
to this day, a stereotype pattern exploiting particularly the confusion between 
voiced and voiceless consonants “‘observed”’ in Alsace-Lorraine (e.g., p. 206). 
Pupils in French secondary schools take six years of a modern language and, 
in modern-type schools, four or five years of a second one, after a compulsory 
study of Latin for four years (pp. 218 ff.). Thousands of French children 
learned German, often quite well, during two military occupations (p. 228). 
Mistakes in published translations are now less common and less bad, but 
they still exist: in a translation of Gundolf’s Goethe, “‘Sinnenmensch”’ is trans- 
lated as “homme ayant plus d’intelligence que de sensibilité” and Urmeister 
as “les débuts du jeune maitre’’! (p. 229). No wonder that the German of 
French shops during the occupation was often ludicrous (p. 230). The popular 
word egal returned to France during the last war in German pronunciation 
(p. 232). In Metz, French oser is a Germanism based on diirfen (p. 235)—an 
amazing parallel to the mistranslation dare, common among English-speaking 
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students of German, without the formal support which might explain the 
latter. Between 1940 and 1945 Germanization of Alsace-Lorraine was more 
successful than in 48 years before 1918 (pp. 245-248), and from 1919 to 1939 
French made more progress than in 200 years before 1870 (p. 239), an illustra- 
tion of the recent extension of nationalism to language. Still, in 1926, accord- 
ing to French figures, less than 18% of the population spoke French, 72% 
German and German dialect (p. 239). French progressed strongly under 
French rule, but German did not lose proportionately; the province becomes 
more and more bilingual (p. 241). In 1939 nearly all the inhabitants knew 
German; the great majority used it as the habitual language; and half of the 
population knew only German (p. 241). L. finds the change under French rule 
less in the figures than in the quality of speech; those who “knew” German 
in 1931 knew it much less well than in 1910 (p. 241). Of the population 
of France, 3.7% speak German as their mother tongue, 13-2 millions of them 
(pp. 249-251), most of them of course in Alsace-Lorraine. This is by far the 
most numerous linguistic minority in France (p. 254). 
W. F. LEoPoLp 


Northwestern University 


James FREEMAN CLARKE, APOSTLE OF GERMAN CULTURE TO AMERICA. By 
John Wesley Thomas. Boston: John W. Luce & Co., 1949. Pp. 168. 


AMERIKANISCHE DICHTER UND DIE DEUTSCHE LITERATUR. Von J. Wesley 
Thomas. Goslar: Volksbiicherei-Verlag, 1950. Pp. 176. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Unitarian-Transcendentalist reformer and preacher, 
has not figured prominently in the annals of American intellectual history. 
Unlike Emerson and Ripley he did not relinquish his connection with his 
Church, but rather accommodated his insurgency to the principles of Uni- 
tarianism. In so doing he was of course typical of his time. He achieved a 
compelling immediate influence and immense repute, which however faded 
away when his generation passed. 

Professor Thomas undertakes at once to define Clarke’s position in 
American thought and to give the whole story of his substantial indebtedness 
to contemporary German thought. As it stands, his study adds much to our 
knowledge of how Kantianism, German Biblical criticism, and Romantic 
Dichtung were received by one of the young, eager partisans of the Transcen- 
dentalist revolt. The upshot is that his career has much in it akin to the spirit 
of the Genteel tradition, the Epigones of the fresh transcendentalist current at 
its strongest. 

Limitations of space prevent the author from presenting a rounded ac- 
count of all of Clarke’s efforts as a social reformer and as a practical religious 
leader, the builder of his powerful Church of the Disciples. Instead, we find in 
this book a study of how the younger Clarke took up the enthusiasms of the 
day—amateur poetry writing, translation, the study of post-Kantian ideal- 
ism, and, most important of all, German studies in comparative religion. As 
such the book is useful, well organized, and soundly written. It will be helpful 
7 ) all who desire to have a definition of Clarke’s position in nineteenth-century 
thought. 
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IN Hts brief A merikanische Dichter und die deutsche Literatur Professor Thomas 
has sketched the relations between American writers and German thought. 
His method is to examine in turn those Americans whose indebtedness to 
Germany has been of significance for their work. Direct and concrete in ap- 
proach, the book is the only recent book-length study of the subject in either 
English or German, and as such it will give to its German audience what must 
be to many their first glimpse into the vast amount of cultural and philosophic 
interchange between Germany and America. Unfortunately, it overstresses 
the German influence on American letters, and fails to show by what subtle 
interweavings, graftings, and transmutations the imported ideas and motifs 
from various quarters of the globe entered into the body of American writing. 
The book would be stronger and more salutary if such generalizations as the 
following had been omitted: “Es war vor allem das Einstrémen von deutschen 
Schriften, das uns instandsetzte, unsere eigenartige, einheimische, nicht- 
koloniale Literatur aufzubauen” (p. 166). 

Because attention is directed primarily to individual figures—just as so 
much research in the field hitherto has consisted of atomistic studies of single 
authors—the book is essentially a compilation of disparate facts rather than a 
synthesis seen in any kind of unifying perspective. Not enough discrimination 
is shown between the leaders and the second- and third-rate figures. The case 
for the permanent literary position of Bayard Taylor, for example, is over- 
stated, and peripheral figures like Brokmeyer and Snyder are too prominent. 
The defects of the literal, influence-hunting approach to comparative studies 
are all too apparent when applied in the manner of this study. 

However, in tone, style, and approach Professor Thomas has kept the 
non-specialist, the general reader in mind. To the scholar the book will indi- 
cate how a sharper definition of certain eras and phases in American literary 
history can be achieved. Genteel internationalism, Menckenian iconoclasm, 
and Mark Twain’s pessimism, for example, are illuminated and clarified even 
by this brief treatment. The impression is strongly reinforced that the study of 
American literature as a branch of comparative literature can be exceedingly 
fruitful and meaningful—that the dimension of European and foreign back- 
grounds generally is far too momentous to be passed over lightly. 

ARTHUR R. SCHULTZ 
Wesleyan University 


MopeErN Drama, by Martin Lamm, tr. by K. Elliott, New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1953. $6. 


THE PREFACE to Professor Lamm’s Modern Drama is dated Stockholm, 1948, 
but for the most part the book might have been written at least twenty years 
earlier. Both the content and the approach seem pretty old-fashioned. It is 
hard to believe that a book so titled and just now published in English could 
spend nearly fifty pages appreciating the contributions and rehearsing the 
masterpieces of Scribe, Dumas fils, Augier, and Sardou; or that it could 
essentially conclude with Galsworthy and O’Neill. There are added, to be sure, 
a few scrappy notes on Lorca, but they are lumped in with Guimer4 and 
Benavente under “Spanish Peasant Drama,” and they show little awareness 
of Lorca’s peculiar modernity. Tt is curious to notice the almost total omission 
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of the modern French theatre, to find nothing about Cocteau, Giraudoux, 
Obey, Anouilh, Sartre—in spite of the author’s prefatory reluctance to ‘‘com- 
ment on authors whose career has not yet ended.” 

It is even more curious, considering Professor Lamm’s reputation as a 
biographer and interpreter of Strindberg, that he omits the whole German 
expressionist and revolutionary drama, which has owed so much to Strind- 
berg for technique. Such names as Kaiser, Toller, and Brecht are simply 
never mentioned. A whole chapter is devoted to the innocuous O’Neill, care 
being taked to register O’Neill’s allegiance to Strindberg, and also his dis- 
claimer of expressionist influence, but Strindberg’s liveliest disciples are ob- 
literated in silence. 

I think it is not unfair to regard such omissions as signs of political reac- 
tion, or at least political timidity. There is confirmatory evidence elsewhere, in 
one of the most astonishing misreadings of a dramatic character I have ever 
encountered. In the last act of Thz Weavers Hauptmann sets forth old Hilse as 
an ironic demonstration of piety turned to pietism, of Christianity perverted 
into a system of enslavement. But Professor Lamm reads Hilse as the “real 
hero,” “a Tolstoyan character .... who remains at his loom when all the 
rest join in the acts of violence.” 

It is a genial book, all in all—a collection of mannerly lectures by an old 
man who once upon a time as a young man found the apogee of “‘the modern 
drama”’ to be the social-problem play in the manner of Ghosts. Quite probably 
he fought the good fight in his day—played up Tolstoy and Ibsen, respected 
Maeterlinck, and deplored Rostand, when these gestures were needful—but 
it is a little saddening to watch a warrior refighting won battles that are almost 
forgotten, not even knowing that the struggle has moved to other grounds. 
There is little here for the student of modern drama beyond a certain fund of 
reliable information on ‘‘safe” subjects. 

CHARLES H. SHATTUCK 


University of Illinois 


Vircin1A WooLFr AND BLoomsBurRyY. By Irma Rantavaara. (Suomalaisen 
Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia, Annales Academie Scientiarum Fennice, 
Ser. B, Tom. 82,'.) Helsinki, 1953. Pp. 171. 


THIS PLEASANTLY written volume, the outgrowth of a summer session at Ox- 
ford and a Rockefeller Fellowship at a later period, traces the part which the 
Stephen family and the Bloomsbury group of the Twenties played in forming 
Mrs. Woolf’s novels and essays. While there is little new material in the book, 
it does bring together the great many viewpoints on the Bloomsbury circle 
which have appeared in the 1930’s and 1940’s. It is without doubt the most 
comprehensive description of Bloomsbury in print. 

Perhaps “description” is the key word to the volume. Miss Rantavaara 
describes Leslie Stephen’s effect on Virginia Woolf. She describes the intellec- 
tual atmosphere of Cambridge, with its McTaggerts, Moores and Lowes 
Dickinsons; she describes the Bloomsbury, with its Bells, Frys, and Woolfs, 
which grew out of Cambridge. And she describes, in the second half of her 
book, the novels which grew out of these influences. But nowhere does she 
make a rigorous analysis of either the novels or their backgrounds. The 
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treatment is rather that of a literary history: here are the most commonly 
held ideas on Virginia Woolf, summed up well, conveniently, and usefully. 
The bibliography Miss Rantavaara appends is comprehensive and should 
prove helpful. But surely the study of Mrs. Woolf’s writings has not developed 
so strong a tradition that more analytical and critical work is not needed. 

This is the kind of book that can say, “In the opinion of most critics 
Virginia Woolf is . . . separated from the realities of life” (p. 96); and after 
quoting a few people on the other side of the critical fence, and referring to 
Virginia Woolf’s belief in the reality of the “luminous halo” of the inner life, 
push its investigation no further into the problem, despite a good many 
words on the subject. Miss Rantavaara does not discuss, for example, whether 
Mrs. Woolf’s hatred of the material emphasis of a Bennett led her to miss an 
essential element of the novel; nor does she discuss whether there is a contra- 
diction between Mrs. Woolf’s emphasis on the “abstraction” of the inner life 
and her hatred of the abstraction of intellection, as represented in such a por- 
trait as that of Mr. Ramsay in To the Lighthouse. Miss Rantavaara shows 
clearly what Mr. Ramsay owes to Leslie Stephen; but for the critical questions 
of novelistic form and ideas which are raised, the reader would do better to 
return to the critics summarized in Virginia Woolf and Bloomsbury—Bernard 
Blackstone for one. 

It is a pity that such a work, having as it does an air of scholarship and 
literary history, should call forth a word of caution as to accuracy of detail. 
My spot check of quotations and footnote references seems to indicate that 
there are errors in such matters, petty and unimportant though they may be, 
at least a fourth of the time. 

But that is a small point. We do get a clearer picture of Mrs. Woolf and 
her circle. The reader will be grateful to have this material gracefully summed 
up. And this is particularly true of the material on the Bloomsbury group, 
that group having at its base, as Miss Rantavaara says, quoting Leonard 
Woolf, its faith in the “dominance of reason, intelligence, and knowledge over 
instinct, habit, and superstition” (p. 47). 

Bruce HARKNESS 
University of Illinois 


SoctAL CRITICISM IN THE EARLY Works OF ErRIcH KAsTNER. By John 
Winkelman. (The University of Missouri Studies, vol. xxv, No. 4.) 
Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri, 1953. Pp. 144. $2.50. 


TO Discuss Kidstner’s social criticism is to concern oneself mainly with one half 
of Kiastner’s early works (1928-1936), the five volumes of verse and the novel 
Fabian. Here are concentrated his satirical commentaries on the spirit and the 
conditions of German life in the late period of the Weimar Republic. The other 
half consists of stories for children and other light fiction. Whatever Kastner’s 
literary rating, his humor is engaging, his satire intriguing. Indeed, the latter 
is not void of the light touch, but one can, as Winkelman does, regard it as 
deceptive, and what remains is a picture of bitter social criticism. Incidentally 
Kistner (and that is the only correct spelling of his name) has made sur- 
prisingly little use of his post-war freedom to publish books. 

For a treatise submitted “‘in partial fulfilment . . .” Winkelman’s con- 
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tribution is an adequate and certainly diligent piece of work. Besides some 
nice bits of analysis and clarification an impressive amount of factual material 
about German conditions is presented. The purpose is to test objectively what 
“impressionistically” had already been established by competent critics, 
namely the veracity of Kistner’s depiction of the German situation. To pro- 
vide thus a basis for comparison between cold reality and artistic presentation 
thereof is certainly a useful exercise. To hold that the poetic value of the works 
in question—satirical literature—is to be gauged by the author’s factual ac- 
curacy as a social critic, is another matter. At any rate, Winkelman’s pro- 
cedure allows us no escape from the disturbing awareness that the dissertation 
is still too much with us here, both methodologically and stylistically. The 
book unquestionably would have gained from an energetic act of streamlining 
and a touch of Kastnerian precision. 
Joun R. FREY 


University of Illinois 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Text of the Second Edition of Milton’s Eikonoklastes 


Miss Sonia Miller’s article in the JEGP (Vol. tm, No. 2, April, 1953, 214-20), of 
which she has kindly sent me an offprint, calls for some comment from me. Since Miss 
Miller agrees with the main contention of my T.L.S. article of 1951, that future editors 
of Eikonoklastes should admit to their texts contemporary pen-and-ink corrections 
found in several copies, and since she gives useful supplements to the list of these which 
I had compiled, I need add only that, since I wrote my articles, I have acquired another 
copy of the second edition, once the property of Bulkeley Bandinel, and that this copy, 
which I call R, may now be added to the sixteen marked copies already examined by 
Miss Miller or myself, leaving only one (O in the Bodleian) apparently without pen 
corrections. 

On two points, however, other than small! details, Miss Miller disagrees with me, 
and it is with these that I must deal. 

Her first disagreement concerns my incidental estimate of the merits of Mr. 
Haller’s Columbia Milton (v. 1932) compared to those of earlier editions. Here I wish 
only to say that when I spoke of the fextus receptus I had in mind Baron’s original publi- 
cation of 1756 rather than the Bohn reprint, but that I certainly failed to make this 
fact clear. 

Her second disagreement is with my assumption that Milton was personally re- 
sponsible for most of the corrections: she writes (p. 216) “I fail to see the evidence for 
such an assumption,” and she quotes two passages (Ch. X, p. 89, 1. 14, “‘overspread” 
altered to “overspredd” and Ch. XXII, p. 178, |. 20, “an hireling” altered to “a hire- 
ling”) in both of which I had seen a reflection of Milton’s known interest in spelling. 
Miss Miller remarks that, as I had pointed out, both these changes restore the reading 
of the first edition, and she suggests that in each case the alteration was made, without 
instructions from the author, by some employee in the printer’s office by simple refer- 
ence to a revised specimen of the first edition used as “printer’s copy.” 

It cannot, of course, be denied that in theory this may be the explanation of any 
pen alteration which restores the first edition’s reading, but it is noteworthy that in the 
first example Miss Helen Darbishire, the chief authority in this field, accepts my view. 
In The Poetical Works of John Milton, Vol. 1, 1952, p. xxxii, n. 1, she writes: “In a copy 
of Eikonoklastes (1650) p. 39, overspread (pret.) has been corrected to overspredd (the 
reading of the first edition, 1649) evidently at Milton’s direction.”” Moreover by no 
means all the pen corrections restore readings of the first edition, as the following exam- 
ples suffice to show: in every case (unless I say otherwise) the pen alteration is found in 
every copy of the second edition that I have myself seen, including R, and is also con- 
firmed by Durie’s French translation of 1652. 

1. Ch. vi, p. 61, 1. 17. Both first and second edition print “‘or,”’ but “‘or” is altered 

by pen to “and.” 

2. Ch. viii, p. 67, 1. 2 (passage absent from first edition): “latter” altered by pen to 

“former.” 
3. Ch. ix, p. 82, 1. 18. Both first and second edition print “‘consenting,” but “‘con- 

senting” is altered by pen to “protesting.” 

. Ch.IX, p. 84, 1. 13 (passage absent from first edition): “of Princely grace” 
altered by pen to “of his Princely grace.” 

. Ch. X, p. 93, 1. 16 (passage absent from first edition): “liberty of persons” al- 
tered by pen to “liberty of person,” but unchanged in Durie’s translation. 

. Ch. XIII, p. 125, 1. 26 (passage absent from first edition): “in some reason” 
altered by pen to “in reason,”’ except in 1. 1. 
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7. Ch. XXVIII, p. 226, 1. 12 (passage absent from first edition): “not” altered by 

pen to “nor.” 

Some of these alterations, at least, must surely be Milton’s, probably all. It may be 
recalled that Miss Darbishire in her article in R.E.S. vii, 1931, p. 72, and in The Manu- 
script of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1, 1931, p. xlii, n. 2, to both of which I referred in my 
second T.L.S. article, has argued convincingly that at least one similar pen alteration in 
copies of the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (ed. 2) must be due to Milton himself. 
I may add, as a seventeenth-century parallel, that since I wrote, my sister Dr. Agnes 
Arber, has called my attention to her paper in Jsis, xxxiv, 1942, p. 15, where she 
mentions that she has found in different copies of the 1681 and later issues of Nehemiah 
Grew’s Museum Regalis Societatis similar identical pen corrections: they are not in 
Grew’s hand, but could not conceivably have been made except by his personal au- 


thority. 
D. S. ROBERTSON 


Trinity College, Cambridge, England 


Sir John Falstaffe’s Theatre, A Correction 


It has just been called to my attention by Dr. Fritz Rau of Leverkusen, Germany, 
that my discovery in the Folger Shakespeare Library of a continuation by an unknown 
author of Sir Richard Steele’s Theatre, announced in “‘ ‘Sir John Falstaffe’s’ Theatre,” 
JEGP, xiv (1949), 252-58, was anticipated by Mr. H. Lavers-Smith in “Steele’s 
‘Theatre’,” The Athenaeum, No. 3788 (June 2, 1900), pp. 699-700. Mr. Lavers-Smith 
owned in 1900 a run of “Falstaffe’s” Theatre, Nos. 16 through 26, from which only No. 
19 was missing, a circumstance which establishes beyond any reasonable doubt that the 
papers now at the Folger were formerly his: only No. 19 is missing from the same series 
at the Folger. I regret not having seen Mr. Lavers-Smith’s note before announcing my 
own discovery; but I can plead in my defense that the several bibliographers of eight- 
eenth-century periodicals similarly overlooked it. 

Joun Lortis 


Stanford University 
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